CONTAINING PROGRAMS OF EASTER MUSIC IN ALL CHURCHES. 
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EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 


Prima Donna. 
-ARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor 


VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 





SIGNOR ( 





























































































PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


. N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
men { W i Mase n M 1 Dow . AS M ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
(a Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.} finish Répe rtoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser 
k, #9 , rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 
‘ : ; ] Py ar 323 East id4th Street, New York. 
4 ¢ eni = - — 
Harry Rowe Shelley 1 Vice-President . wT 
" a ie , | ADOLF GLOSE 
R. H W Urgan Departmen ’ 
Fred C. Packa Operatic Director CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
lohn C. Griggs. LL.D.. Ph.D. Musical Director 51 East 87th Street, New York. 
: . . ° Ip T 
Residence cinsatecn for Pupils from a distance. Mme. L. CAPPIANIT, 
( ar pplication. Address Vocal Culture 
123 West 39th Street, 


New York. 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., : 
19-21 K, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. | M. 


ISIDOR PHILIPP, 





ober 1 
Paris, France 


imed ” 
1 Rue de ¢ hate aud un, 


ROTH, 
Viol« 


Rest 
Address, 


PHILIPP 





Professional Cards. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, ncello Virtuoso, 








Author of the * Violoncello School,” published 
- by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
. , . 84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 
Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO Miss. AMY FAY, 
Open to Engagements for Concert Oratorio, o1 Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
Opera A ress, 47 East 21st Street, New York DEPPE METHOD 
33 West Jist Street, New York. 
GEORGE SWEET, — 2 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


ulture and Piano 
202 37th Street, Chicago, IIL 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. Voice C 


New York. | CH], AS. HE RB 3E RT 


{87 5th Avenue, 


CLARKE, 








7R if @ , . 7R TERS Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, AD ue Fico ic tilt ig ae ny 
~~ sie t ne, Snes Oe ees eaeee iction 
BARITONE. », Music Hall ,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 
RM lall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue > " 
- ; Me. LABLACHE, 
Now Tork Vocal Instruction 
For terms address New York Conservatory of 
Dr. CARL MARTIN Music, 112 East 18th Street, New York 
BASSO, W. W. LAUDER, 
Concert, Oratori« mg BAe al Instruction Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York St 17 ¢ Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 








MONSIEU R HE NRI F ALC KE, 


Piano Virtuoso 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
iction in SING NG and the Higher Branches 





Lessons In 





I t Prize he Paris Conservatoire 1 
n I o Playing and Theory M. Falcke speaks | Of Vocal and Dramatic Art 
} 1, Ge 1 and Spanis Address, 165 
Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. — __| Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
: » , Vocal Instructio 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, , icerpe teins 
Pa ilar attention to the English language in 





\ al Instructors, song Address, STEINWAY HALL 
1146 P Avenue. near 91st Street, New York Studio : 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
Mr. FRITZ GIESE EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 


Violoncellist. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a : 
imited number of Pupas this seasen,, Apply for | Mx. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
lates, Terms, & MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York BASSO— Concert, Oratorio. 
“ 21 Mu Hall, | Boston 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, ; : 
, ¥ , Mrs. BELLA ‘THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
( mposer | Leacher t o1ce "lal and 
Ors H at Residence ( 50 West 55th Street Mezzo Soprano 
12 1. St 19 West 20th Street (Chur ; ce 
the H Cor n:. New York P f Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
re Si and Lyric Declamation, 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, Vocal and Phys ypmei 




















Tenor I i Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 
t 11 
t I r + . Opera 
sei wag Reha ap .r 0th S Stud 123 West 39th Street, New York 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
CaaS PAUL MIERSCH, 
ITALIAN METHOD Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos, 
W accept Concer igagements; alsoa limited 
Har in Ha 5th Avenue and 19th St imber of pupils ress 
New York 120 East 26th Street, New York 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CoNpUCTO AND SOLO PIANIST CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Pur , ; | or Orator and Oper PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
et For tert 5 & a idress ee 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York 
174 West 58th Street, New York 
NA] } HARRISON MILLARD, 
-ERSO , OR , 
PEI NA is Vocal Instructor, 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 19 East 1th Street, New York 
H Ana WALTER KAUFMANN, 
I at Violoncellist and Teacher, 
.G R i ( plete Mt 1 110 East 70th Street, New York 
\ G cal Harm == - 
my < it), ** Musi as a ; : . . ToT 
Language, & I 96, CHICAGO Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative of Lamperti, 
Mr. CARL V, LACHMUND, Vocal Teacher. 
SCHARWENKA ( ERVATORY Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
heory and Lectures College Glee Club 
262 Lenox Avenue, New York Residence 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
- OPERA 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


VocaL StTupDIOo A SPECIALTY 






WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. i] 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 









FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN’S 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 
Two BONGS FOR SOPRANO. 


Me in the Summer 
(b) 


(a) “O Come with 


Night” (*O Komm mit mir in die Frit lingsnacht ”) 
“Fallih! 


Fatlah!” 


TEREE MAI CHORUSES. 


(a) * Mother ” (Mutter’’). 


(b) “A Heart That Is Thine Own” (“Lass Nicht von Einen Herzen”). 


(ce) “ Two Faithful Hearts ” (* Zwei Treue Herzen”). 


free SOLD AT LEADING MUSIC STORES. ____esaat 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, | 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The H-** _rington, 
o/1 Park avenue, 
TREUMANN, 
Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. New York 
Mr. WILLIAM COURT NEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


New York. 





MAX 
Baritone—Concert, 
101 West 86th Street, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction 
18 Irving Place, New York. 


PARDO, 


Tenor. 
‘an be secured for Concerts and Musicales. 
i Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, Ni New ; York, 
JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction. 
New York 


Mr. ALBERT | 


Apply 


MME. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, 
Address: 145 West 82d Street, 


- rIDI E N, 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of THE MUSICAL 


PAUL 


COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York . 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. — 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, 


LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America’s re zed authority on Lamperti 





Boston. 
Miss 
FOUNDED 1880. 


en 


His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Pupils prominent everyw here. 

Special course for Teachers with 
cul ar 12 West (0th Street, 

Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT. 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 


Diploma Cir- 
New York 
Wednesdays. 





Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is ~ prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concert’ a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr Vm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 
W. E 7? LIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 


CULT IV A’ 1 ION and special! lessons to artists 
in STYLE REPERTOIRE 
OPERA,.—RoOles passed or restudied 
ORATORIO.— Best 
citative and Aria 
CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 


and 


traditional renderings of Re- 
in the standard cratorios. 





ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 
Works restudted in English with Lyric Artists un- 
tamilias with the language. 
Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 P. M. 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 
Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 
For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 


PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Tee 


Mr. 


hni 


Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere. London 


VOCAL CULTURE. 

Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint 1P.M 
to 3P. M. 230 West | 59th Street, New York. 
HELENE > von DOENHOFF, 

Prima Donna Contralto.. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 








FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New Y 
CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France 
Composer and Teacher. 


ork 


CLARA ASHER- LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
Terrace, Regent's 
London, England. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
Baritone Vocalist, 
Voice Specialist and Teacher of the 
ing. 12 East 15th Street, 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Avenue, New York 
LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 


52 Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St 


FRIDA DE GEBELE 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 
GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO 


19 Portland Park, N. W., 


Art of Sing 
New York. 





higher art of Piano- 


N.Y 





and ‘th Ave. 


ASH- 


Studio: 


MMe. 





Mrs. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing 
41 East 2lst Street, New York. 
Mme, FLORENZA pb’ARONA, 


LAMPERTI AuTHORITY (Elder). 
Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima 
Donna of the principal opera houses of the world 
Instruction from foundation to stage Hours 
arranged for Professionals and Teachers. 

124 East 44th Street, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
30x 564, Stamford, 
Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 


Conn 





Mr. and 


New York 


151 East 62d street, 











CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every detail. 
Price, $2.00 per co 

Key To FLorio’s 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E.9th St., NewYork ;215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 





Pe >RACTICAL Harmony, $2.00, 





Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M, GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street New York. 




















THE 








The Virgil Practice Clavier 


DAL LPP LLL LOI 





“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
{in existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, 





‘*The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
PLDI DEL LLL LLL LETT 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


**DEAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice. 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full 
quiring perfect finger control, for x. 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent:” 
I am cordially yours, 


Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





eerrobation. For ac- 


ag strength 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


WILLIAM MASON, 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Me adison Square 
RIC HARD ‘¥ PE RC 7 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompanime ialty 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall 


GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BISHOP, 
Soprano. 


MARIE 


PROF. 


nts a spec 





Oratorio, Concert, Recitals 


2505 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Barirone, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 
CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
Concert Pianist Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 


engagements and pupils. 
204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of ** Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
“Voice Training Exe rcises, y “he Voice from 


a Practical Standpoint,” *: Vocal Reinforcement,’ 
&c. Summer Term at Round Lake, N. 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 
Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., 





CARL 


EDWARD M. 


Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York 
WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer, 
169 East 69th Street. 


Solo 


Home Studio: 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il, 
Senp For CaTALoGuE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 








WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano, 
CALVIN B, CADY, Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, . Violin. 


. Harmony, &c. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. tatrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio ot 


Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 

Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. Guarantees 
perfect production of voice 
-_ _Addre SS: 227 227 East 1 ith Stre et, New York. 
ALBERT ;. THIES, 

Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert, Opera 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carvegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesdav, Wednesay and Friday 
639 Lexington Ave., “onday. Thursd«y and S: turdas- 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal! Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera 


Address Studio, 639 Lexington Avenue until June 1 
Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue de Pois- 
son, Paris, until September 


KESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rreg on 
application. 











Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
asency Foonded BBRM ANN WOLEP, 


Germany : Berlin :m Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





CHICAGO. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnog. zphic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
[nstructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages aaa to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Censervatery of Music, 











MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDYDAN, GwARMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whem fer 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. DUring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Welff, Mus. 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. vea 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Bichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branehes. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musicat Covrisr and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Direeter. 


. “VIR B | and School of 
| | A NI Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 











THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, } 
716 NORTH BROAD STREET, | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches bag 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Demeam. HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal ‘Gane nt DWIN ATLER BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages, Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLOGNB-ON-THE-RHING.- 
THaE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. , 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (com rising all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsea 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, Germaa, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching sta‘ consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; a Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viela, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for aid the other orchestral instruments, and goo marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 











MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musi¢ te 
be sent to 


education after the | 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 


tories. ingpanionll e “i Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at | Sicciid Waid Cais on 
any time. 





Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, | 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., | 
| 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 





Musical Strings, # 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. | 


'N, SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


| CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Pian», four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
receipt of amount by money order. 

The cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $5. 











WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


58 Third Ave., 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties, 





“DAS DEUTSCHE LIED” (The Ger- 
man Song) four books (containing 107 songs) at 75¢. 
each. 








142 West 23d St. New York. 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.; 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 





J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 








World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS: 





REGINA! 


PATENTED, 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; Jewkes ga = 4 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock,or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 








CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 


BOOSEY & CO., 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


muecm @ cent bein teams. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
ATENT Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 





PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHTS ETC. | 
CHANDLEE & MACAULEY, 
ATLANTIC @diLDING 
WASHINGTON, OD. C 


Information and advice furnished Inventors 
without charge. 


For catalogues and prices address 
- =. MARTIN ck OO., 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


‘STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


| = PIANOS 
MARSHAL quisite Tone, witha 
39 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
& WE fl DELL™: respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y, 


E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
° 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 
Organs sell and satisfy. o 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN co., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 














GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


NEW YORK, 
148 Fifth Avenue. 
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CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


©» PIMLADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY: 
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Near 5% 7 NEW YORK, 
TRADE MARK, REGISTERED 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Established 1850. r 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 





Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled AM 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 723% 
short time, if desired. ; 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 
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PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEK PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 
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METAL PIPES 





IS THE FOR 
BEST : 
=" |Pipe Organs. 
Sy Most Salable Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 
ORGAN — 
| >» |= A. MARSH, 
=a Nyack, New York. 
TO-DAY. 


JMMORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 


First Award— London Exposition, 1884. 


The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 
Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 


introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 


Sole Agents for United | 2 
States and Canada. 26 Warren St., New York, 








JAMES c& HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE Tae fm 6§6=sA PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
points. 
Contains the most 
perfect 231 & 233 
Transposing 
Kepheeail East 2!st Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 








in the world. 





AGENTS WANTED x Sas Ra nelly Lay 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


er 


warren state 








10 Tremont Street, - 








MANUFACTURERS OF ° 


Upright Piano Actions, 





SYM PHONION 
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@ ALL counraees. 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 


Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
6 handling the SY MPHONION should not negleet 
to introduce it at once, 





STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 




















J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT» SAWED VENEERS. 


| Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, . CHICAGO. 


Fistey Specialty: 
cHicKERING ~=9© PROGRESS! 


dj SONS, From the beginning of the Estey Orcan 
791 Tremont Street, industry this has been the watchword of the 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
















the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 





quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 











BOSTON. management and the characteristic of the 
CONCERT DIRECTION. Enwin ASHDOWN Organ. Notable advances in ’93. Greater 
om, strides in '94. 


‘MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


DANIEL MAYER 3 | Publishers of the Celebrated Asnpown Eprrion. OOGEREGOEROEEE 


Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 


LONDON, . ENGLAND, | “°*§2:iVoniiteae 
’ ’ “ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina S cee ee , 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano an¢é | NO MISTAKES MADE 

SOLE AGENT FOR Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio | e + 


loncello, Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full) ' TYING 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet IN BUYING OR 


Horn. . " ¢ - perry 
| Catalogue No, 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. SELLING THE ESTEY B F 
| oe RATTLEBORO, VT. 
’ NEW ea 1&3 UNION SQUARE. 


‘oronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 


Ssumewska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- | GP CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 

geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and | | 

Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- ;} °@ = RA i? D od A be ee oy 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, | a 


aad the principal vocal! and instrumental celebrities. * | DAVENPORT & TREACY, Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


[Note Change of Address: Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 











Eastern Representatives: 


| Piano Plates N. STETSON & CO 
No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, | Bias PEILABGLSSA. 


LONDON, W. yee HARDWARE, NEW YORK CITY: 
| 





Avenue D and 11th Street, GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 
NEW YORK. S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


ry 
VW/* respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SouHMER PIANO.” ( 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed } 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 5 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
. dealers or agents. a 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
yy & g 





CABLEGRAMS, “* Liszt, London.” 
A BC Telegraphic Code. 
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<¢e y, ‘ ere 
a : : . One  SOHMER 4 « 
stamped upon the Sounding board : De mere 00 
ADE MAR* 


SOHMER & CO. 149-155 Bast 14th St., New york. 








WEBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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HROUGH an error in punctuation we were made 

in our last issue to speak of the Brahms’ violin 

concerto in E minor. The concerto is in D; Mr. Her- 

bert’s new violoncello concerto is in E minor. The 

mistake occurred in the notice of the fifth Philhar- 

monic concert, and was purely a matter of capitali- 
zation and punctuation. 


HE Italian Opera season at Chicago has thus far 
been a financial failure, and the great city of the 
West does not appear to appreciate the artists nor 
the orchestra nor the institution of opera itself. 
‘‘Carmen” with Calvé does not draw, and although 
Nordica is appreciated as she necessarily must be by 
musicians, and Melba’s singing is a feature, and the 
De Reszkes and Plangon and Vignas and so forth per- 
vade the streets and hotels, the Auditorium does not 
show any large attendance even at three dollarsa 


seat, 
ONDERS will surely never cease. The follow- 
ing was culled from the ‘‘Evening Post” of 
last Saturday : 

Brahms seems to have at last done something worth while. At 
least this is the opinion of the London *“ World,” which says of the 
new sets of short piano pieces by that composer : 

‘*In them we had Brahms at his best, overflowing with purely mu- 
sical impulses, and letting them run into their own shapes and not 
mold. The music gushes and babbles delight- 
There is no attempt to engineer channels for it, and nobody 





into any academic 


fully, 


M 


| rough tabulation from the European exchanges does not pick and 
| choose from the file. 
| is much less effective than that which is controlled by the new Met- 
| ropolitan managers; nor indeed is there such edifice at the service of 


| Scores which are not of dimensions and dignity for as large a house 


| ‘* Siegfried ” (Wagner), ‘‘ Manon Lescaut "’ (Massenet) ‘* Aida” (Verdi), 





Heiling 


| dro Stradella ” (Flotow), “‘ Tannhduser 
of the Regiment” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


would suppose fora moment that so charming and wittily brief a 
composer could be—in that domain where the acute and original in- 
tellectual power must be brought to bear on musical inspiration—the 
most stupendous bore in all the realms of sound.” 


If this sort of thing keeps on we will read of Mr. 
Finck quoting favorable notices about Mascagni. Is 
Henry T. only a sad jester? Goto! 








R. STEVENSON, the musical editor of ‘‘ The 

Independent,” had something about the late 
opera season in the last issue of his journal. He has 
compiled some tables, which with his little foreword 
we print below: 


The comments and criticisms justly and continually made upon the 
antique round of operas lately constituting the new Metropolitan’s 
repertory can be put in a more effective light by taking up the official 
announcements, as to one or another week, for the leading European 
opera houses. The editor of this department in making such a 


In many of the houses quoted, the equipment 


several of the impresarii or intendants. But in variety and in nov- 
elty, in mindfulness of the classical and in watchfulness for leav- 
ening it with modern creations, the dozen or so of leading operatic 
centres, of Germany especially, leave little to be criticised. ‘The list 
of performances here appended, for periods of a week, ten days or a 
fortnight, speak with no uncertain voice for what is due in carrying 
out a first-class repertory in such a metropolis as is New York. 


as in our city’scan be subtracted from the list without sensibly 
affecting its use for purposes of contrast. 


VIENNA, ROYAL OPERA. 


“The Prophet’ (Meyerbeer), “‘The Pagliacci’ (Leoncavallo), 
Merlin” (Goldmark), “The Wild Huntsman” (Lortzing), ‘“ Hans 


’* (Marschner), ‘‘ Miriam ’’ (Heuberger). 


DRESDEN, Roya OPERA. 
”’ (Mascagni), ‘‘ Armida”’ (Gluck), *‘ Children 
of the Heath” (Rubinstein), “The Flying Dutchman” (Wagner), 
“Robert the Devil” (Meyerbeer), “ Fidelio” (Beethoven) “ Allesan- 
” (Wagner), “ The Daughter 
(Donizetti), “Orpheus” (Gluck), * Rigoletto” 
(Verdi), ‘‘The Mastersingers ” (Wagner), ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin”’ (Nessler), ‘‘ Oberon” (Weber), ‘The Elopement from the Ser- 
aglio’’ (Mozart), “Cornelius Schut ” (Smareglia), ‘‘ The Troubadour”’ 
(Verdi). 


“ Cavalleria Rusticana 


Paris, OPERA. 
“Sigurd” (Reyer), ‘‘Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), ‘‘ Faust’’ 
“Gwendoline (Chabrier), “The Valkyr” (Wagner), 
“The Huguenots ”’ (Meyerbeer) 


Gounod), 
‘*Salammbo” (Reyer), 
Paris, Orf£ra CoMIQuE. 
“The Two Misers”’ 
(Auber), ‘‘ Carmen ”’ 


“The Deserter " (Monsigny), (Grétry), ** Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion’’ and “ Fra Diavolo”’ Bizet), 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” (Donizetti) and “ The Barber of 
Seville '’ (Rossini) 

Bertin, Royat Opera. 


“The Mastersingers’’ (Wagner), **The Pagliacc Leoncavallo), 
“The Flying Dutchman” (Wagner), ‘“ Figaro’s Wedding” (Mozart), 
‘The Medici’’ (Leoncavallo), ** Cavalleria Rusticana”’’ (Mascagni), 


“ Tannhduser "’ (Wagner), ‘' The Freischiitz’’ (Weber). 


HamburG, City THEATRE. 


(Bellini), “‘Falstaff’’ (Verdi) 
Gardener's Daughter” 
Bartered Bride’ (Sme- 
* (Bizet). 


‘““Norma” 
Leoncavallo), ‘* The 
” (Wagner), ‘* The 

Carmen 


‘Lohengrin’ (Wagner), 
“The Pagliacci” 
(Mozart), 
tana), ** The Prophet "’ (Meyerbeer), ‘ 


* Tannhauser 


Leipsic Ciry THEATRE. 

Lortzing), ‘‘ Lohengrin” (Wagner), ** The 
Bartered Bride”’ (Smetana), “ Evanthia” (Umlauft), ‘‘Tannhauser ”’ 
(Wagner), * Tristan and Isolde “ The Blacksmith" 
zing), “‘ The Three Pintos”’ (Weber), “* The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(Nicolai), “The Valkyr’’ (Wagner) 

The above list is exclusive of the elaborate balletd‘action repertory 
cultivated by most of these musical centres and highly appropriate 
to the new Metropolitan, and it also omits several short works, new 
or old, supplementary to some of the briefer operas mentioned. The | 
musical story which it tells, and which is regularly told in the respec- 


“The Wild Huntsman” 


” (Wagner), (Lort- 





tive places from month to month of the season, is very unlike to ours 


of late, with small credit to New York city. Itis to be remembered, | 


of course, that under the German régime at the old Metropolitan, the | 
repertory of many winters (except as to Wagner) was far from satis- 
factory, though the record under Mr. Stanton’s management was a 
far brighter showing than is that of the present period. 





THE PARIS “PHRYNE,.” 

HE ‘‘Ménestrel” describes at some length the 
scene of Miss Jane Harding’s début. Before she 
had actually come on the stage or uttered a worda 
storm of hisses broke out from one side of the balcony. 
They proceeded from two ladies elegantly dressed 
and three young men in evening costume, all whist- 
ling furiously. The whole house protested with cries 
of ‘‘Turn them out, turn them out,” till one of the 
Republican Guard took from the interrupters three 
shrill whistles and obliged one of the ladies to quit the 
house. Miss Harding, after ten minutes of this row, 
was permitted to sing, and when the curtain fell was 
called out. Then again one of the whistlers began, 
in spite of the cries of the audience, and flung a sou 
on the stage, while from the balcony on the right a 

rabbit, alive, was hurled at the feet of ‘‘ Phryne.” 

At the beginning of the second act the lady of the 
sou and the whistle reappeared ; the audience pointed 
to her, spoke to her; but she remained smiling and 
calm, Then when the scene between “ Phryne” and 








| the pianist B—— ” 





7 


‘‘ Anagoras” began two women in the third gallery 
flung carrots, onions, cabbages, &c., on the'stage, 
whistling meanwhile furiously. They were evident- 
ly in the employ of the lady of the sou. 

Miss Jane Harding had a succes de protestation. Her 
voice was well managed, but very weak. She played 
the s:duction scene with a certain amount of grace- 
and the curtain fell amid applause. 





VON BULOW'S LAST DAYS. 


R. HERMANN WOLFF communicates the fol- 
M lowing details of the last days of Hans von 
Bulow. 

Bulow arrived in company with his wife at Cairo 
on the 8th of February and put up at the Hotel du 
Nil. For the first two days of his stay he was pretty 
well, and before the journey he had been at the table 
d’héte at Triest. But on the third day he had an 
apoplectic attack, and was taken to the German hos- 
pital ‘‘ Victoria,” where he received every care from 
the physicians of the German and Austrian hospitals. 
He soon lost consciousness, and only occasionally 
recognized those around him. At midnight, at the 
end of the fourth day he quietly fell asleep in the 
arms of his wife. The body was taken to Alexandria, 
and forwarded thence direct to Hamburg by ship. 
The fixing of the date for the funeral ceremony will 
depend on further news from Cairo. 





VERDI AT COLOGNE. 
HE first performance of ‘‘ Falstaff” at Cologne led 
to an interchange of compliments betweenVerdi 
and Director Hofmann, of the City Theatre. The 
latter sent tothe composer the following dispatch : 

‘The Director and members of the Cologne City 
Theatre present with thankful hearts to the illus- 
trious veteran, Maestro (Altmeister), on the occasion 
of yesterday's extraordinary success of the ‘Falstaff’ 
premiére, their most sincere and cordial good wishes 
with assurances of their highest esteem and admir- 
ation. 

‘Director Julius Hofmann in the name of the opera 
company.” 

Verdi's reply was: 

“To Julius Hofmann, Cologne. With 
thanks for the cheering news sent to me, I unite my 
good wishes for the Director and his excellent com- 
pany. Verdi.” 

The telegrams were sent in Italian. 
of ‘‘ Falstaff” was the greatest that Hofmann, so rich 
in success, has had to note for thirteen years. 


sincere 


The success 





MORE ABOUT VON BULOW. 


HE ‘‘Neue Freie Presse” gives its readers some 
stories about the late virtuoso, from which we 
select a few. 

Although Bulow had a sharp tongue for many of 
his contemporaries, he always generously, without 
any trace of envy, acknowledged rising talent. When 
d’Albert was a mere beginner he said to a Viennese 
musician : ‘‘Make note of the name d’Albert. You 
will hear more of it.” 

He was magnetically attracted by satirical souls. 
When he asked a Viennese friend, ‘‘ How do you like 
and received the reply ‘‘ He posses- 
ses a technic which overcomes everything easy with 
the utmost difficulty,” he exclaimed with peals of 
laughter, ‘‘ That's the sort of talk I like.” 

The same friend had been introduced to Biilow in 
the '60’s, and when he met him ten years later never 
expected to be recognized. But Biilow looked stead- 
ily at him and said: ‘‘I must have spoken with you 
before somewhere.” ‘‘ How,” exclaimed the other, 
‘‘can you, who have seen hundreds of faces pass and 
repass in the meantime, recognize me?” Biilow an- 
swered: ‘‘I have heard, some time, a word or two 
from you that had a peculiar intonation (Klangchar- 
acter). My memory is bad; I forget names and faces, 
but my ear never deceives me. I knew at once that 
I had heard you speak.” 

One evening, after being present at a performance 
of ‘‘The Beggar Student,” he met Millécker in the 
restaurant Zum Adler. He did not know the com- 
poser, but he went up to him and began to applaud, 
crying, ‘‘Bravo, Millécker! You have melody; you 
have invention !” 

A friend visited him in the artist’s room during one 
of his concerts and was surprised to find in a promi- 
nent position a portrait of the dancer Cerale. ‘‘ Are 
you such an admirer of dancing?” he said, ‘‘ Cer- 





in the 


‘*she is the only lady 


tainly,” replied Bulow ; 
opera house who is never out of tune.” 

Some time afterward he sent to the same friend, a 
Hung his photograph with the inscription: 
‘B. Urnak (Mr. B) from Bulow Janos, a friend of 


arian 


dumb song (Cerale), an enemy of all trumpery-tor- 

ture-sing¢ In remembrance of the minutes we 
have laughed together. March, 1882.” 

He met in a Vienna café a young, pretty chocolate 

10 impressed herself so on his memory that 

time he sent her a letter every week de- 

scribing his journeys and adventures. These letters, 

of a merry tone, were purchased from the girl by 

1 Viennese Mason. He carried on a similar corre- 

yondence with a Bierhalle Hebe of Berlin, from 


whom he bought his newspapers. 

luring his numerous journeys he used to read 
cores in the railroad carriages, and once studied a 
whole difficult piano score during the journey, which 
he played on his arrival at Berlin with his accus 


tomed virtuosity. 
He rather disconcerting peculiarity when 


met 


had one 

he anyone to whom for any reason he felt a repug- 
nance he never noticedthem, but got away as quickly 
he could. At Copenhagen a 'cellist was introduced 
to him. The poor man was not only possessed of 
talent, but also of an enormous nose. 
at him for a moment and rushed away 


as 


+ 


great artistic 


Bulow stared 
with the words: ‘‘ This nose is impossible !” 





THE MUNICH ROYAL THEATRE. 
NDER the title of ‘‘A Contribution to the History 
U of the Royal Theatre, Munich,” Baron Perfall 
has issued an account of his twenty-five years’ tenure 
Much of the information has been antici- 
Bierbaum’s ‘‘ Five and Twenty Years 


oft om 


ed in O. J 


of Munich Theatrical History,” but Perfall’s work | 
»f interest as the production of the director and as | 


1S ¢ 


possessing the charm of memoirs. It reads like the 


confession of an aspiring idealist who, lcoking back 
on his life’s work with laughing resignation, remarks 


how often his high flying efforts have been baffled by 


realities, yet on the whole is content with it, and what | 
The program he 


d and 
up for himself at taking office is that of an 
idealist: ‘‘A repertory of purely artistic tendencies, 
a faultless ensemble, no surrender to the public that 
can imperil the influence of the stage or the elevation 
Of course such a plan could not be 


one succeeded in. 


of the people.” 


carried out thoroughly, and Perfall confesses that he 
had to do much contrary to his wishes. ‘I placed on 
the same stage,” he says, ‘‘‘ The Trumpeter of Sak- 
kingen,’ where Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie’ was performed two 
days previously. I have even brought out too many 


ods."’ Yet, in spite of all these concessions 
, the receipts never attained the desired 


French g 


to the puod 1¢ 


height. Every year after the death of King Ludwig 
II. there was a colossal deficit. In 1891 and 1892 un- 
foreseen circumstances caused a deficit of 62,000 and 
64,000 marks 


The chief events under Perfall’s management were: 
united performance of prominent dramatic 
in 1878, the secular feast of the Court and 
National Theatre ; the centennial celebration of Lud- 
the private performances for Ludwig II. 


in 1880,the 
artists ; 
wig I., 1888 ; 

altogether, from 
Perfall devotes considerable space to his reforms and 
tructed theatre in which from June 1, 1889, 
to November 24, 1892, there took place 121 representa- 
tions of nineteen different works. Many of his plans 
remained unaccomplished, such as the erection of a 

festspielhaus for the people,” to combine in itself 
the different tendencies of Bayreuth, Salzburg and 
Worms, ‘‘the doors of which, in contradistinction to 
of Bayreuth, should be open to every one of 
the people at He spoke 
with sadness of his relations to Richard Wagner. ‘‘A 
dee} 
supposed opponent of all Wagnerian changes, barred 
the way to undoing much that had been done.” In 
Perfall’s favor, however, we have the facts that un- 
742 performances of 
works, without the slightest alteration in the original 
at the Court Theatre. In 
‘It is the inexorable 

forms to 
bewail this 


the rec 


ns 


those 


a comparatively low rate.” 


) suspicion, persistently fostered against me asa 


his direction 


con- 
law 


score, were given 


clusion Perfall quotes 
of development for dissolve the 
old. The old need not fact, for as 
far as the old is genuine so far it remains unlost.” 
This saying which Perfall applies to his active life 
may perhaps comfort him for the bitter feeling 
which puts expression in the final words of his 


‘‘All jubilees are only covered ob- 


new 


first chapter: 


sequies,” 





1872 to 1885, 208 performances. | 


Wagner's | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


‘““\SUUM CUIQUE.” 

NDER the heading of Suum Cuique F. Benefeld 
U has published a very interesting article, in 
which he protests against the too common opinions 
promulgated by the ordinary run of critics, who have 
written about Hans von Bulow since his death. 
Bulow, while one of the paladins of Richard the 
Great, while enthusiastic for Wagner's work, always 
had his heart and ear open for everything that was 
beautiful and good in music. He did not damn every- 
thing not strictly Wagnerian. .On a concert program 
at Hamburg he placed the names of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms, and wrote on the margin of a copy sent 
to a friend the word Credo. But his Credo in this 
trinity never hindered him from seeking to bring for- 
ward whatever was excellent in the realm of absolute 
music, by whomsoever it was written. 

Many of Bulow’s utterances have been commonly 
explained as dictated by caprice or the impulse of 
the moment. They really were the result of inmost 
nature ; hence no one has been so misunderstood or 
so misjudged, not only as an artist but as a man. 
Genius cannot be measured by the common yard 
stick. The portraits that have been given of him 
are mostly caricatures, unrecognizable by a true 
critic. To call him simply a musical genius is a mis- 
take. Bulow was a man of universal endowments, 
who concentrated all his faculties on music, and it is 
from this standpoint that he must be regarded. 

The gifts that his fairy godmother laid on his cradle 
were numerous. Favored by birth and bringing up, 
he acquired easily but unceasingly a general compre- 
hensive culture. A phenomenal memory kept ready 
at hand all that he learnt. In literature he was the 
rival of professional scholars. He ardently embraced 
the modern realistic tendencies in literature, and 
knew Ibsen by heart. ‘‘I remember,” writes Mr. 
Benefeld, ‘‘ once after a performance of ‘Ghosts’ a 
difference of opinion arose respecting the réle of 
Mrs. Alving. Bulow defended his view by quoting 
scene after scene from the play. Soin the latest 
French literature, he loved to quote Guy de Mau- 
passant. 

Of this phenomenal memory older members of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra may recall an instance at a 
rehearsal when the parts of a work of Saint-Saéns 
were not forthcoming. They had been ordered from 
Paris, but had not arrived. Bulow vowed he would 
wait till they did come. Hours passed and at length 
one member of the orchestra proposed to put the 
‘‘Danse Macabre” in the program, ‘I have never 
| conducted it, I don’t likeit. I don’t know the piece, I 
| heard it only once by chance in Paris fifteen years 

ago.” There wasa pause. He looked again around 
the empty hall. He took the score, hurriedly glanced 
| over it and then threw it aside. The players began. 
Suddenly he asked, ‘‘ Is not this the place where the 
two trumpets come together?” They replied, ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘‘Is there not a D sharpto it? Again they replied, 
“Yes.” ‘That is wrong, it ought to be D; the fel- 
lows in Paris have made a misprint.” Those who did 
not know Bulow well may think this a bit of comedy; 
but those who have witnessed other manifestations of 
his memory will judge differently. 

Great wit, great quickness of repartee were always 
at his command, and during his Paris sojourn he was 
a welcome visitor in the circles of Georges Sand, 
Chopin and Heine. He would often speak brilliantly 
of those days, but as far as is known left no records 
thereof. He never took pen in hand except for some 
important reason ; his own personality was secondary. 
A young man who was starting a new literary under- 
taking wrote to him, asking for some reminiscences. 
As Bulow was then indisposed, his wife replied, 
‘‘Bulow keeps silence respecting himself and his ex- 
periences. His nature abhors all little vanities, and 
his experiences confirm him in this silence. He suf- 
fered too much in early life. Such men never look 
backward. They look for comfort forward, to action, 
not to contemplation.” 

For stupidity, for all that seemed to him perverse, 
he had sharp replies that seemed at first exagger- 
ated or expressions of nervous excitement. His 
unrestrainable impulse to break the fetters of con- 
ventionality made him impossible as Court Capell- 
meister. All his speeches at concerts, all his speeches 
at wrong places, all bear the stamp of truth. He 
was always sincere and earnest, even when he con- 
sciously decked the truth with cap and bells, and in 
all his utterances we must look behind the veil. No 
wonder he was often taken seriously when he did not 
wish to be so taken. When a certain capellmeister 
| asked, ‘‘ How do you manage, Doctor, to produce such 


a crescendo in the conclusion of the ‘ Fidelio’ over- 
ture?” with the most serious face he replied: ‘‘ This 
way. At first I never look at the trombones. Then 
I look and show my teeth. Then all the playtrs show 
their teeth. See! This way! Then such a lot of 
breath is in the instrument that the crescendo comes 
of itself. Remember this! Remember this!” 

Yet all through Bulow was a noble hearted, noble 
thinking man, far above all the little annoyances of 
daily life, and hurt only by the men he prized. Against 
others he defended himself by his wit. A well-known 
singer in Berlin had been very discourteous to him, 
and soon afterward he met her in company, where 
everybody was congratulating her on her approach- 
ing marriage. ‘‘ You are betrothed!” said Bulow. 
‘‘I congratulate you! Your intended is a colleague 
of mine, a jurist.”” (Bulow hated every other desig- 
nation except that of Doctor Utriusque Juris.) The 
lady responded: ‘‘ My intended has hung up his juris- 
prudence and has become a wine-grower.”” ‘‘ Thank 
God! You'll have to regard etiquette more than you 
have as yet,” was Bulow’'s answer in a most courtly 
tone. 

As far back as 1853 Robert Schumann wrote: 
‘Hans von Bulow I knew asa very young man. He 
was a distinguished pianist.”” The letter was occa- 
sioned by the great fiasco that Bulow made at his ap- 
pearance in Berlin at the performance of Schumann's 
compositions. The cause of the fiasco was perhaps 
lack of appreciation of Schumann by the Prussians. 
About the same time he tried to introduce Liszt's 
‘‘Ideale”’ to the Berliners at a Liebig concert, and 
when they began to hiss, he turned to the public and 
said : ‘‘Hissers must go out.” This was his first con- 
cert speech, and was like all the rest. 

It was Franz Liszt who smoothed the way for 
the young music-loving pianist from the bar to the 
concert platform, and henceforth with all his facul- 
ties bent musicward, with his fiery temperament and 
unbending will he strove to sound the mystery of 
art and reach the distant spot whither the great in 
music had conducted heart and soul. He became 
the great reproductive artist, who astonished his 
contemporaries and who has left no successor. 

‘‘It is almost impossible to realize Bulow’s industry 
and hard work. In order to thoroughly understand 
the great masters he wrote out their works with his 
own hand. He possessed the whole of Bach and 
Beethoven in hisown writing. Before ‘ Tannhduser’ 
was printed he copied out the whole score for 
Wagner who wanted asecond copy. Wagner after- 
ward gave to his self-sacrificing friend this copy, 
which contains a new conclusion to the third act, 
which has never been performed. This copy must 
be among Bulow’s papers; but after the events of 
Munich it was distressing to speak with Bulow about 
Wagner. 

‘‘ As an interpreter of Beethoven, as long as his tra- 
dition lasts, Bulow will be a model for every young 
artist, while no thoughtful artist will venture to imi- 
tate the sensuous force and charm of Rubinstein. 
But as an editor Bulow often falls into caprice. How 
else explain his transposition of the G flat major 
etude of Chopin into an F sharp major? As regards 
his orchestral conducting we must guard, while fully 
appreciating him, against exaggeration. It is a mis- 
take to say that he first opened the way for a correct 
rendering of Beethoven’s orchestral works. His 
power as conductor lay in his person—hypnotic influ- 
ence on the members of the orchestra. He could, by 
his will, so concentrate his many headed machine 
that he could play on it as on a keyboard. Hence, 
too, many peculiarities of his conducting, such as his 
rhythmical changes in the A major symphony for 
example, live and die with him—peculiarities by no 
means to be imitated. 

‘‘ Bulow as a thinker preserved Bulow as an artist 
against onesidedness. His impulsive nature seized 
the good wherever he found it; hence his changes 
from Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Meyerbeer to 
Verdi. 

‘*He often felt his powers failing. In a letter, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1892, he expresses the foreboding that he 
would not see the end of the century. He wrote toa 
Berlin friend, sending to him a manuscript of a Schu- 
bert psalm with accompaniment added: ‘ Perhaps it 
will not be distasteful to you that my final thoughts 
are given to personal recollections of my fellow mu- 
sicians who by their warm, practical sympathy have 
cheered and aided me in my struggles. Since and 
because, perhaps down to the fin du siecle, the firm of 
Leo Lipmannssohn does not put me in their auto- 





graph book as hors du concours, | have resolved to 

















bequeath to you a manuscript, that no one has torn 
to bits because (not a very decisive reason) nobody 
has heard it.’ 

‘The foreboding became true. The whole musical 
world mourns over the grave of the great artist, the 
man of high and noble aspirations, the knight sans 
peur et sans reproche. To judge his achievements and 
actions with grateful hearts without wild exaggera- 
tion, to honor the man who did his duty in his own 
time and lives for all time—this is to act in the spirit 
of the departed. Suum cuique.” 








THE RETURN OF THEODORE THOMAS. 
HERE seems to be no particular reason why Theo- 
dore Thomas should professionally return to New 
York city, simply because his work has been pecuni- 
arily unsuccessful in Chicago. Gratitude is a lovely 
virtue, and we feel that those friends—wealthy friends 
the newspapers have it--who are agitating his return 
here are perfectly justified in doing so. It is certainly 
their own affair, but the question which presents 
itself is, What will we do with Mr. Thomas when we 
get him here? He is said to have complained that 
there is no suitable hall in this city for him. He 
might also have said there is no audience either. 
When he spurned Gotham’s mud and went to the 
Boreal City he lavished much abuse on the devoted 
heads of his patrons and backers. The city also 
came in for its share. Now Mr. Thomas wishes to 
return. Why? 

Mr. Seidl is conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
and is likely to continue so, particularly as financial 
returns during his régime have never before been so 
great. In addition, he gives satisfaction as a con- 
ductor, being of advanced views and great individu- 
ality. Why, when new blood is needed in the society, 
should Mr. Thomas be re-elected as conductor, since 
his old cut and dried notions and unpleasant person- 
ality made him so unpopular here before? 

The Symphony Society is conducted by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, and with all due deference to the musical 
capacity of New York have we not enough symphonic 
forthe Boston band must be taken into con- 
sideration? What Mr. Thomas is to doshould he re- 
turn is a mystery. What he has done for the cause of 
art in this country will, we hope, be always gratefully 
remembered, but it seems that his days of usefulness 
in this city are about over. 

He voluntarily abdicated his position here. Why 
should he seek to get possession once more of 
the throne? Younger men have come to the 
front and are doing as good work as Mr. Thomas ever 
did, and without inflicting tyrannical and captious 
temperaments on their public and orchestras. It is 
only a law of nature that the new must supplant the 
old. Mr. Thomas should remain in Chicago, where 
he is a powerful factor in its musical development. 
There is no niche for him to fill in the musical life of 
this city. 


concerts 





Harold Randolph's Success.—This is taken from a 
Baltimore exchange : 

Prof. Harold Randolph was the instrumental soloist at the Peabody 
Symphony Concert Saturday night, and his performance was one of 
the most brilliant and successful that he has ever given in Baltimore. 
His number was the Tschaikowsky piano concerto in B flat minor, 
which was given for the first time at the Peabody concerts. It is a 
superb work, and its immense difficulties arising not only from its 
massive chords and its demand upon the varied resources of the 
piano, but from its tricky rhythm and accents, were all successfully 
met by Mr. Randolph. 
ing the melodies in the orchestra, through the crisp staccato passages 
and unconventional treatment ot the themes, to the last powerful 
chords of the finale, the pianist showed himself thoroughly in touch 
with the work and held the auditors in earnest attention throughout. 
he was given 


From the first vigorous measures accompany- 


His technic was strong and spirited. At the close 
numerous recalls and presented a beautiful bouquet of American 
beauty roses from his pupils. 

Marteau’s Dates.—The dates of the Marteau Concert 
Company for the next month are follows : 

March 26, Minneapolis, Minn.; 27th, St. Paul, Minn.; 28th, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; 30th, Buffalo, N. Y.; 3ist, Watertown, N.Y. April 2, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; 3d, New Haven, Conn.; 4th, Burlington, Vt.; 5th, Mon- 
treal, Canada; 6th, Quebec, Canada; 7th, Ottawa, Canada; 9th, 
Hartford, Conn.; 10th, New York city; Ith, Troy, N. Y.; 12th, 
Worcester, Mass.; 13th, New York city; 4th, Albany, N. Y.; 15th, 
New York city ; 16th, Lowell, 17th, New York city; 18th, 
Washington, D. C. 

Marteau’s Private Concerts.—Henri Marteau will give 
three invitation recitals of chamber music at Music Hall on 
the afternoons of April 10, 13 and 17. Anton Hegner, Mr. 
Novacek and a violinist yet to be chosen will make up the 
string quartet and Mr. Aimé Lachaume will be the pianist. 

Richard Burmeister.—On Saturday Mr. Richard Bur- 
meister conducted his symphony ‘‘ The Chase After For- 
tune” at the last Peabody Symphony concert, at Baltimore. 
Last evening Mr. Burmeister gave a recital at Searcy, Ark. 
This evening he plays at Memphis, Tenn., and to-morrow 


Mass. ; 








Potme Erorique. 
(Un petit morceau pour le piano par E. Grieg.) 
“Que nul soin ne te tourmente” 
“ Aimons-nous, aimons toujours!”’ 
‘*La chanson la plus charmante”’ 
“ Est la chanson des amours.”’ 
VICTOR HuGo. 


A tone poem, pensive and tender, 

A tiny verse brimming with love, 

A melody borne on May breezes 

Which kiss the white blossoms above. 

Sweet harmonies, hauntingly dulcet, 

Sweet word tones so swift to allure 

When such sweetness together is blended. 

Est vraiment lachanson des amours! 

While reading that exquisite lyric, 

When hearing that soft music strain, 

The heart must needs cast off its burdens, 

The weary soul grow young again ; 

For each life must have had its gay springtime 
Whose remembrance will ever endure ; 

Every heart must have sung in that springtime, 


“ Aimons-nous ; Oh, aimons-nous toujours 


Toujours? Ah, Hélas! the bright music 

Is ending in sad, minor strain ; 

“ Le printemps de la vie,” sings the poet, 

No powe r can restore us again 

SAWYER. 


FRANK E 
HAVE just laid down with a sigh Max Nordau's 
| ‘‘Entartung,” and indeed feel as if ‘‘ Degenera- 
tion” had clutched by the throat all modern mani- 
festations of art. I know that these be not brave 
words for bonny spring, but the effect of the book, 
cleverly as it is planned and written, is quite depress- 
ing. According to Nordau, whose ‘‘ Conventional 
Lies” and ‘‘ Paradoxes” you must remeinber, we are 
all ‘‘ Degenerates.” Art in all forms is degenerate, 
and he bundles together, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Burne-Jones, Sar Peladan, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Wag- 
ner, Baudelaire, Victor Hugo, Walt Whitman, Tol- 
stoi, Zola, Verlaine, J. K. Huysman, Flaubert, De 
Maupassant, Mallarmé, Edgar Poe; in fact all the 
gods of latter day culture in one contemptuous 
phrase—‘‘ Degenerates.” 


* 
a a 


We are all hysterical, all half mad, our brain 
sapped, nerves eaten into, and consequently we de- 
light in the brutal, the overstrained, the morbid in 
art. Why even old Walt Whitmau was nothing but a 
fantastic ‘‘tramp,” whose self consciousness was 
enormously developed. As for Ibsen, he is the per- 
fect type of the anarchist in letters. ‘‘In these latter 
days the poet, dramatist and standard bearer of 
anarchy is Henrik Ibsen. He has succeeded to the 
double crown of Wagner and Victor Hugo. The 
stage has become his kingdom, on which modern prob- 
lems, finding a voice through the speaking trumpet 
of his personages, hurry forward and declaim with a 
vehemence and a repetition of the same ideas that re- 
veal to us their origin. 

Ibsen is before all things a skillful playwright, 
bringing his incidents to a focus and hastening the 
catastrophe which events have prepared, as though 
he would restore the unities of Aristotle. In a dozen 
sentences he can paint asituation, with all its touches 
of feeling and a lively portraiture of the persons con- 
cerned. He has an acknowledged power of perspec- 
tive, a concentrated energy, and in two or three 
characters has shown a creative genius that would 
justify, not indeed the reputation he enjoys, but high 
and lasting rank among the dramatic poets of all 
nations, Yet neither his poetry nor his skill as a 
scene shifter will account for the height to which he 
has climbed. He prophesies of a new time in ac- 





evening will be heard at Nashville. 





cents full of rage. He welcomes anarchy when it 
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comes in as a flood, and would himself, as he gaily 
sings, hoist the ark with a petard were the chance 
given him. Law and order he detests; free love in 
its most anarchic form may count upon his blessing ; 
his pattern characters proclaim that they are ‘‘sick” 
of all responsibility. To him the Ego is the only 
Saviour, and ‘“‘ the will to live” or ‘‘the freedom of a 
mind that obeys its own regulations” and recognizes 
simply its ‘‘ duties to itself” he glorifies with the fer- 
vor of a ‘‘Degenerate.” 
* , * 

So withering in his arraignment and analysis of all 
these gifted mén is Nordau that I begin to suspect 
that he is a ‘‘ Degenerate” himself. He is an anarchist 
in his critical opinions, and ends up by falling into 
the same faults cf hysteria, exaggeration and cere- 
bral frenzy which he imputes to his antagonists. 
There is, however, some truth in his strictures 
of Wagner and Ibsen. 3 

* * 

Tome the very crowning climax of all this modern 
thirst for mental and physical sensation is M. An- 
toine’s ‘‘ Théatre Libre” in Paris, where the ‘‘ Deca- 
dents” hold forth. There they seek to combine in 
one evening all the pleasures of the senses—drama, 
music, perfumes, touch and presumably taste. It 
wouldn't be a bad idea to hand around esthetic cara- 
mels during one of these ideal performances. Then 
all the senses would be touched. 

* = * 

I can’t tell you with what anticipatory pleasure I 
awaited the virgin performance in America of Peter 
llitsch Tschaikowsky’s Sixth symphony in B minor 
at the hands of Mr. Walter Damrosch and his 
Symphony Orchestra. I went Friday afternoon quite 
early to the public rehearsal, and devoured Henry 
Krehbiel’s lucid exposition of the work; and then, 
flanked on one side by a pretty, music-loving actress 
and on the other by hopes built upon the Fourth and 
Fifth symphonies of the great dead Russian, I heard 
the new composition, which its creator labeled 
‘‘Pathétique.” The title is a happy one. The sym- 
phony is largely in the pathetic vein. But although 
the singularly placed finale swept me from my mental 
moorings, the work as a whole was a distinct disap- 
pointment. Beauty of workmanship and a lovely, 
idyllic vein of feeling characterize much of the first 
three movements. 

Really—and I feel that you will scoff at this 
was a suavity in the first allegro (which contains a 
charming sentimental subject), and in the third move- 
ment, which suggested Mendelssohn. Those 
blasts from the Ural Mountains, those Calmuck har- 
monies, the fierce glow, savage sweep and thrusts as 
It was a 


there 


fierce 


from a musical lance—where were they? 
conventionalized Tschaikowsky we got. In the molto 
vivace, with its march-like coda, there peeped at you 
the savage Peter who, like Tolstoi, believed ardently in 
‘‘going to the people.” The novel rhythm of the 
second movement and its delightful, almost dainty 
character were very inviting. But Tschaikowsky says 
nothing distinctively new—in fact, he repeats himself. 
I caught sight of many of his old contrapuntal de- 
vices; of those sizzling chromatic scales of his treat- 
ment of the wood and brass, and the staccato blasts 
in the trumpets, and his fondness for the very ground 
basses of creation, abrupt harmonic traditions, and 
in the last movement we got one big, free, sensuous 
melody which carried my heart out into the open air, 
although it afterward joined in a gloomy funeral cor- 
tége. 

This adagio lamentoso sounded indeed like Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Commedia finita est.” Its piercing and, I 
am tempted to say sensuous sadness makes it the 
strongest number of the work. But—am I too exact- 
ing,—do I crave too much honey from Hybla?—it did 
not fill me like the F minor or E minor symphony. The 
symphonic quality of this Sixth symphony is not so 
much in evidence. In the earlier movements, particu- 
larly in the allegro con grazia, I felt that I was listening 
to a pleasant suite. Mr. Damrosch and his band did 
wonders with the music. I have seldom heard the Sym- 
phony Orchestra play so enthusiastically. Certainly 
there is nothing in the first movement to offend the 
ears of those who lean toward suavity and who ab- 
hor passion and its conflicts. 

os 7 © 
‘*Gabriella,” by Byrne and Pizzi, which was pre- 
sented by Patti last Friday night in Music Hall, was 
written literally to order, and naturally the collabora- 
tors could not give much wing to their imaginations. 
The composer, for example, had to write within pre- 





scribed vocal limits for La Diva, the work had to be 
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in color, so as to please the average concert 
and it had to be compressed within the 
limits of an hour. Now, to do all this meant the cur- 
tailment of situations, the cramping of incident, and 
even the dramatic side was not allowed much expan- 

I really think that, with all these hampering 
itions, the collaborators have contributed a very 
pretty little work, intelligible as to plot, melodious as 
to music. Patti's two solos are very effective. 

Mr. Pizzi has set these lyrics to some very good 
music. Of course, with a book dealing in fiercer pas- 
sions, he Only I wish to 
impress on you that an opera writtén to order and 
test of one’s abilities. 


romantic 


audience, 


sion 


1 
na 


would be more at his ease. 


within certain lines is never a 
Besides Music Hall stage is inadequate for operatic 
representation. Pizzi has the stuff in him, and he 
has had sound training. The more he eschews the 
distinctly national quality of his country’s music the 
I am very tired of 
Italian moonshine music; besides it has been done be- 
and has served its day. Let Mr. Pizzi look to 
this and remember that he lives in America. Here 
no languid breezes blow across sultry lagoons, and 
our moonlight is crisper and whiter than in 
Europe. This young Italian has become acclimated, 
and he is not afraid of color or passion. Let him give 
it to us in more unconventional accents. In a word, 
let him forget he ever studied in the hot sunshine of 
Then Pizzi will 


bigger a fellow he will become. 


fore, 


even 


Italy, and recollect his environment, 


* 
+ 


do something 
* 


I remember first hearing Pizzi’s music in Brooklyn 
three years ago, where his ‘‘ William Ratcliff” music 
was played by Mortimer Wiske. It was with this 
opera that he won the Bologna prize of 5,000 frs. in 

This was awarded him by three eminent judges 

Boito, Martucci Bottesini. The opera was 
afterward performed with great success at the Com- 
munale in Bologna. Pizzi is a pupil of Ponchielli 
and the Milan Conservatory, and in 1885 won the 
priz In 1887 he gained the first 
and second prizes in Florence for two string quartets. 
He is now in his thirty-first year, and when he eman- 
cipates himself from the leading strings of his school- 
ing and becomes more cosmopolitan in his thematic 
types we may expect something. That he has 
is beyond a dqubt. 


1889 


and 


e for a one act opera. 


a 
‘talent de théatre ” 


6 
* 


I went to the third public 
script Society last Wednesday evening in Chickering 
Hall, The hall was packed with enthusiastic people; 
but for me the program was mediocre. I heard little to 
admire, save Arthur Foote’s overture ‘‘ Francesca da 
which I heard before, consequently it was 
not anovelty. Of course it dwarfed the other num- 
for it is extremely well written and scored. 


Rimini,” 


bers, 


Victor Harris’ pretty and clever part song, ‘‘ Go Hold | 


White Roses to Thy Cheek,” made a great success, 
and Homer N. Bartlett's aria for tenor and orches- 
tra, ‘‘Khamsin,” proved dramatically effective. It 
was sung by Mr. S. Fischer Miller. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch conducted the orchestra. I certainly have been 
to more interesting meetings of this society. The 
program committee should have the souls of Spartans 
and the discriminating powers of professional critics. 
Perhaps with these qualities these concert pro- 
grams might be made more enjoyable. 


Rie 


* 
* * 


Brother Addison F. Andrews’ neat male chorus was 
given half a chance. The F. in Addison's name 
‘‘Future "—so look out for this budding 


ind versatile fellow. 


not 
‘ Se tne 
Stands [o! 


compose! 


* * 


Edwin A. Hoff, the popular tenor of the ‘‘ Boston- 
’ who went South some weeks ago for his health, 
Mr. Hoff is in the 

gained 15 
I asked him 
‘* Peel oranges and loaf,” 


1ans 


returned 


to the city last week. 
and 


best of spirits and voice, has 
pounds during his sojourn in Florida. 
what he did with his time. 
I suspect, however, that in the dark re- 
esses of some mysterious Louisiana bayou ‘‘ Ed” 
casionally gave vocal tips to musical alligators 
whose early education in saurian solfeggios has been 


neglected. It was his first vacation tor nine seasons, 


le replied 


d he needed it badly. He began singing again in 
last Saturday night at the Broadway. 
The ‘* Bostonians " are in Washington this week. 


Robin Hood 


This from ‘* Life :” 
ENTHUSIASTIC CATHOLIC Laby (to Jewish proprietor 
of Music Hall): ‘‘ Dear Mr. Mendlebaumn, do let us 


meeting of the Manu- | 


have the hall for our concert, and I will say ten Ave 
Marias for you.” 

J. P. M. H. (shaking his head slyly): ‘‘ You would 
haft ter say Ave Moseses for me.” 


* 
* * 


I think that Victor Herbert has revolutionized the 
old established style of writing for the violoncello in 
his new concerto. It is the second work of the sort 
from the pen of the gifted Irishman, but it is as totally 
unlike its predecessor as is the rococo ‘cello concerto 
of the past. Symphonic in character the first theme, 
which is the dominating theme, is rather sombre and 
dramatic than lyric. The phrase is modern, and is 
treated most exhaustively by the composer, who has 
mastered the mysteries of orchestral color, counter- 
point and composition. The lyric idea in the slow 
movement is lovely, and just suits the big, unctuous 
tone which Herbert draws from his instrument. In 
the last movement we get some virtuosity, but not of 
the ‘‘ fiddling” sort, which most violoncello virtuosi 
indulge in. The composer knows well the limitations 
of his beautiful instrument, and he has preferred to 
write musical periods of a broad flowing, cantabile 
character, or else short phrases pregnant with dram- 
atic feeling. The usual tarradiddling, skips and 
jumps and skin deep scale playing are absent. Asa 
whole the concerto impressed me by its passionate, 
powerful quality, Itis quite the best thing Herbert 
has yet written, and he played in a style which 
caused the usual apathetic Philharmonic audience 
to thaw into bravos. 


* 


* x 


Somebody has written ‘‘nothing keeps alive so 
many lies as good music.” Music never lies. It al- 
ways tells plainly who made it. Ask Messrs. So 
& So. 


” 


Have you remarked my ‘‘ Dolls’ House” at the 
head of the column to-day? Of course I really do 
not look at all like that. I am bald, old, very 
thin and a Nordau ‘‘ Degenerate.” 


* 


Oh, dear! And will it be so in the future? Will the 
‘‘Rosedales” of to-day be to our children as the 
‘‘Rosedales” of our fathers? Other times, other 
manners. You know it. I can’tread ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” I can't even get along with the brilliant 
Ouida and her picturesque platitudes. ‘‘The Castle 
of Otranto,” ‘‘ The Monk,” even ‘‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” with its pseudo-classicism, interest me 
more than that certain period in English novel writ- 





and woman moved about listlessly, while o’erhead 
was a brave British sky, and the lark twittered at the 
|dawn. At night there was mild wassail, and when 
the moon had risen and the house bathed in its serene 
| rays,—why, hist! ‘‘Who goesthere?” ‘‘ Hush, ’tis 
I.” ‘*Ah, sweet one, and well you knew the secret 


panel.” ‘ 


a * 

Confess, gentle reader, that the day has passed for 
that sort of thing in fiction, although I believe milli- 
ners’ apprentices and drug clerks do wallow in the 
glorious and fashionable atmosphere of ‘The 
Duchess.” But the time when clanking doors, 
horrid family skeletons, lurking gypsies, awful oaths, 
deep dyed, though gentlemanly villains, abductions 
and struggles in the dell, ah, have they not flown? 
‘‘Ou sont les neiges d’antai?” sang that delightful 
rogue of old France, Frangois Villon. And where 
are the plays of yester-year, might we too pipe in our 
modern treble? As I sat in the Star Theatre the 
other night and watched the unfoldment of ‘‘ Rose- 
dale,” I wondered if Lester Wallack, dashing, graceful, 
manly, magnetic Lester, could come back to us in 
his prime, if even he could rehabilitate the ancient 
glories of the erstwhile popular play. I sincerely be- 
lieve that he could not. ‘‘ Rosedale” is as obviously 
artificial as the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl "—to which, by the 
way, there is a certain dim resemblance, Let us not 
talk about the good old songs, and the good old plays 
enduring. What is good in art does endure, and not 
fashion’s mutations can stale it, but the ephemeral 
work ages rapidly and ‘‘ Rosedale” never was a work 
of art. 





* 

* 
Its humor is of the flattest, the once sparkling dia- 
logue is vapid, and the whole machinery of the play 
| is oppressive and cumbersome. But, oh, how I liked 
| it once upon a time! How I revelled in the love 
| making of ‘‘Elliott” and ‘‘ Rose,” and how Lester 
Wallack did make love, and how he sang and acted in 
the gypsy dell and—by moonlight. Ahme! Whata 


* 


ing, when the sward was velvety, and high bred man | 
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| storing of ‘‘hows” my memory has stirred up, and I 
thought that George Holland was the most amusing 
figure in the universe. But the ‘‘ Bunberry Kobs” 
have been plentiful since, and the rich hunting squire 
who gets purple and says ‘‘S’Death!” ‘‘Gadzooks!” 
is banished from contemporary English fiction. 
Helas! ‘‘Ou sont les neiges d’antan?” 


* 
7 


* 

The revival at the Star is in no wise a remarkable 
one. Butitis smooth. Joseph Haworth is an actor 
who lacks plasticity, although he atones for it with 
his virile intensity. He was not a graceful ‘ Elliott 
Gray,” but he was averyenergeticone. Mr. Mestayer 
made a funny ‘‘ Knobb,” although he burlesqued the 
part a trifle. The villain, ‘‘Miles McKenna,” and 
what an awful villain he used to be in days of yore, 
was done in good old traditional fashion by F. J. 
Keenan. That polished scoundrel, ‘‘Col. Cavendish 
May,” was in the excellent hands of Mark Price, and 
the exaggerated character of ‘‘Dr. Leigh” was in 
the able hands of Howard Gould. The women in the 
cast were Annie Clarke, Isabelle Evesson, Kate Ryan, 
Belle Stokes and Helen Dayne. They acted intelli- 
gently. ‘‘ Rosedale” may interest latter day audi- 
| ences, but I sincerely doubt it. It is old, but not old 
| enough. Great age would insure veneration. Not 





| being white of hair, but only wrinkled, this most arti- 


ficial of dramas is a bore. 


| 
| 





| 


Yet I cannot refrain from 
once more exclaiming, ‘‘ Where are the snows of 


yester-year ?” > 
* 


I only hope that Max Heinrich will give a song re- 
cital here this spring, or rather a series made up of 
selections from Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Bungert 
and Brahms. He plays his own accompaniments, 
and is inimitable in this difficult and exquisite genre 
of the singer’s art. With his wife, Anna Schubert 
Heinrich, a charming soprano, Mr. Heinrich can 
give you your fill of Lieder music, finely interpreted. 
In a period when noisy piano recitals rule the musi- 
cal roost Mr. Heinrich’s finished art would be most 
welcome. 


* 


& * 


Have you had enough for to-day ? 








JOHANN STRAUSS, 

TTO EISENSCHITZ lately interviewed 
Johann Strauss, and writes: ‘‘In a side street 
of the Wiedener High street, the Igelgasse, stands 
the one story honse of the composer of the ‘ Fleder- 
maus.’ All without is still and peaceful ; it is a home 
that all must envy him the possession of. From a 
roomy entrance hall doors lead into the salons and 
boudoirs, into the smoking and billiard room and the 
parlors, while a broad staircase leads to the upper 
private rooms. The servant, who speaks question- 
able German, gave me a scrutinizing glance, and then 
led me, after receiving my card, through a rich salon 
te the small, modest boudoir. Every piece of furni- 
ture, every mirror, every picture, every statuette, 
every trifle, was a precious work of art. A delicate 
female hand must have been at work. I was admir- 
ing even the portfolio of autographs, this fin de 
siécle bit of ornament, with sketches by Munkacsy, 
Deffregger, Blaas, Cargn, Fux, Schliessmann, a won- 
derful caricature of Wagner by Leo Délibes, when 
the lady of the house entered and soon charmed me 
by her lively conversation. It is to the kind commu- 
nications of this lady’s lips that our readers owe the 

following details regarding her beloved husband. 

‘‘ Johann Strauss, who will celebrate next fall his 
fiftieth jubilee of work, is composing with unflagging 
energy and creative enthusiasm a new opera, which 
will be produced next season at the Theatre an der 
Wien. He works several hours in the forenoon, and 
at night chiefly from 10 o'clock till 3 o’clock in the 
morning, standing at his desk smoking and drinking. 
He never goes near the piano, and writes at once the 
whole score. This overexertion makes him suffer 
from nervous excitement. The libretto of the new 
operetta is the work in common of Davis, author of 
‘‘Das Heirathsnest,” and Kalbeck. Davis has in- 
ventive talent; Kalbeck writes charming verses. The 
subject is not volksthiimlich, but designed for the in- 
telligent public. Yet, as Strauss thinks, the lyric 
flight of Kalbeck often requires to be checked, as he 
is dealing with the text tor an operetta where the 
verses need not be too polished nor the language too 
poetical. The scene is in Southern Hungary, the 
matter very interesting, very stimulating to the com- 
poser and containing many pretty situations. The 
work is nearly completed and new ideas are already 
forming in Strauss’ head.” 

In Berlin Strauss’ most popular opera, ‘‘ Der Fled- 
ermaus,” will celebrate a jubilee that has fallen to 


has 





the lot of no modern work—its 600th performance. 
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6 ONORS were easy,” as they say in Eng- 

H lish whist, in music 1n Berlin last week. ‘‘ Medici” 
held the boards during four nights at the Royal Opera 
House, and all four of them were absolutely sold out. The 
success of Leoncavallo’s work in Berlin is an undoubted one, 
and as far as I am able to judge, one of the genuine kind 
that is going to last. For the present week likewise four 
performances of ‘tI Medici” are announced and seats for 
them are rather difficult to obtain, as I found out to my 
sorrow last night. It is wonderful what a personal interest 
the Emperor is taking in Leoncavallo’s work. He went to 
hear it again last night, something he has not often been 
known to do, and now he has even gone so far as to ask 
Leoncavallo to write an opera in the great historic style on 
the subject of ‘‘ The Roland of Berlin.” ‘This is the title of 
a novel by Willibald Alexis, the hero of whichis Elector 
yclept ‘‘ The Iron One.” 


Frederic II. of Brandenburg, 


Professor Taubert, the German translator of ‘* Medici,” 
has been asked to write the libretto, viz., to dramatize the 
novel, 


Preparations for the first production here of Verdi's 
‘‘ Falstaff” in German are pretty far advanced and the 
opera will probably bé given week after next. In Cologne it 
met with a tremendous success last week. 

* * 

Concerts were numerous, but none of them of very great 
importance. I can therefore let them pass muster witha 
few remarks and without either wearying you or myself too 
much. 

Franzi Muetter, from Vienna, 
me through a personal letter from Moriz Rosenthal, was 
the first one, who a week ago to-day competed for Berlin 
honors. They did not fall to her lot as easily as at her 
home, the Austrian capital, where she is reported to have 
a great number of friends and admirers. The occasion 
was of some special interest to me, as the young lady is 
said to be planning a trip to the United States. Candidly 
speaking, and if | were asked for my best advice, I should 
dissuade her from such an undertaking. She has indeed 
a pretty fair and by no means unsympathetic mezzo voice, 
but she does not use it to the best advantage, and it is 
marred by such a tremolo that her long notes all sound like 
trills, while her attempted trills produce a tremolo effect. 
Moreover her style and genre are too small and would hardly 
draw in New York. Her stage appearance, however, is 
prepossessing. 

Miss Muetter sang first some old Italian arias: ‘‘ Pur di- 
cesti,” by A. Lotti (1700) and ‘‘ L’Amour est un Infant 
Trompeur,” by Padre Martini (1750). Later on she gave 
Lieder by Schumann, Brahms, Franz, E. Loewenberg, 
Rubinstein, Gounod and Gordigniani, and lastly an aria 
from Donizetti's ‘‘ L’Elisire d’amore.” The lady, who had an 
audience of undoubted quality at Bechstein Hall, was fairly 
successful with her public. 

Miss Hanka Schjelderup, a Swedish pianist, who lent as- 
sistance, such as it was, at this concert, wasa pitiable ob- 
ject. She essayed a performanc of Liszt's transcendental 
legend, ‘St. Francis Walking on the Waves,” and butch- 
ered it unmercifully. She is no more a pianist than her 
brother—the author of a one-act opera, ‘‘Sunday Morn- 
ing,” which I heard at Munich last summer—is a composer. 
‘They both mistook their vocation. 

* & & 


On Wednesday evening the Gmiir couple gave a vocal 


highly recommended to 





concert at Bechstein Hall somewhat on the Henschel plan. 
Rudolf Gmiir is a baritone of considerable dramatic ability 
as well as a fair singer. His place, however, seems to- be 
more the operatic than the concert stage, and in fact I learn 
he has just been engaged for the Cologne Opera House. 
His wife, Mrs. Amélie Gmiir-Harloff, has a soprano voice 
of not much beauty but considerable sonority and flexibil- 
ity. 
the common but nothing exactly remarkable, except per- 
haps Chr. Sinding’s pert baritone song, ‘‘I Carry Any Hat 
I Please.” This Zzed, bristling in the accompaniment with 
the now well-known Sinding fifth, is as daring and original 
a thing as I have lately heard. It is written textly and 
musically in the spirit of defiance against all hampering 
rules and preaches annihilation of old fogyism. Lorleberg’s 
cycle of four songs, entitled ‘‘Speilmannsleben,” was like- 
wise new and partially interesting to me. 

I could not stay longer as I wanted to hear Emma Al- 
bani’s concert at the Singakademie, which took place a 
little later on the same evening and was attended by a large 
and fashionable audience. Her Majesty the Empress 
graced the concert with her presence, probably in recogni- 
tion of the fact that Albani boasts the proud title of Royal 
Prussian Court Singer. 

Be that as it may, the ravages of time could not be hidden 
even from the presence of royalty, and only the skill and 
almost consummate art of Mrs. Gye-Albani helped her to 
disguise them to at least such an extent that a Berlin public 
and even part of the press were gulled into showing furious 
signs of approval. I have frequently noticed heretofore 
that they don’t understand much about voices or singing 
here in Berlin, and I am almost convinced that that other 
vocal wreck, Mrs. Patti, could still be successful here. 

Albani first sang the ‘‘ Casta Diva” aria from ‘‘ Norma” 
(just as of yore), and in the opening portion of thecan/c/ene 
her voice wabbled like calf’s foot jelly, and her intonation 
later on became as impure as New York Croton water (such 
as I remember it from its looks, I never tasted it). In the 
allegro portion, however, and later on in an aria from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord” her coloratura was still 
marvelous, her art beyond fault finding, with the sole ex- 
ception of the trills, in which the notes were to my ear of 
smaller interval than that of a semitone. A Handel aria 
was also sung with great skill and above all in unexcep- 
tionable oratorio style. 

Vianesi’s accompaniments, especially in the great ‘‘ Tann- 
hduser ” aria ‘‘ Dich theure Halle,” 

I mentioned Mrs. Albani’s success with the public before, 
and must add that she was forced to two encores, the one 
an Arditi waltz and the other the always with us, never- 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” Zout comme 


were execrable. 


more-to-be-shaken-off 
chez la Patti.” 

Mr. Frank Schoerg, a very capable violinist, was nearly 
lost sight of on this occasion, albeit he played with very 
nice and sympathetic, but a trifle too small tone, and in 
refined style, a gigue and sarabande by Bach, and the two 
first movements from Wieniawski’s D minor violin con- 
certo. 

Some piano solo performances are not worth mentioning. 


* # # 


The ‘‘ Music Festival” in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the existence of the Berlin ‘‘ Tonkiinstler- 
verein ” began on Thursday night with an orchestral con- 
cert at the Singakademie, followed on Friday night with an 
organ concert at the ‘‘ New Church,” and supplemented on 
Saturday evening with a vocal and chamber music,concert 
at Bechstein Hall and a dinner at the ‘“ Vier Jahreszeiten” 
on Sunday noon. The latter, I am sorry tosay, I did 
not attend, but it was about the only thing that was abso- 
lutely festive in this music festival. The rest was almost 
all as pretentious and at the same time unimportant as the 
society with the high sounding title seems to be. In pur- 
pose it would appear to pursue the same aims as perhaps a 
joint venture of the New York Manuscript and State Musi- 
cal Association might produce. In reality the Berlin Ton- 
kiinstlerverein is far below either of these two transatlantic 
organizations in ability, material and means. It possesses 
over them only the sole advantage of age. 

The first concert was dedicated to orchestral and choral 


works. They were all novelties to me, although some of 


The couple sang some things that were rather out of | 
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them have been performed here before. Absolutely new 
was Benno Horwitz’ (assistant music critic of the *‘ Post”) 
symphonic poem, ‘‘ Through Night to Light.” Itis not unin- 
teresting, as far as contents are concerned, but it suffers 
from unskillful orchestration. The composer conducted. A 
concertstiick for violin, op. 66, by Albert Becker, conductor 
of the Cathedral choir, shows two fair themes, of which the 
first is used for variations. 


This novelty was well played 
by Concertmaster of Royal Orchestra. 
The most important and by far the best work was Fred- 
erick E. ‘The chorus, soprano 
solo and orchestra, poem by F. Koch is a for- 
mer and one of the most gifted pupils of the Hochschule. 
The composition is contrapuntally remarkable, and shows 
both rich imagination and a fine sense of form. It was 
adequately performed by the Otto Schmidt Chorus, Mrs. 
Mueller-Ronneburger, soprano, and the Philharmonic Or- 


Fritz Struss, the 


sound Stream,” for 
in. 


Koch's 
Hoelderl 


chestra under the composer’s baton. 

Very interesting also was Max Puchat’s ‘‘ Tone Poem for 
Orchestra,” entitled ‘‘ The Tragedy of an Artist,” five move- 
ments, with the program: (a) Prelude, ‘‘ Youth’s Striv- 
ings ;” (b) A Melody; (c) ‘‘On the Waves of Fortune,’ 
‘* Warning Voices ;" (d) ‘‘ Funeral March to the Grave of the 
Betrothed ;” (e) ‘‘ The Last Battle,” ‘‘ Blown Away,” “‘ For- 
gotten.” There are moments of beauty in this, alternating 
with meaningless phrases. Sometimes the composer's in- 
vention seems to take a high flight and the next moment 
it into absolute triviality, as for instance in 
the trio of the ‘‘ Funeral March,” w 
In agreeable contrast to the other com- 


such 
hich is banal and vul- 


falls 


gartoa degree. 
posers Puchat showed considerable capacity also as a con- 
ductor of his own work. Felix Dreyschock played a tedi- 
ous piano concerto in A flat by Josef Rheinberger, and the 
Schmidt Singing Society sang a dry four part a capella 
setting of the Ninety-first Psalm, by Prof. Martin Blum- 
ner, which calls for no comment. 

Much less important was the church concert on Friday. 
Compositions by Dienel, Fanter and Robert Radecke were 
of the slightest possible interest. A romanza for violin 
with organ accompaniment, by Puchat, proved an entire 
failure. Only the Thirty-fourth Psalm for chorus with 
organ was remarkable for artistic building up, and a psalm 
for alto and organ, by Horwitz, sung very well by Miss 
Clara Schacht, pleased melodically and by means of its 
warmth of expression. The best work on the program was 
Theodor Krause’s setting of Klopstock’s ‘‘The Lord’s 
for chorus and solo voices a capfel/a, which shows 
It was finely given under the 


Prayer,” 
genuine religious feeling. 
composer's direction by the Nicolai-Marie church choir. 

The program for Saturday night at Bechstein Hall 
brought a string quartet in C minor, by Oscar Pasch, in 
which some of the variations of the lengthy slow move- 
ment are beautiful. It was well played by the Halir 
Quartet. 

A piano quartet in B minor, by Richard Johannes Eich- 
berg (piano teacher at the Hochschule), showed some 
pleasing but not very original invention and an occasional 
Wagnerian harmonic progression. Felix Dreyschock 
played the piano part. 

The last chamber music work was a string quintet in F 
major by F. E. Koch, which was a thorough disappoint- 
ment to me, as from the above mentioned choral work I 
had anticipated a work of importance. In reality the 
quintet proved to be a weak and absolutely tedious imi- 
tation of the Brahms’ style with all the Brahms left out. 

Four composers were represented on the program, with 
fourteen songs, of which only Tappert’s ‘‘ Am Abend ” and 
Otto Schmidt’s ‘‘ The Kiss” made a favorable impression 
and were redemanded, while the Zzeder of Adolf Stemler 
and Richard Wustandt are below notice. So was also the 
singing. 


ciss’ 


* & * 

On Friday evening also Miss Clotilde Klaeberg gave her 
second concert at Bechstein Hall, a Schumann-Chopin re- 
cital, of which, I am sorry, I could hear nothing ; but of the 
concert of the Berlin Teachers’ Singing Society, which took 
place at the Philharmonie on the same evening, I was in 
time to witness nearly the entire second half. Prof. Felix 
Schmidt, the baritone singer, is the conductor of this male 
chorus organization, which ranks among the highest. They 
sing admirably, but not with quite the finish of the New 
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HOWE-LAVIN 


OONOEBRTS. 


MARY HOWE, the handsome and brilliant young Soprano, and 
WM. LAVIN, the talented young Tenor, after nearly two years. 
sojourn and operatic work abroad, will return to this country March 1, 1894 
and will be open to engagements for Concert and Festival work, Song 
Recitals, Oratorios, &c, 

They will also make a tour through the entire country with their own 
Concert Company, which, in addition to Miss Howe and Mr. Lavin, will 
include: MISS LEONORA VON STOSCH, Violinist; SIG 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone, and MR. ISIDORE 
LUCKSTONE, Musical Director; also special engagement for a 
few of the opening Concerts only, in March, of the distinguished Pianist, 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. Address 
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ing forte and acertain drusgueness, which I like in a male 
Their attack is as solid as that of a phalanx of 
apella quartets I heard from 
’ (likewise a battle 


chorus 


cavalry. Of the various a 


them Hugo Juengst’s ‘‘ Spinn, Spinn’ 


horse of the Arion) had to be repeated,and Marschner’s 
difficult ** Last Will” was given with almost virtuosity. 
A part song, ‘‘ Night,” by Richard Schumacher, a member 
of the society, I liked immensely. 


(he soloists were Miss Lucy Campbell, a violoncellist with 
a small tone but smooth technic, and Miss Margarethe Boye 


Leipsic, 


from a contralto, who although she possesses the 
low D, which she sonorously gave out in Schubert's ‘‘Death 
the of the mezzo timbre than of the 
true contralto. Schuraann’s ‘‘ Belsatzar” is hardly a female 


song, but in two Swedish folks songs which the lady gave 


and Girl,” has more 


in her own language she was evidently at her best and 
thoroughly at home 
Altogether the concert was a treat. 
* & & 


Wonders will never cease, nor wili wonder children cease 
to crop up. A ten year old girl, Stephanie Steyfi, from 
Lemberg, played Sunday forenoon before an invited audi- 
ence. She essayed the Beethoven Pathetic sonata anda 
nixed program, but beyond a good touch and nice musical 
ild not find anything remarkable in the 


inclinations I cor 


child 


* & & 


The Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory gave a pupils’ 
concert at the Singakademie on Saturday night. I could 
not attend, but hear that nearly all the performances gave 
proof of the earnestness and great activity of the directors 
and staff of teachers. Of the pianistic efforts, those of 
little Miss Simonson and the Misses Marsh, Radermacher 
and Lysell are described as noteworthy, and the vocal per- 
The 
well under Professor Genss’ direction and the 
fine shading is especially praised. Professors Klindworth, 
Scharwenka and Genss conducted the Philharmonic or- 
chestra in the diverse accompaniments with accuracy and 


formances are said to have shown good schooling. 


chorus did 


skill, 


* *# 


Last night we had a concert by Amalia Joachim and her 
daughter Marie at the Philharmonie, which spacious hall was 
crowded for the occasion. My judgment for short is that 
the older lady can no more and the younger one not yet 
However, the public did not agree with me, and ap- 


sing 


plauded almost everything vociferously. Theprogram was 
select one, embracing duets and solo Lzeder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Cornelius and Schumann. On this occasion 
I heard some Schubert Lzeder which I had not known and 
which, Schubert enthusiast as I am, I wish I had never 
heard, for they were not beautiful. Where and why Mrs. 
Joachim, who sang them (‘* Vor meiner Wiege,” ** Du liebst 
mich nicht” and ‘‘ Rosenband ”), dug them up I don’t know. 
The Cornelius’ ‘* bridal songs,” however, I liked very well. 
Of the duets Brahms’ ‘‘The Sisters,” with its coquettish 
end verse, was redemanded. 
* 


* * 


Hugo Goerlitz announces to me from London the birth 
of a little daughter, but what is of more importance to you 
is that ‘‘Paderewski has not yet decided definitely whether 
he will go to the United States next season or not. All an- 
nouncements therefore which were recently made in New 
York are premature.” This comes from headquarters. 

* 


* * 


France, and will conduct here 
next Monday night ‘** Dramatic” 
Biilow Philharmonic concert. 


Rubinstein is back from 


his symphony at the 


* & 


Morris Reno was last week negotiating by cable with 
Nicolaus Rothmuehl, the Berlin tenor. Everything was 
already in fair shape for an arrangement for fifty concerts 
from now till the middle of May, when Mr. Reno suddenly 
telegraphed for Rothmuehl to bring along the costumes to 
sing ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘* Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Nibelungenring.” 
The latter Rothmuehl has never sung on the operatic 
stage; besides his price was made for concert appearances. 


York Arion ; on the other hand they develop a more tell- | When he heard that opera was wanted he dropped the ne- 


gotiations and the thing fell through. You have all missed 
a treat. 


%* % 


Sophie Menter is reported to be writing her memoirs. 


I wonder, and this is the only thing I am really curious | 


about, whether she will say that Sapellnikoff is her and 
Tausig’s son. 
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I believe the report is just as truthful | 


as that d’Albert is Tausig’s son, of which latter fact there | 


seems hardly much doubt. However, whose business is it 


anyhow ? 


* & & 


Among my callers were the Misses Minnie Behnne, Kath- | 


arina Roesing and Franzi Muetter, three singers, and 
Brockway, the young composer. The latter sketched for 
me on the piano his G minor ballad for orchestra, and the 
first movement, just finished, of his first symphony in G 
You will hear of him in due time, mark my word ! 
O. F. 


major. 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 9, 1894. 

HE second concert of the Vocal Society was an ar- 

tistic success, and the part songs to which the program was 

in great part devoted received able interpretation. Miss von 

Stosch, the violin soloist, won many friends through her express- 

ive playing, and received merited recalls, to which she graciously 
responded. 

The third and last concert of the Vocal Society will be devoted 
to a full presentation of ‘The Creation.” I have not been in- 
formed as yet of the soloists, but am assured the parts will be 
well presented. 

The violin department of the Cleveland School of Music, under 
direction of Mr. Henry Miller, gave a highly interesting recital 
in the recital hall of the School on Thursday, March 8. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s pupils, without exception, reflected great credit upon his 
ability as an instructor, and the rather long program retained 
the interest of a large audience through the final number. 

The Third Lecture Recital will occur at the School on Thursday 
evening, March 15, when the following program will be pre- 
sented : 

Lecture, ‘‘ Aptitude, Talent, Genius”. . Johannes Wolfram, Ph.D. 


RECITAL PROGRAM : 

Sonata in C major, (two pianos)............05ss00e: Mozart-Grieg 
Miss Edith Klaustermeyer and Mr. Johannes Wolfram. 

MEM SHS cnscnsccdeeersiseeeretéatiscabaegeate Gottschalk 


Chas. Mayer 





Miss Louise Hart and Mr. Henry Miller. 
Variations Sof CWO PARE, 0.6.0 0sc ccccccseccosese Christian Sinding 
Miss Louise Hart and Mr. Wilson G. Smith. 


Grieg 


Arrangements are being made for a summer normal school to 
be held here during six weeks following July 5. The school will 
be under the direction of Messrs. Alfred Arthur, Johannes Wolf- 
ram and Wilson G. Smith, and the prospects are that many pupils 
and teachers from surrounding towns will avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered for study. 

A large number of our leading lady amateurs have organized 
what they term a musical fortnightly club. The membership 
now includes 300, and many entertaining programs are given 
by its members. Through the influence of this club Case Lib- 
rary is going to add a circulating department of classic and 
modern music, as well as literature bearing upon the art. ‘This 
is a step in the right direction, and much good will result from it, 
while as an investment the library will certainly lose nothing by 
being so progressive. 

Wm. G. Voteller, a talented young amateur, of the city, has 
recently published a popular march, dedicated to the Cleveland 
Gesangverein. He has had it arranged for a full band, and at 
a recent concert it created quite a favorable impression. The 
march has also achieved the dignity of a reproduction through 
the phonograph, and attracts many admiring listeners, who ex- 
claim after having heard it that ‘‘ they have had their full nickel’s 
worth.” 

Young Votellerhas by the way, been recently taken in as a 
partner by his father in the retail music business, the firm now 
being H. J. Voteller & Son. 

Thus itis that, like misfortunes, honors never come single. 

** Pro Bono.” 


J. Warren Andrewy.—Mr. J. Warren Andrews gave a 
very pleasant musical at his studio in Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, last Monday evening, when a number of his 
pupils were heard to much advantage. 














LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., March 3, 1894. 

(€ FAITE Bohemian Girl” met with such a warm 

reception on its jubilee at Drury Lane that Sir 
Augustus Harris concluded that another special perform- 
ance would be to the public taste, and quite right he was in 
his deduction, for on Monday afternoon the house was 
again crowded to hear the well worn, but ever popular 
music, rendered by some of our most popular artists, in- 
cluding Mr. Ben Davies in the part of ‘‘ Thaddeus ;" Mr. 
Charles Manners, as ‘‘ Devilshoof ;” Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, 
as ‘‘ Arnheim ;” Mrs. Fanny Moody, as ‘“‘ Arline” and Miss 
Olitska as the ‘‘ Queen.” Mr. Ben Davies easily bore off 
the honors of the occasion for his singing and acting, which 
left nothing to be desired. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave a 
chamber concert at St. James’ Hall on the same afternoon, 
under Dre A. C. Mackenzie's direction. Two novelties 
were brought forward, the first an anthem ‘‘ God is our 
Hope and Strength,” by Mr. George E. Mott, a student ; 
the work consists of a chorus and baritone solo, the latter 
showing considerable promise. The other was a sonata in 
= (MS.) for violin and piano by Miss Liewela Davies, a 
young lady who has borne off many psizes at the Academy, 
and her composition, too, was full of promise. The com- 
poser assisted at the piano, and Miss Gertrude Collins gave 
an excellent reading of the work, the allegro proving the 
most interesting of the three movements. A varied selec- 
tion of vocal and instrumental numbers made up the bal- 
ance of a program which proved to be up to the high 
standard established by this noble institution. 

Master Jean Gérardy will be in London for the coming 
season, and with his sister Miss Therese Gérardy the pian- 
ist, will make a tour in October and November under the 
direction of Mr. Percy Harrison. Mr. Daniel Mayer has 
also arranged a piano recital for Miss Ilona Eibenschutz at 
St. James’ Hall on March 7, when she will play selections 
from the compositions of Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, 
Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Paganini and Liszt. 

The most successful smoking concert of the season was 
given atthe Prince of Wales’ Club last Sunday evening, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Goodman, who has for 
some time been associated with Sir Augustus Harris’ 
many enterprises, and the Covent Garden Promenade Con- 
certs. A stirring song called ‘‘ The Struggle for Fame,” 
just composed by Mr. Henry Russell in his eighty-second 
year, was sung by a new baritone, Mr. Leonard Russell, 
and both the song and its rendering brought the approval 
of the house. A new variety sketch, ‘‘ Fifteen Minutes’ 
Grace,” by Mr. Walter Goodman, with tuneful music by 
Averton Giffard, expressly written to introduce Miss Olive 
Owen, aged fifteen, who promises to rival Miss Loie Fuller 
in her serpentine skirt dancing with her dexterity and nat- 
ural grace. Miss Mariam Goodman played several delight- 
ful selections for the piano. Mr. Landon Ronald who 
conducted the concert, introduced a new Spanish semi- 
humorous love song, with words by the concert giver. 
Songs, duets and recitations were contributed by several 
well known artists, including Messrs. Dabiers, Guerra, Bar- 
rett, Wood, Julian Cross and Miss Minnie Palmer, Miss 
Annie Marriot and Miss Alexes Leighton. 

Another crowded house gathered on Saturday at the 
Popular Concert when Dr. Joachim led a most satisfactory 
rendering of Cherubini’s quartet in E flat, later joining 
Miss Fanny Davies in Beethoven's sonata in A major, op. 











Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 
Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c. — the Royal 


Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 


Richter Concerts, the 


will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season. 


All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. FF. VERT, 
3 East 14th Street, 

New York City. 
Representative also for the following artists who will visit America 
during the seasons '93 and’94: Madame Albani, Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons. Joseph 

Holl (viol list), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 
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The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, KOERT- 
KRONOLD, LINDH, ELANDI, MACONDA, POOLE-KING, 
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Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company. 
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** I unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five years.”—Frev. H. Butrerriaip, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Boston Classes, Saturdays, 180 Tremont St.—F. H. Butterfield. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 
For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocar 
Reavinc Scuoor, g32 East 23d Street, Room 12, New York. 
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30, and playing for his solo Gade’s + Capriccio.” Miss 
Davies choose Schumann’s ‘ Kreisleriana,” op. 16, for her 
solo, and Mrs. Alice Gomez contributed the vocal numbers, 
‘‘A Summer Night,” by Goring Thomas, and ‘‘ The Linden 
Tree,” by Schubert. At the Monday ‘‘ Pop,” the program 
opened with Mozart's popular quartet in G, faultlessly 
played by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Gibson and Piatti. This 
was followed by Beethoven's piano sonata in C minor, op. 
3, played by Miss Eibenschutz in a manner to merit the 
compliment of four recalls which she received. But the en- 
thusiasm of the audience knew no bounds when Lady 
Hallé and Dr. Joachim joined in Bach’s concerto in D 
minor, for two violins. Rubinstein’s three pieces for 
violoncello and piano completed the instrumental part of 
the program, which included some songs from Miss Dale. 

The South London Choral Association and Institute of 
Music held its twenty-fifth anniversary celebration on the 
same evening. This association, which is one of most im- 
portant suburban musical educational institations, was 
first started as a choral society, but under the guidance of 
Mr. Leonard C. Venables enlarged its sphere of action, 
and now has a competent staff of professors and about 
1,200 students. Meanwhile they have acquired a property 
valued at £11,000. An interesting program was arranged 
for the occasion by the students, and many were the con- 
gratulations received by the worthy principal. 

The strong drawing card at the Crystal Palace Concert 
last Saturday was Mr. Ben Davies, who sang ‘' Through 
the Forest,” from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” and Arthur Somer- 
vell’s ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears,” in his very best form and he 
was greeted with the greatest enthusiasm after each num- 
ber. Miss Eibenschutz was also well received in Chopin's 
concerto for piano and orchestra in F minor, afterwards 
giving as a solo Scarlatti’s sonata in D, Rubinstein’s ‘* Ro- 
mance,” in E flat, and Mendelssohn's ‘* Capriccio” in E, all 
charmingly played. Mr. Albert Fransella gave an admir- 
able rendering of Hofmann’s concertstiick for flute and or- 
chestra, receiving two recalls. This was the only novelty 
on the program, and the instrumental numbers were 
Schubert’s great C major symphony, and Brahms’ “ Trag- 
ic,” overture, both receiving excellent interpretations under 
Mr. Mann’s direction. 

Mr. Watkin Mills has been scoring great successes this 
week, singing in a grand concert at Leeds, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Charles Hallé, selecting ‘‘ Wotan’s Farewell to 
Briinnhilde,” from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” ‘‘She Alone Charm- 
eth,” from ‘‘ Reine de Saba” (Gounod) and Schubert's 
‘* Wanderer,” receiving vociferous applause from the im- 
mense audience. On Thursday night he made another of 
his triumphs at the Albert Hall in Gounod’s ‘‘ Requiem,” 
from ‘‘ Mors et Vita” and the ‘‘Stabat Mater.” He sings 
inthe ‘‘ Redemption” at Queen's Hall on Good Friday 
afternoon, and in the ‘‘ Messiah” in the evening. Mr. 
Mills has just been engaged for the National Eisteddfod at 
Carnarvon, which commences July 9th next. He is expect- 
ing to sail for his American tour the first of April. 

Mrs. Frances Saville returned from a most successful en- 
gagement at the Monte Carlo opera season, on the 25th 
inst. and sang in ‘‘ Faust,” for the Carl Rosa’s on the 26th, in 
Liverpool, and in ‘‘ Romeo et Juliet,” on the 28th. Mrs. 
Saville met with a most enthusiastic reception, on her ap- 
pearance after a two months’ absence, and the immense 
audiences honored her with many recalls on both occasions. 
The press unite in their terms of highest praise for her con- 
ception of the part of the hapless ‘‘ Juliet,” and her vocal 
achievements on this occasion. 

The principal works that will be performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival the first week in October are, Cheru- 
bini’s ‘‘ Mass,” in D minor, Berlioz’ ‘‘Te Deum,” Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Choral Symphony,” Palestrina’s *‘ Stabat Mater,” 
‘* Elijah,” ‘* Messiah” and three novelties, an oratorio, to 
be expressly composed by Dr. Hubert Parry, under the 
title of ‘‘ King Saul,” a cantata left in piano score by the 
late Goring Thomas, to be orchestrated by Professor Stan- 
ford, founded on the poem ‘*‘ The Swan and the Skylark,” 
by Mrs. Hemans, and Mr. Henschel’s ‘** Stabat Mater” as re- 
ported some time since. Dr. Hans Richter will be the 
conductor. 
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The festival of the three choirs will be held at Hereford 
from September 11 to 14. Two novelties will be included 
in the program, a short oratorio from the pen of Dr. Bridge 
of Westminster Abbey, and a secular cantata ‘‘ The Knight 
and the Lady Elsie,” by Dr. C. Harford Llowd, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Joseph Barnby at Eton. Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Job,” 
will be included, but the rest of the program has not been 
definitely settled yet. Mr. George Robertson Sinclair will 
be the conductor. 

Much active discussion has been going through the press 
lately in regard tothe establishment of some system of 
enforced registration for music teachers, and a general con- 
ference has been convoked for the 26th of April in London, 
under the presidency of Sir John Stainer, when the ques- 
tion will be exhaustively discussed, and if possible some 
bill for legislation will be introduced into Parliament. 
The movement is backed by the leading musicians of Great 
Britain. 

The Philharmonic Society opened its eighty-second sea- 
son on Wednesday night at Queen’s Hall, andthe large 
concert room was filled with the most fashionable audience 
that I have seen this season. Goldmark’s overture ‘‘Sa- 
kuntala” opened the program, and was a most interesting 
number, and it occasioned some comment that this beauti- 
ful work should not have found its way into the répertoire 
of this old institution before. This was followed by Beet- 
hoven's concerto for piano and orchestra in E flat. The 
solo was most admirably played by Mr. Leonard Borwick. 
The aria ‘ Infelice” (Mendelssohn) received a most dra. 
matic rendering from Miss Ella Russell, who was greeted 
with most enthusiastic applause. The most interesting 
number was Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ No. 6 Symphony,” which I 
defer reviewing until I hear it at the next concert on the 
14th inst. It created a profound impression, and is cer- 
tainly a grand work. The other two numbers were a piano 
solo, Grieg’s ballad in G minor, and the overture 
‘*Oberon.” Dr. Mackenzie conducted a fine performance 
throughout, and gave most satisfactory interpretations to 
each of the works. 

The very sudden death of Mrs. Patey, which occurred in 
such a tragic way, has been the talk of all musicians during 
the past few days. She was singing at a crowded concert 
in Sheffield and had sung Handel’s ** Lascia ch’ io pianga,” 
and was received with such persistent applause that she 
said she could not disappoint the public and sang ‘‘ On the 
Banks of Allan Water.” She was greatly excited, and just 
as she stepped off of the platform fell in a faint and only 
partly recovered for a few minutes, and relaxed into uncon- 
sciousness and died early the next morning. A sketch of 
her life will appear in my next letter. FRANK VINCENT. 


to 








Vienna Letter. 

VIENNA, February 20, 1894. 

HE great musical event of last week was the 

appearance of Teresa Carrefio at the ‘‘ Nicolai” con- 

cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra on Sunday last. The 

‘* Nicolai Society ” is the sick fund for members of the Phil- 

harmonie Orchestra, and every year there is a concert, 

usually made up of rather popular music, in aid of this 
worthy object. 

The concert was very well patronized, Carrefio of course 
being the attraction. and the orchestra under Hans Richter 
was in splendid form. The program opened with Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Stephan" overture, composed 1811 in honor of 
the opening of the New German Theatre in Buda-Pesth. The 
other selections of the orchestra were Weber's ‘‘L’ Invitation 
a la Dance,” Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 and Liszt's 
Rhapsody No. 4. Carrefio played her husband’s—Eugen 
d’Albert’s—piano concerto No. 2 E major, a sort of wed- 
ding present, I suppose. This work distinguishes itself 
not so much on account of the wealth of thoughts and 
melodious inventions contained therein as for the numer- 
ous and highly effective themes, which are artistically 
worked out. It consists of four movements, which are 
played asone. The concerto was most favorably received 
and Madame Carrefio frequently called back to the plat- 
form. She wae with her usual hed and pee veacanel 











ment, and brought out all there was in an all-round effective 
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composition. She is booked for one recital February 22, 
to which I shall return in my next epistle. D’Albert was 
an attentive listener in the manager’s box and evidently 
highly enjoyed his wife’s performance. He was the object 
of a great deal of ‘‘opera glass” attention, his next door 
neighbors being Brahms and Gericke. 

2 #2 

There was a matinée recently at the Theater an der 
Wien for the benefit of some worthy charitable object, on 
which occasion Millécker’s ‘‘ Beggar Student” was given, 
with two Imperial Opera members in the cast, 7. ¢., Paula 
Mark, as ‘‘ Laura,” and Fritz Schrédter, as ‘‘ Rymanowicz.” 
The whole performance was charming and Millécker him- 
self conducted. The house was sold out. 

*# *# ## 

In answer to a great number of inquiries from my friends 
on your side, I would like to say that I fully intend return- 
ing to America about May or June next, and shall perma- 
nently reside there. I have not decided in which city I 
Shall take up my abode, my choice at present lying between 
New York city, Boston and Kansas City. I can assure all 
of my kind friends who have remained faithful to me dur- 
ing my European ‘‘exile” that I shall greatly enjoy re- 
turning once more to God's country and greet them all 
again. ‘‘ Aufwiedersehen !” 

*# *# & & 

The Third Chambermusic soirée by Ondricek, Popper 
and Door was a truly delightful affair, and the large au- 
dience in attendance very enthusiastic in their appreciation 
of the musical treat offered. Dvorak’s trio in F minor, a 
rather long but carefully worked out work, opened the pro- 
ceedings. The two middle movements, allegretto gracioso 
and poco adagio, struck me as the most interesting ones. 
The charming trioin B flat major by Carl Goldmark was 
excellently well played, and the scherzo redemanded. It 
seems a pity that these three artists, who by this time had 
worked themselves into a truly harmonious ensemble, 
should not continue these delightful evenings. The vari- 
ous duties, however, compelling Popper to return to Buda- 
Pesth and Ondricek to resume his concert tournée, make 
such a proposal impossible. 

* *# * 

A promising young soprano and pupil of Mrs. Nicklass 
Kempner, Miss Bertha Nagel, gave a Recital on Saturday 
evening last and met with considerable success. Miss Na- 
gel has a good voice, well trained and under perfect con- 
trol. Her best efforts were Schubert’s ‘‘ Tod und das 
Madchen,” Brahms’ ‘‘ Feldeinsamkeit”” and Moszkowski’s 
Slumber Song. Mr. Arthur Barensfeld accompanied with 


care. eens 


Brahms’ A major violin sonata was given a fine render- 
ing at Jenéd Hubay’s second concert, when the concert 
giver was most ably assisted by Mrs. Fanny Basch-Mahler, 
a pianist of distinction. The performance of this grand 
work was as fine a specimen of choice chamber music style 
as anyone could possibly desire. Hubay then played Tar- 
tini’s ‘‘ Teufels Sonata” with great dignity, and carried 
everything before him in the execution of some virtuoso 
numbers, such as a Wieniawski fantasy and three smaller 
solos by Chopin, Dvorak and Oscar Strauss. 


e see 


For the further information of my Chicago correspondent 
I would like to add that Mr. C. M. Ziehrer will be tendered 
a grand benefit—a kind of welcome after his recent trip to 
America—in this city on the 24th. inst. This affair comes 
off in a large hall, something in the style of the Chicago 
“Turner Hall,” where Ziehrer used to conduct his military 
band concerts for many years. He recently returned from 
Berlin, and will now probably remain in the city until the 
next World's Fair in Chicago. 

* ke 2 

Philipp Fahrbach, a very well known bandmaster and 
composer, died here last week rather suddenly at the age 
of forty-five. Fahrbach, whose fame extended all over 
Europe, was for many years conductor of a military band, 
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BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., 
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D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . 

LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 


M.5.00 


Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 

Dance; Op. 456, Will o’ the vee Op. 457: Gavotte 
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LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. ‘Etude Hu- 
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M. 2.00 


No 2, La Toupie; No. 3, a Babillarde. 
* wine M.3.00 


Price, each, . 
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and at the death 

1ead of his band, with which he traveled very extensively 
yn the whole continent. Fahrbach, Sr., Lannerand Johann 
Strauss, Sr., were the representatives of Viennese dance 


and what you hear nowadays is merely a coarse imi- 


nusic 

tation of a very superior article. 
* *# & 

Eu \lbert gave a piano recital on Friday evening 

ust, which attracted a very large audience to the Bésen- 

fer Saa [he program, which must have been most 

y d’Albert’s enduring powers and reserve forces, 

was a hig nteresting one. D Albert is certainly a giant 


yianists of the present day. The enormous 
, the his wrists and 


marvellous memory are d'Albert’s chief ac- 


the j 


elasticity of mus- 


»wwer of his fingers 








comp nts. A master in the treatment of the many 
1ades of touch and the art of working out the smallest de- 

tails, d'Albert nevertheless lacks one thing, z, ¢., sentiment. 
Th elect wa partic ilarly noticeable in the playing of 
Beethover \ flat major sonata and in the second move- 
the ¢ ujor fantasy of Schumann. D’Albert as- 

tonis ) does not move on¢ His playing elicits 

1 itest admiration, but it never excites you to great 

" 18 He also played his own F sharp minor son- 
ita lich met with but fair success. The applause during 

yas continuous and loud, but there was no en- 
A eavdie 
i 

Last Sunday we had a good performance of ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah" under Wilhelm Gericke. As long as the manage- 

ve of the Gesellschaft concerts insists upon the idiotic 
ind imbecile idea of giving an oratorio like ‘‘ The Messiah” 
it the ridiculous hour of 12:30 p. mM. it cannot expect to fill 
the hall with listeners. So it came to pass that the place 
was only about half full, and after the ‘‘ Hallelujah Cho- 
rus" had been sung the clock struck 3. I have once before 
nade some remarks upon this ridiculous Viennese idea of 
having the Philharmonic concerts and those of the Oratorio 
Society in the middle of the day. This custom is simply on 
a par with all the rest of the antediluvian and antiquated 
ideas and ways prevalent in this wonderful city. Well, to 
return to the concert: The performance on the whole was 
a e; the soloists were, with the exception of Anton 
sist in only fair; the chorus sang as if the members 
0 were feeling very hungry, which was but natural, and 
Cond r Gericke directed with his usual energy and zeal. 
Sistermanns sang splendidly, and like the true artist that 
Tr co the greatest success. Karl Dierich, a very 
jueer tenor from Leipsic, might prove an attraction in that 
( cal seaport town, but here, where people know nothing 
about s l € rts met with a disaster. What pos- 
essed any bi to import a tenor from Leipsic I know not. 

eet # 

The first of a series of three chamber music concerts, 
by Mes Ondricek, Popper and Door, was given on 
February 7, when a large and cultivated audience lis- 
tened to an unusual treat of excellentinusic. The numbers 
played on this occasion were Mozart’s trio in B flat major 
composed 1796), Beethoven's Grand Trio, also in B flat 


major, and Schubert’s E flat major trio. The three artists 
sre in excellent form and each contributed his share to 


It is 


we 
the general success of this most enjoyable evening. 
certainly not often that one has such an opportunity of lis- 
tening to three artists, each a perfect master of his art. 
All seats for the next two concerts have already been dis- 


ad of 
posed of cae 


Miss Amalia Mollner, a young violinist, was heard ina con- 
cert of her own Friday, February 9, assisted by Mrs. Bertha 
Gutmann rhe hall was densely crowded, as Miss Mollner 


s a well-known and extremely popular young lady, who 


of his father in 1885 succeeded him at the | cellently played and the same can be said of the Spohr 


| 
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‘* Adagio” and the sarabande and tambourin by Léclair. 
In answer to imperative demands for an encore Miss Mollner 
responded with Svendsen’s Romance, the favorite piece of 
all violinists, Mrs. Gutmann was heard to good advantage 
insongs by Brahms, Schumann and Rubinstein, and Délibes’ 
lovely little ‘‘ Chanson Espagnol” was exquisitely sung. 

* ke & € 

There is a movement on foot to build another theatre in 
this city,to be called Francis Joseph Theatre, in honor of the 
fiftieth jubilee of the Austrian Emperor's accession to the 
throne. Four hundred thousand florins have already been 
subscribed and the new temple of art will be opened Septem- 
ber, 1895. The theatre will be devoted to the production 
of light operas, comic operettes and comedies. 

*# ke & & 

A large audience assembled in the Grosse Musikvereins- 
saal on Friday evening, February 9, to listen to the first per- 
formance of this season given by the pupils of the Vienna 
Conservatory Operatic School. A large number of theatrical 
agents, impresarios and nearly all of the Imperial Opera 
artists were present—all in all a very critical audience. 
Musical Director Fuchs conducted the performance and 
Stage Manager Stoll of the Opera was busy behind the 
scenes. The opening number was the ‘‘ Leonore Over- 
ture,” which was very well played. Then came the first act 
from ‘* Fidelio” in the original form, closing with the Grand 
Trio. Miss Mary Lederer, who, by the way, has since then 
been engaged by Director Jahn for the Imperial Opera, sang 
‘ Fidelio” with splendid success and showed considerable 
stage experience, whilst Miss Laura Pollak as ‘* Marceline” 
evinced considerable talent for asoubrette, and also came in 

Mr. Alfred Dirruhofer, 
and afterward ‘‘ Gaves- 


for a goodly share of the applause. 
a splendid basso, sang ‘‘ Rocco’ 
ton” in ‘* Die Weisze Dame.” He possesses a strong, fine 
voice with beautiful quality and ringing high notes com- 
bined, which he uses with excellent good taste and artistic 
discretion. Anexcellent contralto is Miss Lotte Kusmitsch, 
who appeared as ‘‘ Orpheus,” and Miss Kornfeld singing 
the parts of ‘‘ Eurydice” and later on ‘‘ Margarete” in 
Gounod's ‘* Faust,” won well merited success by means of 
her well trained and mellow soprano voice of fine quality. 
Josef Donauer was ‘facile princeps ” as ‘‘ George Brown” 
and ‘‘ Faust; ” indeed he raised an outburst of enthusiasm 
such as I have not seen equalled anywhere outside of the 
walls of the Imperial Opera. He has a commanding stage 
presence, a magnificent tenor of sweet timbre and sings 
like a true artist. Donauer is a pupil of Professor Gins- 
bacher, and considering how scarce really good tenors are, 
he ought to experience no difficulty in securing a most prof- 
itable engagement. The audience throughout the evening 
was most enthusiastic and applauded the different singers 


ad infinitum. 
ane t 
Dr. Raoul Walter, who is at present engaged at the Mu- 
nich Grand Opera, will appear as ‘‘ guest” at the Imperial 
Walter will sing in the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” 


Opera in April. 
In case of success 


‘* William Tell” and ‘‘ The Huguenots.” 
he will probably be invited to sing every season for a 
limited number of times. 

* et & & 


‘*The Mastersingers” was recently sung for the first 
time in the Bohemian language at the National Theatre in 
Prague, and created a great sensation. The audience was 
wild with enthusiasm and the artists were vociferously ap- 


plauded. sen 


Paula Mark, whose present contract does not expire till 
1896, has already been engaged for seven more years from 
that date, so great has her success been since she joined the 
Imperial Opera. Miss Mark signed a three years’ contract 
with Director Jahn when she left the Vienna Conservatory, 


third 7,000 florins. The new contract, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1896, starts with 12,000 florins and rises up to 20,000 


florins annually. aeene 


Jené Hubay, the well-known violinist from Buda-Pesth, 
assisted by Ignaz Briill, gave a well-attended concert on 
February 8 and created a most favorable impression. 
Mr. Hubay, who is known as a splendid virtuoso, on this 
occasion again demonstrated his claims to that title, and 
in conjunction with Briill gave a most enjoyable perform- 
ance of Brahms’ Violin Sonata, op. 108. Briill is too well 
known as an artistic interpreter of Brahms and Goldmark 
to need any further commendation; suffice it to say that he 
played both the piano part in the sonata, as well as some of 
Brahms’ new piano pieces from op. 118 and 119, in his usual 
artistic and perfect manner. Brahms’ new piano compo- 
sitions must be frequently heard before one can properly 
understand them, and so I was not surprised that the au- 
dience seemed ratfter cool and reserved on this occasion. 
It was always thus with new piano works by the great 
master, who does not write what will be understood at a 
first hearing, but what will make a lasting impression 
when heard several times. Briill was the first to perform 
these new creations in public, and certainly deserves full 
credit for having done so. 

* neh # 


On Wednesday, February 7, I heard for the first time a 
young violinist, Emil Kiihns, who hails from Linz, in Aus- 
tria. This young artist plays with a beautiful warm tone, 
and has considerable technical accomplishments. He 
played Franz Ries’ suite, op. 34, in very fine style, and 
showed off his qualities as a virtuoso in a brilliant render- 
ing of Hubner’s ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasy.” Kiihns was very 
warmly received. Miss Timoni, a resident pianist of great 
talent, and Miss Cziak, a soprano, who has to be heard-— 
nolens volens—contributed their share to the making up of 


the program. eeee 


The Sunday concert, February 11, given by the Vienna 
Popular Quartet, several novelties were heard, and alto- 
gether this occasion proved to be a most interesting one. A 
new piano quintet, by Theodore Schablass, a Viennese com- 
poser, opened the proceedings in excellent form. The young 
man seems to lean toward the romantic school, which is 
headed by Weber, Marschnerand Schumann. The new work 
shows considerable talent and brings in each movement a 
wealth of original, fascinating and refreshing details,which 
are cleverly worked out. The composer was several times 
called to the platform, and ought to feel well pleased with 
the reception of hisnew work. The Quartet Duesberg ren- 
dered the novelty in a most artistic manner, and the many 
peculiarly characteristic passages were singled out and 
given a clear and ccncise rendering. The piano part was 
excellently performed by Miss Anna Hirzl, an interesting 
and youthful pianist. She has a good touch, sound technic, 
a fine piano and an artistic temperament. Miss Josefine 
Statzer sang two songs by Schablass, ‘‘ Reminiscence " and 
‘*Wechsel,” words by August Duesberg. Her middle and 
lower notes are beautiful, and her well trained and sym- 
pathetic mezzo-soprano voice was never heard to better ad- 
vantage than on this evening. The next event of this 
soirée was the first production of two songs by Max Lilie- 
nau, also a young composer, who has frequently before 
given us samples of his unquestionable talent. The new 
songs are called: ‘‘ Osterfeier” and ‘‘Glaube, Liebe und 
and are characterized by a sympathetic charm 
The concert 


Hoffnung, 
which cannot fail to make them popular. 
closed with a inasterly performance of Mozart's truly 
beautiful sextet for string quartet and two horns, op. 61, D 


major. eser 


‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” was given on the 13th for the first 
time in the Graz City Opera House, and scored an immense 


has hitherto only appeared in concerts devoted to charitable 
objects. At first she appeared a trifle nervous, but the | and before leaving for Leipsic. At present she receives | success. Director Gottinger superintended the perform- 
second and last movement of Grieg’s sonata, op. 8, were ex- | 5,000 florins ; the second year she will have 6,000 and the | ance, and the artists were called before the curtain after 
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each act, enthusiasm reigning supreme until long after 
midnight. eeee 

Alice Barbi was married on February 13 to Baron Wolff- 
Stromersee, the Czar of Russia's High Steward. The wed- 
ding took place in Mentone, and the newly married couple 
leave soon for St. Petersburg, where they will permanently 
reside. esses 

Van Dyck and. Lola Beeth, of the Imperial Opera, leave 
this week for Monte Carlo, where they are engaged for a 
limited number of performances in opera. Van Dyck will 
not be heard here in March, as he is engaged in Paris, St. 
Petersburg and several other Continental cities, returning 


to Vienna about the beginning of April. 
Rupo.r KInc. 





Weimar Letter. 
WEIMAR, February 19, 1894. 
N the anniversary of Richard Wagner’s death, 
February 13, ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” was given at the 
Opera House under Strauss. The performance was a very 
creditable one, the second and third acts being especially 
well given. Zeller’s ‘‘ Tristan” was in every respect a 
marked improvement upon his first performance of the part 
two years ago; in the last act he did remarkably well, both 
vocally and dramatically. Nothing of that hoarseness was 
noticeable, with which he used to be troubled toward the 
end of the last act. Miss de Ahne sang the “ Isolde,” this 
being her first attempt in this extremely difficult r6le. Her 
performance was on the whole far beyond expectation. I 
never heard her sing half so well, but yet she is far from 
being an ideal ‘‘ Isolde ;” her upper notes are marred by 
too much vibrato and her acting is exaggerated. Strauss 
has of late been taking great pains with her, and she has 
evidently profited a great deal through his instruction. It 
was through Strauss’ influence that she came to Weimar 
some four years ago. At that time great things were ex- 
pected of her, which, however, have not been realized, and 
it is doubtful if they ever will be. She is, to be sure, ahard 
and conscientious worker, but she does not seem to have 
the talent which she gave promise of when she first came, 
and which might be expected of one coming of such a 
musical family. She is a relative of the late great violin- 
ist, De Ahne, who was second violin of the famous Joachim 
Quartet. 
The ‘‘ Kurwenal” of Schwarz was areal artistic perform- 
It is a pleasure to hear Schwarz when he is in good 
Bucha 
gave a noble and dignified impression of ‘‘ Koenig Marke.” 


ance. 
form, which is unfortunately not very often of late. 


The orchestra did fine work. 

Besides ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” we have had since last 
writing ‘‘The Barber of ‘*Magic Flute” 
‘* Taming of the Shrew.” 

Miss Finck as ‘‘ Katharina” and Mrs. Stavenhagen as 
‘‘Bianka” in Goetz’ comic opera were delightful. Miss 
Finck especially is deserving of the highest praise. She is 
an artist of the first rank, and it is to be hoped that the 


Seville,” and 


rumor that she is to leave Weimar soon is not true. 

Miss Schubert made two pretentious efforts as ‘‘ Queen 
of the Night” in the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” and as ‘‘ Rosine” in 
Rossini’s ever charming ‘‘ Barber of Seville.”” She has a 
good deal of technic, but little else. Sheis utterly lacking 
in temperament, and her voice sounds hollow and unnat- 
It's a pity she should be allowed to sing such réles 
as these. Weimar is in need of a good coloratura singer. 

The ‘* Count Almaviva,” of Giessen, in the Rossini opera 
This is one of his best 


ural. 


was vocally a fine performance. 
rdles, and shows off his lyric voice to the best advantage. 
The Wagner Verein gave a concert on the 16th with the 
assistance of Miss Therese Malten, of the Dresdener Court 
Opera, in the large Erholung Saal. 
The program was made up entirely of selections from 
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Wagner's operas, as the concert was given in commemora- 
tion of the great composer’s death. 
Here it is: 


Albumblatt, for violin and piano, arranged by Wilhelmj. 
Dr. Lassen and Mr. von der Hoya. 
*‘Todesverktindung ” from Act II. of ** Die Walkitire.”’ 
** Brtinnhilde,’’ Miss Malten; “ Siegmund,”’ Mr. Zeller 
‘*Wotan’s Abschiel and Feuerzauber”’ from “ Die Walkiire.” 
Mr. R. von Milde. 
“Trauermarsch ” from the “‘Gétterd4dmmerung.”’ 
Dr. Lassen and Richard Strauss. 
Last scene from the “ Gétterdimmerung.”’ 
Miss Malten. 


The interest was centred on Miss Malten, who en- 
joys a great reputation as an interpetress of the leading 
female character of Wagner’s music dramas. I heard 
her in Bayreuth in 1892 as ‘“‘ Kundry” in ‘‘ Parsifal ” and 
as ‘‘ Venus” in Tannhiiuser.” Her voice seems to have 
lost since then some of its freshness, especially in the 
middle register, which was exceptionally good. Never- 
theless her singing was a rare treat. The selection from 
the Giétterdimmerung” she sang better than the ‘* Wal- 
kiire” number, but best of all was the ‘* Liebestod” from 
‘* Tristan and Isolde,” which she gave as an encore at the 
close of the concert. This was a grand and noble per- 
formance. As ‘‘ Isolde” she is probably inferior only to Mrs. 
Rosa Sucher, of Berlin. She was overwhelmed with ap- 
plause, and the Grand Duke. who was present with the en- 
tire nobility, congratulated her personally. 

Mr. Von Milde was in excellent form and earned his full 
share of applause. 

Hoya played the Wilhelmj transcription with excellent 
tone and technic, but his phrasing was not all that could be 
desired. He was a pupil of Sauret for a number of years 
and has been studying since last October with Halir. He 
says he has learned more with Halir in these few months 
than he ever learned altogether before. If he stays with 
Halir he will undoubtedly develop into a first class artist, 
as he is a talented fellow. 

Strauss and Lassen played the funeral march from the 
‘*G6tterdimmerng ” as well as the piano accompaniments 
admirably, but it seems strange that they should use the 
piano for this concert with a fine orchestra at their disposal. 
The first requisite for a good Wagner performance is a first 
class orchestra. 

It is reported that Strauss has been engaged for next 
season as director of the Philharmonic concerts in Berlin. 
This will be a sad loss for Weimar, but Berlin’s gain will 
outweigh Weimar's loss. The genial young composer and 
conductor is in truth a second Biilow as an interpreter of 
3eethoven and Wagner. He is fitted as perhaps no other 
to succeed the unique Hans as conductor of this great con- 
cert organization. 

Some new anecdotes have been told of the eccentric 
Biilow since his death. 

A former resident of Meiningen, who used regularly to 
attend the concerts and public rehearsals of the Meiningen 
Court Orchestra, when Biilow was at its head, tells the fol- 
lowing : 

At one of the public rehearsals, the Ninth symphony of 
Beethoven had been performed in the presence of the 
Duke of Meiningen and a full house. The Duke was 
greatly pleased with the performance, especially with the 
singing of the chorus of ladies, and he requested Biilow to 
speak a few words of praise tothem. The wicked Hans 
stepped to the conductor's desk, rapped for attention, and 
turning tothe chorus said, in the presence of the entire 
audience: ‘‘ Ladies, I assure you, you sang abominably.” 

At another public rehearsal, at which the Duke was 
present, a soprano from Weimar came in in a certain pass- 
age one beat too soon. Biilow immediately stopped the 
performance end turning to the lady said: ‘* Miss , to 
be sure you come from a Grand Ducal stage, and this is a 
Ducal stage only, but nevertheless we can't allow you to 
come in a quarter of a measure ahead of the rest.” 

ARTHUR M. ABELL. 















LEIvZ1G, February 21, 1894. 

Orchestra played Beet- 

hoven’s symphony “ Pastorale” at the seventeenth 
concert, and on the whole satisfactorily. That the an- 
dante molto moto (scene am Bach) was rather suggestive of 
one’s feelings on a hot summer day after a hearty picnic 
luncheon was probably due to the conductor’s interpreta- 
tion. 

The vocal numbers were: ‘‘ Der Mohrenfiirst,” three 
ballads, by Carl Loewe, with orchestra, and recitative and 
aria from Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus.” Mrs. Gisela Staudigl sang 
them, and she is from Berlin. If she sings in Berlin as she 
did in Leipsic it will be sufficient to remand her to the 
court of THe Musica, Courter’s Berlin Budget. If she 
does better there I shall be glad to be relieved from the 
responsibility of condemning most severely an artist upon 
one hearing. At the Gewandhaus concert I fervently felt 
with her when she ended the Gluck aria with ‘‘ Weh’, dass 
ich auf Erden bin!” Mrs. Staudig] substituted for Miss 
Dietrich, of Berlin. 

Prof. Hugo Heermann, from Frankfort, played Bruch’s 
violin concerto in G minor, and Csarda-scenen (with orches- 
tra) by Jend Hubay. He was the best and most successful 
musical representative Frankfort has so far sent to Leipsic 
—and that is saying very much: Frankfort seems to be 
entitled to greater recognition musically than is usually ac- 
corded it. Students might go to cities in Germany of 
much greater reputation and have inferior facilities for 
study and hearing. The Csarda-scenen were a novelty 
here and proved quite taking. One with good instincts of 
Hungarian music can make a great effect with them. Pro- 
fessor Heermann had the most continuous applause of all 
the violinists who have played at the Gewandhaus this 


HE Gewandhaus 


season. eee % 


At the eighteenth concert Schumann’s symphony No. f, 
B major, received a more satisfactory interpretation than 
Beethoven's music to Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont.” But then the 
Schumann symphony is frequently played at the Ge- 
wandhaus and the ‘‘ Egmont” music very seldom, and the 
best orchestras may not hope to do justice to compositions 
without sufficient study. 

It is a trivial matter, but how could a master like Beet- 
hoven, at the closing of the melodrama, when ‘ Freude” 
(Joy) is sadly declaimed, elucidate the word with a few 
jiggy notes? Joy would naturally be expressed by joyous 
music, but a sad allusion to joy cannot consistently be in- 
terpreted by an outburst of humor as Beethoven does in 
this instance. 

Miss Miinch sang the two songs of Clarchen very well.. 
Her high tones served her in good stead. 

It is a great privilege to live in Leipsic and have the op- 
portunity of hearing Reinecke’s Schumann interpretations. 
Of his strong points Schumann is the strongest, not even 
barring Mozart, for symphonies. 

* 2 & 

To Lillian Sanderson’s second concert the soubriquet 

‘*popular” was given, and the large attendance at the 
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nified that the appellation had not been mis- 


Albert Hall s g 
pplied. In addition to the artists who assisted at the first 
}ernhard Stavenhagen took part, playing Beet- 
thirty-two variations in C minor, a Scarlatti piece, 





ys le, op. 38, and Liszt's twelfth rhapsody. 
As Stavenhagen played on this occasion he was decidedly 





) improvement upon Mr. Briining. In fact the quality of 
the accompanist’s tone, by a comparison with that of the 
tar, alone would have justified the wish that he again 

‘ the dual .capacity of soloist and accompanist. 





U t ly tone quality has with most pianists who 
ive pla in Leipsic this season, seemed a minor con- 
erat An editorial article in Tue Musicat Courter 
ect ipon tone in piano playing might do excellently 
a permanent heading of musical papers here. Of the 
numerous pianists heard each season those possessing a 
pathetic singing tone are ina great minority. That 





uny of the celebrities are not among the exceptions only 


roves that other causes than real worth too often put them 
forward 
Mr. Gre vitsch won new laurels, excelling particularly 
what the pianist lacked—tone and grace. His loose wrist 
especially was quite remarkable 
Mrs. San n again gave some masterly interpretations 
a number of songs. If all features of her singing were 
il to her v ay she would rank among the very first. 
* #*# & # 
Considerable surprise is expressed here at the reported 


in New York and other American cities of a singer 
who for a time was connected with the Leipsic opera, and 
thi Failing to make an impres- 


surope 


was any ng but satisfactory. 


sion it she sought and found appreciation in Amer- 


ica. It is possible that Leipsic will in consequence soon 
send over a few more candidates for public favor. 


*# * & & 








Most naturally Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 

Drean th Mendelssohn’s music, is a periodically recur- 
t 4 

ng réper piece at the Neues Theater. he staging 

and presentation of the play are given the most careful at- 


tention, the mountings particularly being very good 


* & 


Rummel gave arecital at the Altes Gewandhaus 





sches Con Bac 
re i 4 
Andante ex pressivo 
at p. 8 B r 
as Lebe 
) \ we 
Wa | Ss bert 
1 r 
n s Mendelssohr 
uu 7 Brahms 
H reske, « 10, N 'schaikowsky 
} 25. | No. f 
/ 
| ”) ( pin 
. ‘ 15, No. 2 ) 
‘ s yp. 21, N ) 3tilow 
Si Dy BOP oven vcnseteoenestoocsnceshaeetesee Raff 
Rhay H r ,N . Liszt 
Mr. R 1el seemed not so well disposed as at the Aca- 
demic concert, but succeeded nevertheless in arousing 
the audience to considerable enthusiasm, which was mani- 


fested by a number of recalls at the close, in recognition of 
Mr 


and Liszt's Ri 


which Rummel added the Chopin nocturne in D flat 
ordanza to the above numbers. 
* # * # 
I have repeatedly heard expressed the wish that the front 
page of some issue of THe Musica. Courter (providing it be 
large enough) be adorned with a likeness of the case that 


contains the cerebral spring of perpetual wit which under 
the trade mark of ‘* Raconteur” is a chronometer that al- 


ways points to some delightful moments. 


ee kh & 
Upon those desirous of hearing ‘‘ The Creation” the 
Singakademie, besides asking very respectable prices, im- 


posed the penalty of listening to Mrs. Olga von Tiirk-Rohn. 


Just as the production of ‘* Franciscus ” was greatly marred 
/y an incompetent singer, Haydn’s masterwork was carica- 


red by one who had made herself ridiculous in her own 


meert recently, and for whose engagement therefore 
there was no excuse. Yes, there was this excuse—that 
espite her song comedy she received some excellent criti- 
cisms and the most ridiculous indorsements of the local 
press, may they emanate from whatever source, are usually 
acted uy as conclusive. 





audience, of at least 2,800, which packed the Albert 


The 
Hall, testified most strongly to the interest in oratorio felt 
Leipsic. With such encouragement what might not be 


xccomplished with so excellent material as constitutes the 
ingakademic Unfortunately, however, the new conduct- 
Klengel, excellent musician though he otherwise 
be, seems not to be in his element in the capacity of orato- 
rio conductor. Much in the production was very crude. 


Leipsic s master singer, Schelper, was at his best, and 


that is the strongest encomium that could be given him. 
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Mr. von Zur-Miihlen, the tenor, was on the whole very 
acceptable. 

It isa source of regret, however, to see such excellent 
and formerly justly celebrated organizations as the Sing- 
akademie and Thomas Choir rapidly declining and falling 
back to mediocrity. 

* &*# & & 

A few days ago the following appeared among the opera 
notes of the ‘‘ Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten:” ‘ The 
latest American conceit is to produce the ‘ Barbier von 
Sevilla’ with a cast consisting exclusively of women. Ac- 
cording to information by the New York ‘ Herald,’ Rossin1's 
opera will soon be given at the Metropolitan Opera House ; 
moreover Mrs. Melba will sing ‘ Almaviva;’ Mrs. Calvé, 
‘ Figaro ;’ Mrs. Scalchi, ‘Don Basilio ;’ Mrs. Guercia, ‘ Bar- 
tolo;’ and Mrs. Sigrid Arnoldson, ‘ Rosina.’” 

The above notice, as one of the numerous attempts which 
German papers so fondly indulge in to ridicule music in 
America, might have been strengthened by adding: ‘* Fur- 
thermore the chorus will consist entirely of Indian squaws 
and chiefs, and the orchestra be composed exclusively of 
negroes under direction of Dr. Dvorak.” 

* & & 
* * * But Richard Wag- 
left no offspring 
* * *” 


** A second Richard, never! 
ner—a genius of the first class—has 
dowered with even a moiety of his gigantic gifts. 
Editorial, Tue Musicar Courier, January 31. 

Not from a desire to provoke controversy, nor to question 
the sincerity of the assertion, but merely for information 
regarding a subject of interest to many readers of Tue 
Musica Courter, at least in Leipsic, if not elsewhere, it 
would be interesting to know the premises for the above 
remarks. 

What justifies the 
Wagner does not possess a moiety of his father’s gifts? 
Were Wagner's first efforts in music indicative of his later 
greatness? Were Wagner's first attempts at conducting a 
concert more successful than his son's (taking Mr. Floer- 
sheim's account as a criterion, though Siegfried Wagner 
does not seem to have done himself justice in Berlin)? 
Were not some of the greatest musicians (including Wag- 
ner himself) at first interested in some other profession— 
usually unsuccessfully? Is it not often that talent is dormant 
untileven later years than with Siegfried Wagner? Is it 
fair to condemn without a trial, or after a successful first 
trial, or without a personal hearing? Is it notat least a point 
in favor of assuming that he may possess exceptional crea- 


positive statement that Siegfried 


tive talent when he is able to appreciate and so clearly 
portray the admirable qualities of another composer as he 
did in Leipsic with Listz preludes and Tasso ? 


* kh 


The third Liszt-Verein concert was under the direction 
of Richard Strauss, and the soloists were Mrs. Kroyan- 
owski-Doxat and Bernhard Stavenhagen. The program 


read as follows : 


Symphonic poems for orchestra 
PROMS CUNO C cncndccndadéccesvssrsncoccsseussasseensanenne Liszt 
SPERMS acces dpe canaueddsseaecesenaente pidemsan Hans von Biilow 


Piano concerto, op. 4, B minor (MS).. .Bernhard Stavenhagen 


Songs with piano acc ompaniment 








ERO SANS dn nie nndndecuckepe theentdeunnees ..... Jensen 
SPCR COE TAON8 nc ccscvcecesceccoees ....Robt Franz 
‘“*Sommerabend ”’....... seen se 
Hungarian Fantasie for piano and orchestra...........6...se0e00. Liszt 
Vovaplel ou “Tiaistereigate © yo cticcrvccvctedduaccccstocetonsé Wagner 
Vorepiel und “ Isoldens Liebestod "’............scecsescceceees Wagner 


Of the first part I cannot speak with a large degree of 
enthusiasm. Liszt’s ‘‘ Héroide Funebre” certainly is 
sombre enough ; but if it possessed other musical qualities 
of merit the audience on this occasion evidently could not 


grasp them. 

Likewise Biilow’s ‘‘ Nirwana.” The subject is philosophi- 
cal. Butis that not enough tocondemn it as a musical subject? 
To me the composition gave the impression of someone at- 
tempting to solve a difficult mathematical problem. He 


works and thinks and broods ; occasionally a ray of light ; 


he seems to solve it—but no, it will not prove, and at last 
he closes his books with a clash, without having attained 
the desired result. Since German composers are so bent 
upon setting Schopenhauer to music, it is an interesting 
conjecture how long it will be before some enterprising 
Englishman will write music to Herbert Spencer's ‘ First 
Principles.” 

The second part, however, gave occasion for fairly earned 
ovations. Stavenhagen’s concerto was very well received. 
It is symphonic in form, with a very dignified first mo- 
tive, which after being cleverly treated, also serves for the 
closing theme. The movements are connecting and the 
work is quite dramatic. Had Stavenhagen refrained from 
indulging in extremely elaborate pyrotechnical displays, 
the concerto might probably be played for its musical worth. 
But it is doubtful whether another pianist will take a 
fancy to the mass of chord and octave passages, the glis- 
sando and other effects by which the filigree of the piece 
is produced. To one whose technic it suits, the concerto 
would be an excellent virtuoso piece. Stavenhagen seems 
to have good inventive faculties for themes and melody, 
talent for form and superior judgment in orchestration. 
His playing, both in the concerto and the Hungarian 
fantasie, was of a high order, and incomparably superior 
to his recent effort. 

Mrs. Doxat, after a slight nervousness in the first piece 
had worn off, was again the great artist whose excellence 
it is always a pleasure to recognize. It was the first op- 
portunity for some years of hearing Mrs. Doxat in concert. 
3y her singing of Lessen’s ‘‘ Sommerabend” she showed 
that as a lieder, as well as an opera singer she would be 
among the very first. The enthusiasm was unbounded. 

Richard Strauss’ conducting was fully up to the usual 
high standard. He took the tempo of the ‘‘ Meistersinger” 
overture in the beginning faster than any conductor I have 
heard interpret it. The prelude to ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Isolde” 
showed that his connection with Bayreuth is based upon 
the greatest devotion to Wagner's ideas. Mrs, Donat's 
singing of the Liebestod was of course the crowning event 
in her part in the evening. Both she and the conductor 
were duly honored by the audience. 

The concert was dedicated to commemorating Richard 
Wagner and Hans von Biilow, both having died on Feb- 
ruary 13. AvucGust GCSSBACHER. 


At St. Michael’s Church.—The choir of St. Michael's 
Church, 252 West Ninety-ninth street, will give Williams’ 
cantata, ‘‘Gethsemane,” on Good Friday evening under 
the direction of W. O. Wilkinson. The choir will be en- 
larged for this occasion and a full orchestra will assist. 
Admission is free and no tickets will be required. 

Gerrit Smith.— Mr. Gerrit Smith gave a scholarly pro- 
gram of organ music at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
on March 6. 


Grace Church Recitals.—Mr. S. P. Warren, of Grace 
Church, has been giving a series of masterly organ recitals 
on the Thursday afternoons of Lent. 


Weiner in Chicago.—The following account of the con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic Club, at Chicago, is 
from the ‘‘ Times " of that city. 

At Central Music Hall last night a soberly garbed Lenten audience 
heard the New York Philharmonic Club and Marion S. Weed. The 
proceeds, between $500 and $600, will be devoted to the use of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, the concert having been arranged for the 
benefit of that institution by the Ladies’ Aid Society under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. A. W. Green. The Philharmonic always gives a pleasant 
and restful program of a strongly Germanic tendency and that last 
evening was not an exception. The house was filled by an apprecia- 
tive audience, and jn the boxes were patrons of the hospital and the 
prominent members of Chicago Presbyterian churches. Miss Weed 
adds to the possession of a peculiarly mellow mezzo soprano voice a 
stately presence and face. She sings without effort or 
affectation. Mr. Marcosson, first violin, gave two Hungarian dances 
of Brahms-Johachim. Eugene Weiner played the aria for the flute 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” with great sympathy, and Miss Weed sang 
Encores were generously responded to 


winsome 


the aria from “ Freischiitz.”’ 
and the Philharmonic added to its past successes in Chicago. 
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Utica. 
Urica, March 10, 1894. 
TICA choirs are the present subjects of discussion. 
Every thoughtful reader of last week’s MusicaL Covu- 
RIER must say ‘‘ Amen” to the ‘‘ Gotham Gossip”-er’s remarks 
upon the value of uplifting church music, and its curiously 
short-sighted undervaluation by music committees in general. 

In Utica the First Presbyterian, Westminster and Dutch Re- 
formed churches are exempt from this charge, each church tak- 
ing great interest and a pardonable pride in its musical service. 
The prices paid are only fair ; not in any case large, and the es- 
timate generally isin proportion to the volume of sound first of 
all. If quality and temperament be added, everybody is grateful. 

In the choral services of Grace Church we find the truest musi- 
cal worship, from a churchly standpoint, the most united and 
harmonious relation between choir, choirmaster and parish, and 
some of the best male and boy chorus work in Central New 
York. 

Last Sunday evening they gave Stainer’s ‘“‘ Crucifixion” with 
admirable swing, expression and devotional effect. 

Last Sunday morning I heard Miss Cook, the soprano of Cal- 
vary Church, sing for an offertory solo ‘‘He that keepeth 
Israel,” and was surprised and much pleased, for I never had 
heard her sing in church before. 

Her voice is pure, true, well placed and well used. It was 
quite equal to the demands of place and selection, and when the 
singer's youth and recent ill health are considered, reflected great 
credit upon her teacher, Mrs. Barry, of Boston, and her own in- 
telligence and musical sense. 

Mr. Edward Baxter Perry’s piano lecture recital on Thursday 
evening was the one musical event of the week. 

His engagement was made through Mr. Edward Elliott, 
director of the Utica School of Music, to whom all who heard 
Mr. Perry’s admirable introductory remarks and his brilliant and 
finished playing owe a debt of gratitude. 

Speaking of the Utica School of Music, suggests the latest 
piece of news, which is that Mr. Burton, the business manager, 
has just effected a five years’ lease of the large building in a por- 
tion of which the school now is, and already is making ex- 
tensive alterations to meet the constantly increasing demands 
of this very successful school, which already numbers over 150 
students. CAROLINE WASHBURN RoOcKWoOoD. 
i —_ 


Kingston. 


Kinocston, N. Y., March 5, 1804. 


HE second concert of the Kingston Philharmonic 
Society was in some respects even more successful and 
pleasing than that given earlier in the season. The chorus 
larger, the intonation better and the unanimity of purpose led to 
happier results. The selections were quite as judicious and 
perhaps more attractive than before. Here is the program : 


was 





‘Gipsy Life’’..... da evcdcecencwaspeemmesccsedeaneasas Schumann 
Philharmonic Society. 

*¢ Siemhe A VOU. 6c c cccccnvconderesdacadacvsvvcaencoene Thome 
GOROTIDs «ob. 0ccdces iveccccpopengpiegecapissevsceseccyes Van Geens 
Victor Herbert. 

Asia, * Huguenots”... .cctccccccccccscvenccceieccccess Meyerbeer 
Miss Gertrude May Stein. 

CREE CAE yon obats cata adt paenaei ree recess: <6aaed ) ee 
Philharmonic Society. 

PRN SS Conse s doces ounces vaewihvckeenbague 6anh cAtnesise Chopin 
PD VAS osu iarvsen cis incdetauresetessecennrsye anes Herbert 
Victor Herbert. 
$8 TDS FIT OOe oo. 5 ca dencdscccccecenscoscvess . Mendelssohn 
‘Phe Celebration of Spring”... ...cccocsccrccccesse Mendelssohn 
Philharmonic Society. 

UE PE EE, coca dencéeekescitarure nereseuesante nevada Grieg 
$C E CPEB BIUIO cae vvecccachescesctnccesecsdcvecss Caldicatt 
Miss Gertrude May Stein. 

OTS RING TONS” svc awccsscesscsconcss .. Schumann 
Philharmonic Society. 

{+ Pamehd APRON OONG” ooo ncccccvictctesscccdssececesesiess Herbert 
TR Nercadsadgracnsasnscksthasrnomenccavcareeces aes Piatti 


Victor Herbert. 
i, |) A Ore etree eek eee Oe Mendelssohn 
Miss Stern and Chorus. 

The Mendelssohn part songs were of course given without ac- 
companiment, dangerous as that is in the hands of an amateur 
choir. But Mr. Mees, the conductor, had labored diligently and 
most effectively with them in the rehearsal room, not being con- 
tent with any modified perfection. So it happened that at the 
concert there was no false singing and everybody came out at 
the end precisely at the pitch with which they started. 

Schumann's ‘‘ Gipsy Scene,” with which the concert, began was 
less successful than either of the other selections. The singers 
were evidently nervous, and yet there was no serious result. 
The “ Ave Verum” was beautifully delivered, and in precise 
conformity with the baton, in spite of the opinion of a local news 
reporter who said it was ‘‘ perceptibly dragged.” The best con- 
certed number was the beautiful psalm of Mendelssohn, which it 
would be sacrilegious, if not heinous, to sing badly. The attack 
was perfect throughout and every detail was most commendably 


successful. The society never did anything better, it as well, as 


this and the audience were delighted with it. 
The soloists, as will be seen, were Miss Gertrude May Stein and 





Mr. Victor Herbert. It were of course needless to speak of 
either in detail here, so well known are they to the musical world 
at large. Mr. Herbert captivated everybody with his artistic 
work, as he always does, and Ite very obligingly answered the 
persistent encores. Miss Stein quickly won her audience with 
her sympathetic, well trained voice and pleasing appearance and 
manner. Her enunciation is excellent and her voice is pure and 
eloquent. Her rendition of the aria of Meyerbeer showed a tinge 
of weariness, but her other selections were well sung, and es- 
pecially with the chorus in the psalm, which she sang with soul- 


ful fervor. She also kindly responded to hearty recalls. Her 
future surely seems full of artistic promise. 
The next concert will present the ‘‘ Erl King’s Daughter,” with 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt and other soloists, and the Beethoven 
String Quartet, the date being May 4. 

DeKoven’'s ‘‘ Robin Hood” is announced here for Saturday by 
a ‘‘ Bostonian ” company and the ‘‘ Mikado” by local talent is in 
rehearsal for April in aid of the hospital fund. ALLEGRO. 


—a +o 


Columbus. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio, March 3, 

HE Arion Club has finally eclipsed all former ef- 

forts and can proudly claim to have succeeded in attracting 

the largest audience ever known in the history of Columbus mu- 

sical entertainments. This was made possible by the selection 

of the Park Rink for their second subscription concert, which was 

given on the night of Washington’s Birthday, and made a grand 
holiday event. 

The regular subscribers were given first choice of seats and 
the balance of the 3,000 chairs sold to the general public. 

The result was beyond the most sanguine expectations, for 
every seat was taken, and this during our present financial de- 
pression only attests to the widespread popularity of the Arions 
and confidence in their ability as concert givers. 

Through the engagement of Mr. C. A. Graninger, as conductor 
of the Arions, who also occupies the position of conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orpheus Club, a union of the two clubs in one grand 
concert was made possible, and resulted in the performance of 
several interesting works for male chorus. 

The regular program was as follows : 


1894. 
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inski, and his fine stage presence and handsome and gentlemanly 
bearing drew forth a hearty reception from an audience who 
had only known of him by reputation, 
Slivinski is surely a great pianist. His 
Schumann's “‘ Papillons” were perfect tone pictures, full of life 
and expression and depicting in a masterly manner the inten- 
tions of the composer. He followed with Rubinstein’s ‘ Bar- 
carolle,”’ which was played with superb technic, and displayed 


interpretations of 


those rare powers of interpretation that characterize his play- 
ing. In the latter part of the concert Sliviniski played the Liszt 
polonaise with fine finish, and while his performance of this num- 
ber gave the impression that he is lacking in fire and vigor in 
bravura playing, the crispness and delicacy of his runs, his su- 
perb touch and technic, poetic and musicianly conception, stamp 
him as one of the foremost artists of the day. 

His encores were Chopin's waltz in A flat and the Schubert- 
Liszt ‘‘ Auf das Wasser.” 

Mrs. Blauvelt has many friends and admirers in Columbus, she 
having appeared here before, and that she has no superior among 
the artists who have sung here is an indisputable fact. 

I have never heard a soprano, even among the greatest art- 
ists, whose singing gave more pleasure. Her voice, method and 
interpretations leave nothing to be desired and ought to cause 
the most severe critic to forget himself for once, lean back in his 
seat and drink in the beautiful sounds with rare enjoyment. 

Mrs. Blauvelt may be classed as a light soprano, but her pure, 
rich tones completely filled the vast space with a flood of sound 
and completely captivated the entire audience. 

Her encores were Nevins’ dainty and melodious 
April,’ and a rather uninteresting lullaby by Chapman. 

The long program and frequency of encores brought the close 
of the concert to a late hour; but as this was somewhat after the 
style of a musical festival and such an enjoyable affair, no re- 
grets were expressed, and everybody will concur in the opinion 
that the Arions are deserving of the heartiest thanks and ‘con- 


“Twas 


gratulations. 

Not satisfied with the noble work done in the past, the club 
gave another surprise to the public in the announcement of their 
‘‘ First Annual May Festival,” on the afternoon and evening of 
Monday, May 14, when the following artists will appear: Miss 
Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Rose Stewart, Miss Gertrude May 


| Stein, E. C. Towne, Ben Davies, Max Heinrich, Arthur Fried- 


VEE betta ceceetaceeaskctucevehersessestea saneed Gernsheim 
Solos by Wm E. Palmer. 
PUI Fe cc ccddveccisdbethectacsdées sagutveds Bach-Gounod 
Cav. Guille. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Neddermeyer. 

So ca ipete< cvapedie Secdwcdtwecscuestsesces Schumann | 
‘** Barcarolle,”’ in G major... Rubinstein 
M. Slivinski. 

“ Soltly, She Shambeta Lightly occ. cc scciess! seve Freiberg 
+ PRS ME OP GINT vids 6 beds cnc oh esUer et ieecdediee Bemberg 
Mrs. Blauvelt. 
oe Cee mee BARR. satcevs ds Juced didedssedcdseves: Verdi 
Cav. Guille. 

‘« The Brownies,” vocal polka........... s0sseccesesse. Nentwich 
Aig the: Semi Oe BI a ois 5 ies eck cei cress avtecees Mohr 
Solos by Mrs. Blauvelt. 

Quartet by Messrs. C. A. Remme, Wm. Danziger, 

L. R. Myers and J. B. Beall. 
$¢: PROD Mh RRO ve hc 55 oii v ee nthe Ga csdodews ches ecss. Liszt 
M. Slivinski. 

TEM iio vices £0 irae IVS aS bb ccc U ep eatideddas dus ossce eee 
“* Wappen” (° Ab, on Fait *) “Marie 95655. sce. Flotow 
Cav. Guille. 
ee Saat VOR Mies feds Bes Te SBS AS RSS Verdi 


Mrs. Blauvelt. 
+ Biue Danyvbo” vocal Walteeeicis oc di ccd ceed diecices cevieee Strauss 
Duet by Messrs. Colon Schott and Wm. Danziger. 


The choruses ‘‘ Salamis” and ‘‘ To the Genius of Music,” were 





sung superbly, and for volume of tone, intelligence of concep- | 


tion and excellence of ensemble, would be difficult to surpass. 
The fact that only one joint rehearsal had been held by the two 
clubs, indicated conclusively Mr. Graninger’s skill and intelli- 


gence as a conductor. Mr. Palmer displayed a voice of good 


volume, quality and sweetness in the incidental solo in ‘ Sala- | 


mis,” while Mrs. Blauvelt’s solo with quartet and choral-accom- 


paniment in Mohr’s composition produced an indescribably 


beautiful effect. 

It is only just criticism to state that the work of the chorus in 
the numbers requiring delicate and pianissimo effects was not so 
satisfactory. 


This was particularly the case in ‘‘ Hush,” by Neidlinger, and | 
an encore, ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,” where the tenors fell consider- | 


ably below the pitch and produced a poor quality of tone, while 
several phrases were lacking in precision of attack. 

The ever popular ‘‘ Blue Danube” waltzes were sung with 
much vigor and accuracy, and the close observance of the nu- 
ances produced a good effect, but the inimitable Strauss style in 
varying tempi was lacking, and the absence of orchestral accom- 
paniment robs the waltz of half its charm, no matter how well it 
may be sung. 

It is not my intention to criticise severely or unjustly, for I 
fully realize the difficulty of joining two musical organizations, 


unaccustomed to singing together and in one rehearsal perform | 


with any degree of excellence. 
With the exception of the faults enumerated above, and which 


were doubtless due to the carelessness of a few of the singers, it | 


would be difficult to find a better male chorus, and their work as 
a whole is deserving of the highest commendation. 
Mr. Guille made his initial bow to a Columbus audience, 


and at once created great enthusiasm. His voice is almost phen- | 


omenal in its power and range, rich in quality and of rare sweet- 
ness, while his is the singing that ‘‘ comes from the soul” and is 
besides cultivated to the highest degree. 

His most enjoyable number was “ Céleste Aida,” and gave fine 
opportunity for the display of his high artistic abilities. 

The violin obligato to Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” was played by 


Mr. Neddermeyer, with the finish and skill that always char- | 


acterize his work. 
Considerable interest was aroused in the appearance of Sliv- 





heim, Fritz Giese, Felix Winternitz and the entire Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra. 

The Euterpean Society will give their second subscription con- 
cert on Monday evening March 5, at the Board of Trade Audito 
rium. Miss Theodora Pfafflin, soprano, will be the soloist. 

The following excellent program will be given : 

*¢ Jubal ” Overture. .....cccccccccccscccccccsccuccesccsecess Weber 
Columbus Orchestra. 
‘* Blue Bells of Scotland”...... 
Orpheus Club. 
“¢ Jewel Song "—Faust.......cccccccsecccccccceccvseves Gounod 


Dudley Buck 


‘* La Cinquantaine” 


“Dancer's Dreatn”....cccccccvccsccenccsess F 
String Orchestra and Harp. 


6 EOE SEN 6 0s: 006s ndnewnenséatacenneneee . Rheinberger 
Symphony— 

Minuetta..... ) 

Finale... 00 (°CUTTt ttt tee e ttt teen neste eee eee ees Mozart. 

Orchestra. 

+S: Toes telat wibe Clene Dba is ikcis o wkiv's casyacewtavnscves .- Rubinstein 
SWS 1 DTV Fe ao i. ce cccdscccincecctusntsseuhedemen . Schubert 
“Len Miles Ge: Cate! osc ccciececissecigeneyuemecereenvetnes Délibes 


Miss Pfafflin. 
idknsaveduet Arranged by T. H. Schneider 


Orpheus Club 


‘Oft in the Stilly Night 


‘63ers Helieie Miusiee is ccs a cccstddadadtleds dcccviveeds Schultz 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

Surely such a fine program arranged with so much taste will 
be a rare treat for all who admire the true and beautiful in 
and that its interpretation will be of the 
gone conclusion. 

The Eckhardt Ladies’ String Quartet, 
Newhaus, soprano, will give their second annual concert at the 


art, 
highest order is a fore 


assisted by Mrs. Geo. 
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I Ir citorium on the evening of Friday, March 9. | tures of the program was a new romanza for violin solo and or- | tral School, primarily Mr, Torrington, conductor, and Mr. S. T 
Mr. Fred, Nedde oe dn spe sen tetas and published pao Father Pennie Wwesen received unqualified indorse- Church, hon, sec., deserve the warmest praise for the success 
rs.” ent by those so fortunate as to hear it, as played by Mr. Hart- | with which their efforts have been attended. 
I ! | sy t ° ( m i . pas me areagueryy yi shows fuer. ; ’ Epmonp L. ROBERTS. 
y, taste and musicianship, and its study The ‘‘Sonntagspost,” Mr. Hermann Hoffmann editor and - — + 
ea good lesson for many of the would-be song com- | proprietor, is one of the musical authorities of the city. Mr. Newark 
y , the country with their abominable | Hoffmann is himself a singer of no small ability, and his articles aly 
I ! { alittle incident that occurred recently. | on music are always interesting. “ s : _ Newark, N. j., Manon 13, 1894. 
\ , 1d just finished singing over one of his] Miss Marguerite Hall may give a song recital here soon. HE young Ameri “an pianist, Mr. aul lidden, in 
: f 1 minstrel vocalist and song composer (?) Mr. Tagg and his fellow tonic sol-faists are making a brave fight | . conjunction with Miss Maud Powell, violinist, made his 
\ atte ed [hat is a very pretty song and it has | for their method, both by pen and tongue. first appearance as an ensemble player in Newark at the Essex 
ent Who arranged the piano part?” Asasample of the orchestral music given here at the Star Lycoum on " ednesday phases March 13. 
{ . always harmonized his melodies with- | Theatre during the “ Alabama” engagement, under the direc- A more artistic and enjoyable performance than that given by 
tar much to the surprise of our minstrel vocalist who | tion of Mr. Adam Federlein, I append this: these two excellent artists we have not heard this season, and 
t , ymposed his melodies by picking them out Guided: Sitieiad teins ede Wiegand the enthusiasm of the audience was as apparent at the finale as 
‘ hired some musician to write the chords a a lo : " , Mab oes Ggelon dfn ae in the beginning. 
Pr Mu Club held no concert for several weeks, paced vice a 3 ES Agee a eee -Julian Edwards | phe program opened with Brockway’s sonata for violin and 
ian ‘ ' om i was given by the ladies are.” Echoes from the Metropolitan Opera aii piano, and the execution of this work fully demonstrated the 
I i S the regular recitals were resumed with the fo neh ebeireri iene l e0 8S! es Beek ey sai archer ere ke “| excellence and thorough sympathy of the two artists. The 
a ‘* Old Folks at Home”........Stabbe | , 3 nee eal : : ; 
> allegro risoluto was given with fire and brilliancy, while the 
Tinertnt RG 980 4 oot Ame meres Re ey tees SPN Ps YAR 9 <4 andante allegro brought forth all the marvelous smoothness and 
K ‘ 16 Schumann Adam Federlein. . ohiies i ol : tees . é 
Mrs. 1 The next Syntphony Concert will be devoted entirely to War- snepeneener characteristic of a broad and well developed 
I \ H oni, Nakai ; ? techaic and the poetic tendency of two musical temperaments, 
Mrs. McCallip ; Some sixteen of Mr. Riesberg’s pupils gave a studio musical re ng sage neuen Sore a a ae rer 
: oe a : — After the first ensemble work Mr. Tidden gave three piano 
M ' 6S / nin | this week. This was the list: Misses Clara Ball, Cora Benson, ae 3 : «ne 1 “ - , 
\ E ) ath Rosa Cohn, Pearl Collinson, Isabella Gibson, Clara Gralbe ae a eo i rf 7} ey ves: wernt pi 
Miss McCarte Maud Farthi Emma Hoeffler, Nellie Lehmann, Ida I ichtee- Mendetenche, ont wae me by Schubert % renee: 
: : A Ak ee The pianist created a great and lasting impression upon 
;, b sane wah owns sulcrpensenentl Jensen | St¢!; may Seeeee, etanbeth McDermott, Laura Mens h, Edith | nis listeners, and his success was deserved and genuine, for he is 
we ~ : Owens and Mr. Arthur Barrow. F. W. RIESBERG. an artist of ripe musical attainments, calculated to win a place in 
ne . Mrs Todd nt > agi the foremost ranks of American pianists and as an exponent of 
S : sisi ; 7 Délibes To ronto Topics. wer artes school. His ae espeeaoeN a0 marked by rk ree - 
Miss Miller fe , and breath of tone that were most pleasing to the s« nses, anc 
- Toronto, March 3, 1894. which gave evidence of a well developed technic combined with 
{ I ka st ey a“ Chopin-Viardot | 7; tit rs The Musical Courier rare ability as an interpreter. tha 
Reutasiestiicks aii A* the letter I sent some ten days ago does not ap- Miss Powell, who is too well known in Newark for me to laud 
D. r . t Slat pear in this week's issue of your paper, I venture to for- and magnify, was received with the usual cordiality that always 
ay ward a few additional items marks her appearance here. Her solos were all of that most in- 
a 4 ae Schumann THE Harmony CLus.—This organization ich still retains | teresting and delightful character that, combined with her brill- 
its musical director, has G :'s opera ‘‘ Nanon,” iant performance, it was a privilege to listen to. 
\ ‘ t j ion to be given toward the close of the winter. She played ‘‘Gondoliera,” by Reis; a ‘ Russian Song,” by 
Miss Ker THe GOVERNOR-GENERAL Sincs.—In Canada you know we | Lalo, and Wieniawski’s most difficult polonaise in D. 
spring Tide settee ee eeeeenes Reinbold-Becker | are an int nsely loyal people, and no large musical function is In the ‘‘ Russian Song” Miss Powell gave a splendid perform- 
Mrs. Bowman considered complete without a vocal or instrumental rendering | ance. She received a tremendous recall after her three numbers 
AULETES of the national anthem ‘God Save the Queen.” In Montreal, | and had to bow her acknowledgments many times. 
dae not long ago, the Governor-General and Lady Aberdeen attended The second and last ensemble work was a suite for piano and 
a Patti concert when this tribute to Her Majesty was omitted, | violin, op. 11, by Goldmark, including six movements, in which 
B uffalo. whereupon her representative, Lord Aberdeen, rose to his feet | the performers culminated their successes of the evening. 
BUFFA N. Y., March 10, 1894 and began to sing the anthem, on his own account, the audience Mr. Frank L. Lealy accompanied Miss Powell in her solo 
U7 e more of our verv eniovable season of | Jo™ingin and afterward cheering the act of his lordship. At the | work. Altogether the recital was most successful, artistically 
B Suy ities erts remains. when Anton Schott, | ©!08¢ the Governor-General is said to have censured the pro- and socially. 
‘ “ a vinta : prietor of the hall for the omission ; he, however, explained that I am advised by Professor Bowman that the Peddie Memorial 
ed ahinns ‘ . f — itwas not customary with visiting foreign musicians to give | Easter concert, which occurs this year Wednesday evening, 
% 14 : _ i" ‘ . , | ** God Save the Queen.” March 28, will introduce a form of entertainment in which, I re- 
" \ er Une played Base OF ACMUSSION UICKETS Dad Brown-Kit Sitot ReEcITAL.—On the evening of Monday, Febru- | gtet, the Cacilian choir will have no part, owing to a lack of 
MI ang at t ninth concert . iny ad- | 2°Y 6, a joint rec ital was given by Mr. J. Lewis Browne, organ- | Space to advantageously seat such a large body of singers in 
: ‘ a ls ; es ; rE ~~, | ist, and Mr. G. P. Kleiser, reader, in the Bond Street Congrega- | conjunction with Mr. Anton Seidl’s orchestra, which Professor 
; es og we ae we : RAN evniy rabies zs < | tional 1, which was comfortably filled by an interesting | Bowman has engaged. ’ ; goes 
gd . - < | audience A great deal of interest is manifested in this concert, which is 
' A sant ms Cc . of Peeiralitrir ‘ Mr. Browne was in his happiest vein—and that's pretty happy, only one of the great musical feasts Professor Bowman has given 
saiey : as he is one of the pleasantest, jolliest fellows going—and he | to Newark lovers of the divine art. } 
i eiaties “ fe snd, last and mostimportant | Played with a noble abandon. His program included ‘“ The The program to be presented upon the oct asion is one of pop- 
All. the , .1 { D minor, were the im- Priests’ Marc from Gleason's ‘‘Montezuma:” Kullak’s “‘ Ser- | ularity and interest, and the symphony ‘‘ From the New World, 
a_i , Cin a ¢ _. | enata;” Lott's “Andante Piacevole iis own (Browne's) ga- by Dvorak, will be performed. 
a ¢ 8 tt a0 ne oe : es ty a vot in F; Liszt’s ‘‘Fugue on the Chorale” and some vn Mr. James Sauvage will sing, and it is expected that Dr 
- ave ewe ler Mr ee ee lever fantastic playing of several familiar airs. ; Dvorak will be present. q The program reads as follows : 
M R g acco inied Mr. Kleiser appeared in readings of the conventional order, Overture, ss Leonora * (No. B)..++ Peete des cane RE RGEe pPonenkinn 
ane ert had this program and Mrs. H. W. Parker, a very fair soprano, gave vocal diversity | * Virgin's Prayer” (for StEERE OF ne pete pase er Es .... Massenet 
: ; ‘ 1 a pleasing manner. Scherzo from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”......Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. Tin A....sesseeee eneees Ludwig van Beethoven TORONTO ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL.—The third annual concert of | ‘‘ Toreador Song ” from “ Carmen”.... ......-+eeseeeeeee: Bizet 
. a ee 1and Dalila”............Camille Saint-Saéns | the Toronto Orchestral School took place on the evening of 26th James Sauvage. 
Miss Marguerite Hall. ult. at the Horticultural Pavilion in the presence of a fairly sized (With orchestral accompaniment. ) 
Elégic or string orchestra............ ...++.J. P. Czerwinski | audience. The orchestra consisted of some seventy members of | “ From the New World ” American symphony........... Dvorak 
(Member of the orchestra) | the senior division of the school, assisted by eleven professionals. | Aria, ‘‘ Dio possente” ‘* Faust” ........+.+-+-+. +++ee++eGounod 
Habanera,” from ‘ Carmen ”........++eeeeeeeees Georges Bizet | 1 was agreeably surprised with the excellence of the playing James Sauvage. 
Miss Marguerite Hal throughout. It was steady and remarkably well in tune, all (With orchestral accompaniment. 
Danse Persan¢ .Ernest Guiraud | things considered. The members, with a few exceptions, were | ‘‘ Tannhduser’s Pilgrimage ”...... ...++- eer Tere TT Wagner 
Prelude t | herr FETT Cere eer ee Xaver Scharwenka | young—some quite children—and to see them under such ad- We hope to hear Miss Lucia Nola, Mrs. Roderick's pupil, in 
Danse Macabre,” symphonic poem .Camille Saint-Saéns | mirable control as Mr. Torrington had them, spoke volumes for | concert in Newark in Association Hall Tuesday evening, April 
What with the variety of orchestral numbers offered, and the | the assiduity and patience of his training. 3. Miss Nola has a magnificent soprano voice, of dramatic 
mag f Miss Hall’s name (last year she was the only soloist who Soloists in the concert were Miss Winnifred Smith, violinist, a | quality, full, rich in tone and in the middle register almost mez- 
ew a crowded house), united with a sunny spring day the fine | little ‘‘ tot" who was hardly taller than her instrument; Mr. F. | 20 in color. Two or three of our local churches have submitted 
was again entirely filled. X. Mercier, a young French Canadian, and the possessor of an | offers to this little lady, but methinks the inducements are not 
rhe symphony was given with much intelligent appreciation | excellent tenor voice ; Miss Yokome, another violinist who played enough for her to make it an object. She certainly poaremses 
ts component parts, and if there were some sligh with skill and musicianly feeling, and Miss McKay, a very capa- | Tare vocal attributes and would distinguish any organ loft. 
t fo k of the right guidance, for Mr. Lund is notably | ble soprano. The program was: Manet LInpLeEY-THOMPSON. 
conscientious in rehearsal Mr. Czerwinski's dainty elegy | Overture, ‘‘ Martha”..........:sccccccecccccrecccccseceees Flotow 
played some years ago) again made an impression, and the | Violin si io, * 50 BOW” ccncsces ocvecesees veuataeis Goltermann A Beebe Recital.—An entertaining recital was given 
poser had to repeatedly bow his acknowledgments. Miss Miss Winnifried Smith. at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, last Wednesday evening, by 
H ed to her reputation for musical sincerity, guiding a “ Andante,” Symphony RR rrr rere rt - Haydn Chester H. Beebe, assisted by Miss Adele Leeds, Hermon 
' ot ES PO, SUS RES Oe Gay, SS was the es : mpl wal tasks Kena t (0 Dies ye B. Keese and Master Everett Titus, three of his pupils, and 
t of spontaneous applause, singing Hiindel's charming | Ari, “ M’ appari tutt' comet,’ (" Mataies °f0W | Miss Mattie Dorlon-Lowe, contralto, and William I. Rich- 
: Come and trip it as you go ** WOOGTKRE WROTE. 6 cccccccstcdavendcsess secccves Czibulka | ardson, baritone. 
Onon the light fantastic toe © CUPS fone seckta latex sovcsonerbradee te sued as .».+.Michiels ANTED by a pianist who has studied abroad for 
iid a PLIES Overture, “Semiramide”.....cccccccsccsccsccccccssece .. Rossini W four years and who contemplates returning to 
: 7 : een GE, SD a boi abun downddlaeees édeeuses Beethoven J Rp : 
i ( ens’ Relief Fund concert, given by the orchestra, as- Miss Yokome. America next spring, a position as teacher of the piano at 
ue y Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes and the Orpheus, drew a | vocal (Serenade), ‘ My Little Darling”...............0.: Gomes | a well established conservatory or academy. Address 
air e, Mrs. Holmes singing with success the Délibes’ arioso, "Miss McKay. “K. R.,” office of Tue Musica Courter, 19 Union Square, 
estrated for the occasion by Mr. Lund, and Cowen's ‘‘ Snow- | March, ‘‘ Tannhduser........... Lethaia Gatonie vs ¥eaenaane de Wagner W., New York city. 
ake Ordinarily I would not take up so much space with an account 
I { es, alto and baritone solos and | of a students’ concert, but the fact is the success of the Toronto 9 
ou will hear at the New York | Orchestral School is something out of the common, and the pos- Mme FURSCH-MADI S 
mange! and caused that talented com- | session by this city of such an institution is fraught with import- * 
poser t ant possibilities. By means of it individual students will be vast-/ SCHOOL FOR SINGING AND THE 
Father B« 1, of Canisius College (under Jesuit guidance, encouraged to work, and no doubt many will eventually 
is an orchestra of good size composed of students of music in | develop into professional players, who without such a school LYRIC STAGE, 
college and several professionals ; these united in a concert, | would have no fit opportunities for ensemble practice or would 129 East 60th Street, New York. 
one o veral given periodically during the season, some time | even think of professional life. Such development is precisely 
ago, playing several works of musical worth. One of the fea- | what this city wants, and the promoters of the Toronto Orches-| Beginners taken in Classes, Circulars on application 
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HOIRS, choirs ; and still the cry is choirs! 

The cry is loud and long, too; and many there,be who 

set up the yell. More people, on the other hand, are pray- 

ing for the speedy coming of May 1 than ever before. 
Surely then there must be a respite. 

Well, some more plums have been picked during the past 
few days. William S. Wheeler, of New Haven, is the 
lucky man who will succeed Albert Ross Parsons as organ- 
ist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church—Dr. John 
Hall’s. I say lucky, because any man from out of town is 
very fortunate in hitting the bull’s eye this season, when 
the range is so overcrowded with sharpshooters who be- 
long right here on the ground day andnight. Mr. Wheeler 
His musical educa- 


is in every way fitted for the position. 
He has studied with the 
I sincerely hope that 
If they must 


cation has never been neglected. 
best masters at home and abroad. 
the church will allow him a decent choir. 
stick to men singers only, let them give him a first class 
male quartet, the best that can be secured in Gotham, re- 
Dr. Hall’s preaching is a great at- 
traction in itself ; but, with a fine male quartet, there would 
not mean a 


gardless of expense. 
never be a vacant seat in the church. I do 
quartet to sing hymns only, but four men who can render 
the best male quartet music ever written for ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

Another good organist who has just been heard from is 
R. J. Winterbottom, who will leave the Church of the Re- 
deemer and proceed to St. Michael's, succeeding W. O. 
Wilkinson, Mr. Winterbottom is no relation to the gentle- 
man of that name mentioned the 
day, whose character is tautologically described by the 
‘Mr. Winterbottom 


in one of the novels of 
novelist in the words: was a cold, 
stern man.” 

I stated last week that Miss Lillian Kent, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., a pupil of Francis Fischer Powers, had been offered 
the contralto position at Dr. Kittredge’s church, but had 
just signed with her present Elizabethan church for an- 
other year. It now gives me great pleasure to state that 
the country church has very graciously released her, and 
that she has accepted the excellent offer of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church—Dr. Kittredge’s. Gothamites 
who have never heard Miss Kent will be delighted with 
her. Her voice is a glorious one, and her style finished 
and artistic, reflecting great credit upon Mr. Powers, who 
Lb. F. Miller, the new tenor 
For some time 


has been her sole instructor. 
of Dr. Kittredge’s, hails from Cincinnati. 
Emilio Agramonte. 
He is 


he pursued operatic studies under 
Since last October he has studied with Mr. Powers. 
one of the best tenors in town—and what more need be 
said? 

T. Kelley Cole, tenor, of the Church of the Messiah, Rev. 
Robert Collyer’s, will journey to Brooklyn after May 1, 
where his exquisite voice will be heard in the choir loft of 
the Memorial Presbyterian Church, Dr. Nelson’s, where he 
will succeed Harry J. Fellows. Mr. Cole has captured one 
of the choicest plums that have ripened during the present 
His salary will be a fat and juicy one; and he is 
worth every cent of it. The new organist of the Memorial, 
J. F. Kitchen, is more than delighted with Mr. Cole and his 
rare voice. A Mrs. Williams will be the new soprano of 
this choir, succeeding Mrs. C, C, Henley. 

Miss Bertha Harmon is the chosen soprano to succeed 
Mrs. Ogden Crane, at the St. James’ Methodist Church, 
Harlem. Many, many voices were patiently tried, and 
some of them were excellent ; so that the winning of the 
race by Miss Harmon speaks volumes in her favor. Her 
teacher is William Courtney, by whom she swears—if in- 
deed it be ever proper for a lady to swear! Here isa 
fresh, clear, rich high soprano, brilliant in the upper register 
and even throughout. 

Mrs. Albert G. Thies, née Miss Louise Gerard, will leave 
St. Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, and succeed Mrs. Jennie 
Hall Wade as soprano of the First Reformed Church in that 
city. The latter is in poor heaith, and will spend some 
time abroad. ‘The position is said to carry with it the best 
pay of any Brooklyn church. Miss Gerard has many ad- 
mirers in New York and Brooklyn, and is well qualified 
for the post. 

Harry Fowler Connor, the promising young tenor, has 
signed with Trinity Church, Newark, where he will succeed 
George E. Clauder, who goes to the Munn Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, East Orange, N. J. Mr. Connor has been a 
pupil of Purdon Robinson for several years, and owes nearly 
all he knows about singing to that very successful instructor. 


season. 
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Acting on Mr. Robinson’s own advice, Mr. Connor is now 
taking a special course with Emilio Belari. 

H. K. Munroe has accepted the tenor position at the 
South Congregational Church, Middletown, Conn. His voice 
is pure and mellow, and he sings with correct expression 
and deep feeling. 

Following are a few of the special engagements of sing- 
ers for Easter Day: George H. Wiseman, the well-known 
baritone, will be heard at Goshen, N. Y.; Benjamin E. Har- 
wood, formerly solo tenor of St. Thomas’ Church, will sing 
in Morristown, N. J.; Miss Jennie Dutton, soprano, and 
Addison F. Andrews, tenor, will be among those added to 
the choir of the Brick Church for the day. This is to bethe 
seat of Miss Dutton’s future triumphs after May 1. Elmer E. 
Giles, teaor, will sing at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Clarence W. 
Bowen, bass, will delight the ears of the good people of 
Mamaroneck. 

Victor Baier has engaged Miss Ruth Thompson, con- 
tralto, as soloist for his Schubert Glee Club concert in Jer- 
sey City on April 10, and Miss Laura Webster, the cele- 
brated Boston ‘cellist, for his Melopoia concert in the same 
city on April 19. His selections are mighty good ones. 

Well, well! What will happen next? Jolly Harry Pep- 
per, the silver throated tenor, will open his own music store 
about May 1, on the north side of Forty-second street, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth avenues. He will publish music, 
and in fact cover every branch of the work usually in- 
cluded in a first-class music store. He has chosen a sensi- 
ble location ; for the stores of Gotham are still creeping 
up town, and he will be in the neighborhood of the Metro- 
politan Opera House and Music Hall. Success to him in 
his new venture! ‘The store will not in the least interfere 
with his singing Sundays as heretofore at the old stand, 
St. Mark’s. 

(ne Fortnightly Club, of Jersey City, indulged ina 
‘Rubinstein Night” Miss 
Ethel Newcomb, the well-known player upon the Janko 
The principal number on the program was 


last Friday at the house of 


keyboard. 
Rubinstein’s piano concerto in D minor ; Miss Newcomb 
playing the solo part on a Janko, and Louis R. Dressler 
the orchestral parts transcribed for second piano. 

Silas G. Pratt will give his entertainment entitled 
‘*Musical Metempsychosis; or, the Transmigration of a 
Tune,” on March 29, at Hasbrouck Hall, Jersey City, under 
the auspices of the Fortnightly Club. 

H. H. Wetzler was obliged to postpone his invitation re- 
cital at the Church of the Hgly Communion until about the 
middle of April, owing to the very great difficulties in the 
preparation. ‘* Motet”’ will be the chiet 
work. ‘The exact date will be duly announced. 

Harry W. Lindsley, corresponding secretary of the Manu- 
script Society, was sick at home most of last week, but is 
now out and about again, looking brighter and better if 
only for the rest which he very much needed. 

Ditson has just published a ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer” and an 
anthem, ‘‘ To Him ‘Lhat Overcometh,” both by Addison F. 
Andrews. Other anthems in the same series, by the same 
composer, are now in press and will be issued in the course 


way ot Bach's 


of a few days. 

The third concert of the Beethoven String Quartet for 
this season took place last Thursday evening at Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall, and was a most delightful affair. The 
organization was assisted by Ulysse Buhler, pianist. 

Mrs. Mina Schilling, the beautiful New York soprano, 
recently sung in Montreal with W. H. Rieger and Conrad 
Behrens. The Montreal ‘‘ Herald” says of her: ‘* Mrs. 
Schilling sustained the soprano part and made a wonderful 
success. Her voice is beautiful in quality, pure in tone, and 
faultless in intonation. Allied to these natural gifts she 
has the conception of a true artist, and a method that is 
worthy of it. Her voice is exceedingly flexible, and her 
trill is charming—a very rare thing indeed. Her phrasing 
displays a deep insight into the significance of her music, 
and rises to grandeur in many of her renderings.” The 
‘*Gazette” said: ‘‘ Mrs. Schilling is a soprano of good 
range, witha very sweet voice, of a telling quality, and she 
sung with great taste. She had a thorough appreciation of 
the words she was singing, which is not always the case 
with oratorio singers.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Dean gave a unique and alto- 
gether delightful afternoon with ‘‘ The Song Writers of 
Europe” last Saturday at the studio of Francis Fischer 
Powers, assisted by Victor Harris, accompanist. 

Lewis Williams, of Louisville, Ky., has secured the bari- 
tone position at All Angels’ Church, New York, for the 
coming year. He is now in Louisville, but will be in 
Gotham by April 1 to substitute for one month at Dr. Heber 
Newton’s church for Perry Averill. In view of the fact that 
Gotham contains a perfect host of fine baritones indigenous 
to the soil, Mr. Williams should consider that he has done 
a big thing in getting the fat place at All Angels’. 

L. Carroll Beckel has been chosen organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, to succeed J. F. Kitchen, 
who goes te the Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Beckel is an accomplished organist, an experienced 
choirmaster and a thorough musician. Mr. Sealy, the 
music committee, has made a wise selection. 

Miss Alice Breen, solo soprano of the Brick Church, sung 
on March 10 in Springfield, Mass., at a concert of the Sev- 
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ern Quartet, of that city. She was warmly received by the 
audience, and highly complimented by the local press. 

Walter J. Hall, the well-known pianist, organist and 
teacher, has invited his friends to a ‘‘ studio musicale” at 
his rooms in Music Hall this afternoon. 

The third public meeting of the Manuscript Society at 
Chickering Hall last Wednesday evening placed this am- 
bitious organization one great big notch higher on the lad- 
der of fame—if this particular ladder has notches in it, and 
I presume it has. It was mainly an orchestral concert, and 
Damrosch and his merrie men fiddicd and blew and 
pounded out the compositions of our enterprising American 
writers with most commendable results. The works were 
shown to have unmistakable merit and lots of it, and were 
performed as well as any music can be performed in a 
couple of rehearsals. When this worthy society shall have 
gone forward enough, as it surely will some time, to have 
itsown standing orchestra and chorus, to say nothing of its 
own club house, concert hall, &c., its compositions will 
have a far better rendering than they can possibly have 
under the present crude, incipiént condition of things. 
The public 1s bound to appreciate in time the praiseworthy 
cause which the Manuscript Society has so much at heart ; 
and our wealthy lovers of art, who have the slightest touch 
souls, must surely, sooner or later, 
this organization upon a solid, sub- 


of patriotism in their 
come forward and put 
stantial financial basis. 

‘The orchestral numbers were an overture, ‘‘ Hector and 
Andromache,” by Henry K. Hadley, of Boston; two 
movements of a Rustic Suite, ‘‘In the Mountains” and 
‘*The Village Wake,” by Ferdinand Dunkley, of Albany ; 

3eyond,” an alto solo, with orchestral accompaniment, 
by S. N. Penfield, of New York, magnificently sung by 
Mrs. Carl Alves ; Concertstiick, for violin and orchestra, by 
Paul Miersch, of New York, with cadenza by Johannes 
Miersch, who played the solo part; overture, ‘‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” by Arthur Foote, of Boston ; ‘‘ Kham- 
sin,” a dramatic aria for tenor and orchestra, by Homer N. 
Bartlett, of New York, finely sung by S. Fischer Miller, 
and two numbers from the opera ‘‘ Vera ;” ‘** Ballet Music” 
‘Pilgrim March,” by Martin Roeder, of Boston, In 


’ 


and 
addition to these numbers, not one of which dragged or was 
stupid, Victor Harris conducted his own charming part 
song, ‘‘Go, hold white roses to thy cheek,’ which was 
beautifully sung by about thirty selected voices, most of 
them prominent soloists. Mr. Harris received the applause 
of the evening, and was called out time and again to bow 
his acknowledgments. 

Addison F. Andrews’ male chorus, ‘‘ The Phantom Gon- 
dolier,” was not well sung, though the composition itself 
was not condemned. It is absolutely impussible for any 
forty men who have never sung together before to properly 
render any music, however simple, in two or three rehear- 
and Mr. far from simple in 
spots. But what is a poor composer Here were 
men from the Banks’ Glee Club and other organizations, 
and other men who belonged to no organized body, all sing- 
ing under the competent direction of H. R. Humphries, the 
well known conductor, both they and Mr. Humphries giv- 
ing their time, so far as they were able, and their services 


sals ; Andrews’ music was 


to do? 


to the learning and performing of a rather difficult compo- 
sition, and all without hope of reward or glory. Surely it 
is pleasant, in these days of ‘‘every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost,” to contemplate the fact that 
so many busy young men were interested enough in the 
cause of American musical composition to give their time 
and voices as these gentlemen did. Could a choir of voices 
like these be permanently maintained by the Manuscript 
Society, likewise a choir of mixed voices, the performances 
of choral music in the society’s concerts would be much 
more satisfactory. 

The program disclosed the fact that the society now con- 
tains 105 active members (composers), thirty professional 
members and thirty-seven associates, besides one honorary 
and one life member. 
terial ; all it needs is the wherewithal. 

Miss Blanche Chesebrough has captured the contralto 
position at the Reformed Church, on the Heights, Brook- 
lyn, at asalary that is not to be sneezed at in these hard 
times. Her voice is like a’cello in quality, and possesses 
rare sympathetic power. Itis perfectly placed and carries 
finely. Miss Chesebrough is a pupil of Charles Jerome 
Coleman, of New York and the United States, and ac- 
knowledges that Mr. Coleman deserves all credit. 

‘“‘An Evening with Tennyson” will be given this even- 
ing at Association Hall, Brooklyn, under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, by the English 
Glee Club, of New York, consisting of Miss ,Hettie Brad- 
ley, Mrs. Minnie Bell Irving, Charles Stuart Phillips and 
Frederic Reddall, assisted by Miss Laura Sedgwick Col- 
lins, reader, and Abram Ray Tyler, accompanist. The 
program is a very popular one, and has been given in many 
of the leading cities of this country. 

Abram Ray Tyler will be the new organist of the New 
York Avenue Methodist Church, Brooklyn, which contains 
the largest organ in the City of Churches. 

Miss Anna F. Halsted will begin her duties on May 1 as 
soprano of the Lee Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn. She has a pure, high soprano voice, and isa pupil of 


The society certainly has the ma- 


Frederic Reddall. 

E. W. Bray, late choirmaster of St. James P. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, goes to the Church of the Reformation, Gates 
avenue, in a similar capacity. 
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VocaL Treacuers IN Paris. 


sc QO, life seems but an existence, 
tomb, teaching a duty since her death. 


earth was a paradise, work a delight, and home 


home a 
With her 
ah, what 





a home it was. Six years without her, during any day of 
which but for my religious faith, I could willingly have 
rone to join her I met my wife in Italy — glorious 
Ita Ah, what a life ! no romance could paint it. Love 


music—for she was a splendid musician, natural and 
accomplished, who could transpose at sight the manuscript 
of any opera with sentiment and power. We entertained, 

l She was the inspiration of my career as singer 


She was life itself.” 


we ved ! 
andteacher. She was all. 
At these words a splendid full-blooded pug dog, steel 


gray, with a proud curl in his tail, and in his face that 

mingled look of interrogation and acceptance which a dog 

gives to an admitted stranger, snuggled up between the 

speaker's feet, gazing into his face with intelligent affec- 

tion, as if to certify to every word, and beg his master not 
it. 


mon camarade fidele ! 


to feel so bad about 
* Oui, Carlotta Patti gave him to 
my wife, a small morsel tied up in a tiny silk handkerchief. 


During her life he was our /avor7, our pet. He is now my 
friend.’ 

Familiar with Delle Sedie’s name through people in their 
prime who kad been his pupils, I was surprised at his hale 
and fresh appearance. About the style and size of Errani, 
wearing the same picturesque style of cap and jacket, his 
clear brown skin, through which the glow of perfect health 
comes ; strong brown eyes, illumined, but not dimmed, by 


++] 
a sev 


| sadness of expression, and a general sturdy alert- 


ness of bearing and comprehension, would make anyone 
hesitate about placing his age at fifty years. 


** Ves 
one years I have taught here, part of that time in the holy 


the French are Chauvinistes extremes. Twenty- 
of holies, the Conservatoire, where I was honored by an 
exceptionally good salary, yet I feel a stranger in the city, 
and should if I lived here another quarter of acentury. I 
They are a fountain of 


the French extremely. 


h and taste; but the stranger is the stranger in their 


admire 
yout 
midst to death. France is for the French. 


s is the head centre for vocal art. I do 


P 





Certainly, 


not know why. For myself I consider the institution at 
Brussels better than anything here, but somehow Fate 
seems to be working both ways. Pupils come here because 
teachers are here, and doubtless many foreign teachers 
have settled in Paris because the pupils are here. There 
is unquestionably a musical prestige here in the conscien- 


s of the true French artist. The spirit per- 


tious seriousnes 
ything. Paris is educating the world’s voice 


e American voice most of all. 


meates eve 


to-day, and tl 


i sometimes think pupils come here for the amusements. 
They find here more free and cheap entertainment than 
anywhere, and the spirit of the place is gay. Some over- 
estimate this and are disappointed. Some cannot pay for 
anything outside of their lessons, so get nothing else, and 
some enter the of their 
music and the waste of time and money. . 


amusement to destruction 


into 


‘I find American pupils change more than any others 


during their stay here. They are extremely absorbent of 


influence. They generally come with no idea of serious- 
t 


ness of study he meaning of art. Association with 


nest people and the development of power within them- 


eat 

selves conspire to make them grave and steady. Many 
become simply artistic, some pleasing executants, some 
rreat artists. Among those in whom almost miracles of 
voice and character have taken place are Miss Carrington, 


Miss Fry, of 
Miss Munger, of Boston ; 


3oston ; a young Irish woman 
from Dublin ; Miss Jessica With- 
srs, of New York; Mons. Teza, M. and Mme Bjorksten, M. 
Furstenburg, M 


‘* Miss Carrington had a voice absolutely impossible to 


of Chi ago, 


Gignot 


listen to, hard and nasal, she sings now with a voice limpid 
as crystal. Miss Fry, with a very disagreeable voice, sings 
like a nightingale after one year. Instead of being satis- 
fied and proud when I told her she was fit to sing in concert 
or to teach she said: ‘ Oh, no, I feel as if I were only com- 
mencing. I want to know all about it!’” 


‘ The young Dublin girl in three years developed a really 


| 


| character besides voice to become a singer. 





remarkable voice, and with her temperament fairly aston- | 


ished me. Oh the Irish have splendid temperaments. 


They are a wholly distinct race from the English, more! but useful house. 
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like the Italian—artistic, susceptible, gay, sad—all. Furs- 
tenberg, the tenor, could have the best engagements if he 
could be induced to leave Paris, but he would rather die 
starving here than become famous elsewhere. Gignot has 
disappointed me as a student; although fully equipped 
technically for the stage he is not serious enough in the 
It requires courage, money and 
M. Teza is 


prosecution of his work. 


splendid, but he does not like the stage. 

‘‘T remember very affectionately Mme Bella Thomas 
Nichols, of New York, of whom you speak. What a splen- 
did student she was! What conscience, what patience, 
docility! And what a pretty, lovable woman, what a 
sweet, generous nature! There's a woman who is per- 
fectly qualified to transmit my method—rather the Italian 
method. Miss Munger, of Boston, is another. Pupils who 
study of them need not come to Paris, except to become 
finished artists. Mr. C. Lawrence Seker, choirmaster of 
the American Church here, is doing splendid work also. 

‘IT consider it possible to make singers of all who speak 
By singers I 


Singing is simply harmonized enunciation. 
mean agreeable parlor entertainers. To become “‘ stars’ 
is another matter. That isa question of a union of talents, 
character and circumstance rare to be found. The most 
hopeless element with a pupil is hardness in voice, facial 
Many would become more effective 
The bane of 


muscles or character. 
if they would or could continue long enough. 
the American pupil is lack of money. 

‘* There is really no method. A teacher must search the 
seat vocal beauty in each pupil and adapt what she 
knows to the development of that germ. Of this there is 
much spoken and little said. One teacher does it well, 
another ill, according to the skillin analyzing and adapting. 
One must have the gift not only to say what is wrong, but 
just how to make it right. Many say,‘ You do so and so; 
do better,’ but cannot indicate the steps by which that 
may be accomplished. This is the special gift of the teach- 
er, as timbre is of the cantatrice. Being a cantatrice or a 
great tenor does not give this, but with it one should know 
how to sing, as one should know how to play piano or vio- 
lin, who attempted to teach it.” 

‘How much better to say ‘make your tongue flat’ than 
to say ‘ you have such a nasal tone,’ or to say ‘ straighten 
your tongue out, it is curled back in your throat,’ than to 
say ‘ you have such a throaty voice.’ 

(Dear me, how often I have heard that teacher par 
excellence Miss Nora M. Green, express this very idea, and 
how she did follow it out—the dear girl. Every day I feel 
more and more incensed at our pupils leaving such excellent 
New York teachers to come to Paris to get their first in- 


of 


struction.) 

‘*I do not consider the vocal chords the seat 
beauty, but the mouth. The chords are but the seat of 
The vibrations caused by the air passing over the 
The manner of 


of such 


motion. 
chords produces the tone in the mouth. 
emitting that air makes the singer. The human voice is 
the most simple and the most complex thing in the world. 
It is limitless as tocolor and form. The manner of emis- 
sion or placing makes all the difference. All the flexibility 
of conversation is possible to the singer. 

‘*The nasal quality is the principal and universal fault 
with American voices. Otherwise they are the best we 
have, and as student musicians are decidedly the best of 
all nations, except of course the Italians, who are natural 
singers. Americans have special aptitude, are intelligent 
and expressive—after they lose self consciousness. Most of 
You must have good teach- 
instruct as well in 


them come here well trained. 
ers in America. Good teachers can 
America as here. 

‘The general idea is to let the voice develop itself up 
and down from the middle register. If forced up or down 
it is spoiled. Exercise on the medium tones without effort 
creates compass above and below. It is impossible to de- 
cide on compass before a certain time of study. A baritone 
may prove to bea far better basso, and vice versa; same 
with soprano and alto. This time for discovery is different 
with different pupils. 

‘* Church singing never hurt a singer. On the contrary, 
from being written in the medium tones, forcing neither 
high nor low tones, from the steady and even respiration 
and through the cultivation of pure taste in the nobler sen- 
timent, church singing is an education. An artist should 
be able to sing all styles of music.” 

Delle Sedie has recently organized a regular school in 
his spacious home, where singing, solfége, literature, lan- 
guages, stage, ensemble and accompaniment are taught as 
in the Conservatoire. All his teachers have been his pupils. 
The rooms are alive with pretty girls, music and song from 
morning till night, and indeed many of the voices are well 
worth listening to, even as students’ voices. Most of the 
girls are French this year on account of our money troubles, 
although in many cases the latter has but served to show of 
what generous stuff the real artist teacher is made. His 
life-work, ‘‘ Philosophy of the Voice,” has cost me dear ; 
but Iam content. In it is everything that anyone could say 
as to voice and its development. 

Nothing is more touching than the pathetic grace with 
which the gentle master indicates the rooms of his desolate 
‘This room was hers. I still live with 














her there. This[the dining room, a spacious, beautiful 
apartment] we use for our ensemble work. This class room 
was soand so. Where you hear that scale practice was 
something else. Here is a whole line of chambers, for we 
always had a houseful of company. 

‘‘This was her boudoir, and here are my Yreasures.” 
Here indeed were memory treasures woven together and 
into his heart by association. Her pictures, her work, her 
desk, her chairs, her favorite ornaments. Opening a drawer 
full of small tokens he drew out the photograph of the 
tomb which he had builtin the pretty cemetery, and in 
which the well loved wife lies embalmed as in life, so that 
each Sunday he visits with her looking as she did when 
laid there six years ago, and in the beautiful little chapel at 
great expense twice a year regular mass is said. 

* * 





Among Delle Sedie’s earnest American students is 
Miss Jessica Withers, a Western girl, who has been also a 
choir singer in New York State. Miss Withers began to 
study music earnestly first at the Cincinnati College of 
Music the year that Mr. Theodore Thomas became its 
director and when Mr. Neff was secretary. Her teacher 
was the name is gone this moment; at all events he 
was an Italian music teacher whom Mr. Thomas imported 
for the college, and his wife was an American who had 
gone to Italy to study and had been his pupil. Both are 
now, I believe, teaching in New York. 

From Cincinnati Miss Withers went to New York to 
study. Why she did not stay in Cincinnati to finish all 
they had to teach, she is ata loss to say. It must remain 
with the other conundrums of American 
From New York city she went to Syracuse, where she be- 





restlessness. 


came widely known as church and concert singer and later 
as teacher in the public schools. An Italian ambition was 
by fate changed to a Paris experience, the lady being pos- 
sessed with the idea prevalent with Americans, that to do 
something big one must go as far away as possible. 

Coming to Paris she found that all the renowned people 
in it had never been out of it till after their reputations 
were made, 

Now, even more than when facilities for 
thorough and correct fundamental work are plentiful in 
New York, and much time, money, disappointment may 
be spared by making them part of one’s outfit to Paris. 
Anyway, she is here *‘ at the fountain’ and has bought the 
privilege dearly. Besides a big outlay of money there is 
nothing she has not suffered in the way of discomfort and 
inconvenience. It is doubtful if she would repeat the ex- 
periment were she to begin over again. 

She is preparing for church choir, concert and oratorio 
work. Toa serious temperament, good looks and a sympa- 
thetic voice of good compass she adds the conscientious 
perseverance that succeeds. She thinks the opportunity 
of meeting foreign students and discovering their serious- 
ness, afforded by the ensemble classes at Delle Sedie’s, have 
been one of the greatest advantages of her stay here. 


she came, 


** * 


Messrs. Guilmant and Gigout have been adding to their 
laurels as distinguished organ virtuosi in Poitiers this 
week. The occasion was the inauguration of a grand or- 
gan of forty stops which has been put in place in the 
Church of Sainte Radegonde. 

Another great triumph for the ‘‘Chanteurs de Saint- 
Gervais " in their third concert, when as usual the cantatas 
of Bach and French madrigals of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were given. Interest was redoubled and the 
furore intense. Encouraged by the wonderful success of 
their venture, M. Alex Guilmant, organist of the chan- 
teurs, and M. Ch. Bordes, their director, have decided to 
continue the series of the Bach cantatas through the com- 
ing winter. ‘They will be held as usual at the Salle d’Har- 
court. ‘The list of subscribers to the enterprise is headed 
by Mme. la Princesse Edmond de Polignac, née Miss 
Wineretta Singer, of New York, who gives 2,000 frs. 

PADEREWSKI. 

Paderewski is in Italy, and does not return till March. 
His charming rooms are dusted twice a week, however, by 
a French concierge, who is proud of her task and of her dis- 
tinguished patron. She keeps ex rapport with his suc- 
cesses and recounts them to /es vozsznes with true French 
enthusiasm and volubility. Although he likes Paris, he is 
not here more than four months of the year altogether. 

‘Victor Hugo” is one of the few quarters in Paris which 
during his life time loved the name of its famous godfather. 
On dit that his letters in his latter years came to him di- 
rected to ‘‘M. Victor Hugo, Sa Place.” At all events he 
had the benefit of the honor while he lived, and Mme. 
Juliette Adam is another who has that privilege, but the 
street bears her maiden name. 

‘*Place Victor Hugo” is a circle about the size of our 
‘* Plaza” or ‘‘ Circle,” with a playing fountain in the centre, 
encircling it a ‘* pharmacie,” a ‘‘ Boulangerie,” real estate 
office, a lovely church and many picturesque roofs peeping 
through trees. In the avenue of the same name leading 
out of it are a cab stand, a roofing factory, a dairy, an in- 
stitute, a tiny shoe store, a small store whose window is 
filled with picture cards, ‘‘ papeterie,” &c., and No. 94, 
which is the big porte cochere leading to Paderewski’s home. 

On the opposite side, directly in front of the big door, is 
a grocery. The most prominent article on exhibition is a 
huge light yellow pumpkin, one of the largest size. You 
must beg the distinguished musician’s pardon; perhaps if 
he were at home such a sacrilegious thought would not 
have entered your head,but to save you you cannot help at- 
taching to the oreolic vegetable a small slender figure, pale 
artistic face, luminous eyes, and imagining the result—‘‘A 
Study in Reflection.” Fanniz EpGar THOMAS. 
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D’Arona.—A representative of THe Musicat Courier, 
now engaged in an extended trip in the West and conse- 
quently thrown in contact with leading Western musical 
people, is surprised at the prominence of Mrs. d’Arona’s 
name even at greater distances from the metropolis. It 
shows that merit will find its proper appreciation outside of 
geographical limits. 

Xaver Scharwenka in Cincinnati.—Arrangements are 
about completed to have Mr. Xaver Scharwenka in Cincin- 
nati during April for three piano recitals. They are to be of 
a novel character and will be duly announced. Mr. Schar- 
wenka made such a favorable impression upon the musical 
people of Cincinnati that his approaching performances are 
viewed with unusual and pleasant expectations. 

Plunket Greene’s Recitals.—Mr. Plunket Greene gave 
his third recital in Chamber Music Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week, giving in adelightful manner this pro- 
gram : 

PPT CG AMOU os cccsccccscotsccccosseces 
> Violette . 


‘Gruppe aus dem Tartarus’’.. | 


Cdensidecvcesdasyesdsaces auc ..Carissimi 






Sdsedes .. Schubert 
* Du Bist die Ruh ”’...... 
* Waldesgesprach "’... “*) 
“Thre Stemme ” ao Pévodscdcnabdusstbsenes cwdean Schumann 
“ Dein Angesicht ”’ ike ; ) 
ire . Jénvibdavcteed Venddiedveaues err ..... Wagner 
NOE occ kien cbadsiscoeeaxensen , occccccccce MOMANGGr 
Old English country songs, arranged by Lucy Broadwood and J. A. 


Fuller- Maitland 


** Paithful Emma 


o++- Sussex 


‘Twankydillo”.......... 


a Re I as ah ccxesvegaraecseceaces .. Middlesex 








*The Prickly Bush ..++++. Buckinghamshire 
©The Golem Fate i, kccces cdecasides ie cgueandeckans Sea Song 
PD ee ere fF 
“Venus and Adonis”...... iene occvecesSUrrey 
“ Oliver Cromwell”’.. re endures naeaceeneced sce 


His fourth recital was to have taken place yesterday 
afternoon for which this program was announced : 


Seveestocegce . Bungert 
déewhaes Handel 


* All Meine Herzgedanken ” 

“Si Tra I Ceppi”’ ; ne 
** Wie Melodien Zieht es mir’’..../ 
“Sapphische Ode ”’......... 
‘An die Nacht”... 
“Die Himmelsaugen”"........ 


srahms 


Lessmann 
Maude Valérie White 





‘Love Me not for Comely Grace”’..............0000 Arthur Somervell 
Old Irish melodies, adapted by C. Villiers Stanford: 

‘The Foggy Dew.” 

“ Arranmore Boat Song. 
** Love’s Hallowed Seal 


‘Cutting the Turf.” 


” 


‘**Lament for Owen Roe 
‘* Pan Fitzger!’.”’ 

‘*Maureen Maureen.” 

‘Father O'Flynn.” 

Emma Heckle’s Concert.— Miss Emma Heckle, soprano, 
gave her annual concert in the ballroom of the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on Friday evening last, assisted by Chas. Schachner, 
baritone; Leopold Winkler, piano, and Ernst Oehlhey, 
‘cello, in this program : 

“ Reich mir die Hand” (*‘ Don Giovanni").....5........+++.-+..Mozart 
Miss Emma Heckle and Mr. Charles Schachner. 
Twelfth Rhapsodie....... 


Pate Tea a ios i ceencecécacsdnccesstececesies 
(Written especially for and dedicated to Miss Emma Heckle.) 
Miss Emma Heckle. 

OOBCMEIG ce cccccccccosccccccenchacdsccesteccescassvccsgeracencebese Chopin 
Moment Musical... .. Schubert 








Mr. Ernst Oehlhey. 
“Lied an den Abendstern”’ (“*Tannhauser”’)............ 
Mr. Charles Schachner. 


.R. Wagner 








pS rere ... Pergolese-Joseffy 
PUR a vnc deveves dvcctnscasvesinctoccciccevecdpepevesces -.Mendelssohn 
BS Hie Bett a ciccesccccccestescsvaceseesaéecvesseucess Rafael Joseffy 


Mr. Leopold Winkler. 


“ Dichter Liebe”’ (‘ Poet’s Love’’) 
“Im wunderschoenen Monat Mai” 


* Aus meinen Thraenen fleissen”’. 

TES BNE Ee TAS eae ecccceccvcccss 

“ Widmung ” (‘* Dedication ”’)........... 
Miss Emma Heckle. 


$énGe¥ PF accveuasceseves R. Schumann 


PR oa atdccccdsidlpceecnsedisencieccceddvysssiqetée cdtes .Dunkler 
BIO. 0 dk hb dnte cacdcs cock Viapadvb gaa ses tee dbasiddnckescee .. Popper 
Mr. Ernst Oehlhey. 

WERE Sah ashes cusses tonvensenedacdphatestrdcescddtuceccterved Brahms 
POE occ ccctcsaccccvcscececedesuccsvesseccess cece scene 

¢ Mr. Charles Schachner. 
PEN 656 00peved poanhearsddeansabedchakadelse uhexcaeens ove J. Massenet 


(Violoncello obligato.) 
Miss Emma Heckle and Mr. Ernst Oehlhey. 

Miss Heckle gave her numbers in excellent style, and was 
accorded a most flattering reception by the large audience 
present. Mr. Schachner has a musical voice and gave 
able assistance, as did Messrs. Winkler and Oehlhey. 

Junior Philharmonic Society.—The first concert of the 
Junior Philharmonic Society of Harlem took place in 
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Madison Hall, 125th street, on Friday evening of last week. 
Miss Charlotte Maconda and Martha Wisner, a little pupil 
of Xaver Scharwenka, were the soloists. This was the 


program : 

Symphony No. 8 in F major.........cceseeeceeeeereneeneeeees Beethoven 
Polonaise from “Mignon "..cccoccossecescccsvoccesccecssesesees Thomas 
Miss Charlotte Maconda. 

PERE COMGONER sc ciccasccccgtsccatVasunndccsevccoeseecesscne Mendelssohn 
Miss Martha Wisner. 

(Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, conductor.) 

BEE. cccncdiaamithees oosbades tives cadet Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Virgin 
Bs 6 cd nndecdessdquetincceucetarcct ctepadecesotetedtoncere’s Goldmark 
Calan a 1, Come ~ Cae iso code cc astacceddbscavcandicctesuceve Bizet 
Prelude, “‘ Arzonaise.” ‘Leo Dragons.” ‘Toreador March.”’ 
RA in kddtcns ctenacdadedvns diswserndntdeeeas<eavidonccd tints Luckstone 
Te Pe Be CREt8 ic ccccccccccestocescasacestonve coccocegeveness Délibes 
Miss Maconda 
“Bilder aus den Semi”... .ccccccccccscsicccscsvacsesecens Scharwenka 
Miss S. Wisner and Mr. Scharwenka. 

Crvrartare, “Qeetae occ ccccncdcnscsccccan cevepssoccscosectste ve Weber 


The orchestra under Mr. Henry T. Fleet did some com- 
mendable work, though at times the brasses were beyond 
control, notably in the ‘‘ Carmen” prelude. The ‘‘ Toreador 
March,” however, was given with vigor and fair precision. 
The Goldmark scherzo and the Beethoven symphony were 
also well played. Miss Maconda gave her solos very ac- 
ceptably, and Miss Wisner displayed excellent technical 
abilities and much intelligence in interpretation. Mr. 
Scharwenka played the second part to his own composition 
in powerful style. 





Glover is Out.—Edwin W. Glover, teacher of the chorus 
classes at the Cincinnati College of Music is out because of 
a difference between his views and those of Mr. Peter Ru- 
dolphus Neff, the president. It may be due to the fact that 
the college has announced night lessons that Mr. Glover 
has retired. He will probably enter the field of instruction 
on the basis of his own curriculum. 

Mrs. Johnson Leaves Us.—Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson, of 
Cincinnati, pupil of Moszkowski, returned to Europe on the 
Spree to renew lessons under ‘‘ the thinnest man in Ger- 
many.” Mrs. Johnson should not remain away too long, as 
her playing is a feature the people of Cincinnati do not care 
to dispense with. 

Schmidt’s First.—The first subscription concert of Mr. 
Louis Schmidt, Jr., and Miss Marguerite Hall took place 
on Tuesday evening of last week at 4 East Thirty-seventh 
street, when this program was given : 
duccacvgece Handel 


Violin solo, Sonata in A major 


Songs 
“Vieni che poi Sereno”......ccccccccccccceccccccccccess Gluck (1774) 
Jn! er petaedanenecesateankesengdsabbasse aes Dr. Arne (1778) 
PE BN CT Ee iccasccescevccenctvcesecnens Handel 


Wiatins pales * TVR oc isc cdccdccerececcsnesngases Saint-Saéns 


Songs 
FE Pe Cee re ess vccnccdvvcnenecqge neds tenterseedacgss Nevin 
PE 0066 0d 6d accctdudvceceesévonssedessuscceuseuccaubees Nevin 


.. Brahms 
.. Henschel 
. Brahms-Joachim 


“ Standchen ” 
“My love is like a red, 


Violin solo, **‘ Three Hungarian Dances ” 


Songs— 
“L’Idéal ” 
*Souhait”.. > 
* Amoroso”’. 


ddbdakbhsccadweted succasseasteckes Chaminade 


*“* Ave Maria,” with violin obligato...... ..Gounod 

Courtlandt Palmer’s Wrist.—Mr. Courtlandt Palmer's 
sprained wrist has mended rapidly. He is now able to 
practice for a short time daily. Mr. Palmer will rest dur- 
ing Holy Week, and during the week following he will 
probably play at a concert and recital in Boston. On April 
5 he is engaged to play with the Philharmonic in 
Brooklyn, and on the 12th before the Rubinstein Club in 
this city. Intermediate to these dates he will give his first 
piano recital at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall 
and a recital in Brooklyn. 

Thomas in Cincinnati.—Theodore Thomas has been in 
Cincinnati for about a week, rehearsing the May Festival 
choruses. The ‘‘ Elijah,” and Parker’s ‘‘ Hora Novissima” 
are the two important choral works to be produced this 
time. 

Cappiani to Leave Us.—Mrs. Luisa Cappiani, the gifted 
vocal teacher, has been ordered by her physicians to give 
up her duties for at least a year, and she will sail for Italy 
on April 28 on the Werra, where she will visit her children. 
This necessitates the breaking up of her home here, and 
she will also sell her charming cottage at Ferry Beach, Me. 
The furnishings of her home in this city, ‘‘ The Mystic,” 
123 West Thirty-ninth street, will also be disposed of. 

The withdrawal of Mrs. Cappiani is a severe blow to the 
advancement of vocal art in this country, and she leaves a 
place it will be difficult to fill. She regrets laying down 
her duties, but the serious nature of her illness makes it 
necessary that she should have a protracted rest. 

A Brooklyn Benefit.—The entertainment to be given 
at Memorial Hall on the evening'of March 27, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Nursery, and Infants’ Hospital, 
promises to be a very enjoyable affair. Among the artists 
that are to appear are Mrs E. J. Grant, the well-known 
soprano; Mr. J. Williams Macy, the humorist; Master 
Cecil J. Harbordt, the child artist ; Miss Effie Coker, the 
contralto, and Mr. Chester H. Beebe, the pianist. 

Opera Pupils.—The pupils of the New York School of 
Opera and Oratorio will be heard in scenes and acts of a 
number of grand operas under the direction Emilio Agra- 
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monte at the Manhattan Athletic Club Theatre, April 12 
and 19. 

A Catholic Concert.— The Conservatory for Church Mu- 
sic, Rev. J. Graf, director, will giveat Carnegie Hall, March 
28, a grand concert in which Gilmore's Band, under Mr. 
Victor Herbert, will take part. Mr. Herbert will also give 
several cello solos, Miss Nellie Selma wil! sing. Mr. Glose 
and Miss Glose are the pianists and Rev. John Tigh will 
give an oration on music. Purchasers of tickets to this con- 
cert are entitled toa chance to win the beautiful gilt Soh- 
mer upright piano, which will be on exhibition. 

Mrs. Carl Alves.—Mrs. Carl Alves sang last year for 
the Hindel and Haydn Society, in Boston, and was at that 
time re-engaged for this year’s concert. which takes place 
on Good Friday, when she will sing the alto part in Bach’s 
‘* Passion Music.” 

Dorscht Lodge.—Dorscht Lodge, No. 
professional musicians give a concert at the Central Opera 
House on April 1. Adolf Brodsky will be the soloist and 
Frank van der Stucken will conduct an orchestra of seventy 


1, composed of 


pieces. The program includes several novelties. 


Pupils Play for Charity.—A concert given by the 
pupils and graduates of the New York College of Music for 
the benefit of the new Amsterdam Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
took place in Music Hall, on Tuesday evening of last week, 
the Symphony Orchestra, under ‘Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
assisting. This was the program given. 
French Military March } from Algerian suite..............$ 
Evening Revery....... ) 

Orchestra 
Air varié, for violin and orchestra 


‘ Vieuxtemps 
Arthur Temme 


Aria for soprano, “ Softly Sighing,” (from “‘ Freischiitz)....... Weber 
Florence Falcon 

Concerto G minor, (third movement) for piano and orchestra 
Mendelssohn 
Tchaikowsky 


Florence Terrel. 

Overture, ‘* 1812 ’° Sacduceruncgweaesene semea 
Orchestra 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, G minor, (third move- 

.Saint-Saéns 


|) I PEPPPOTTITINTIITITIT TTT rt rite re eee 


Jessie Shay. 


n “ Puritani’ Bellini 


Gertrude Silver. 


Aria for soprano, fror 
I ’ 


Concerto for violin and orchestra (first movement)...... Mendelssohn 
Emma Pilat. 
“Ruins of Athens,” for pianoand orchestra seethoven-Liszt 
Henrietta Seckendorf. 
The playing of the students gave great pleasure to the 
large audience present, and to each was given a most flat- 
tering reception. Miss Pilat and Mr. Temme both gave 
their numbers with excellent taste and with much finish. 
Miss Shay gave an admirable performance and Miss Secken- 
dorf displayed large technical resources as well as much 
The vocal honors were shared by Miss Falcon 


The orchestra was in its usual good form 


sentiment. 
and Miss Silver. 
and gave an especially good performance of the second 
excerpt from the Saint-Saéns suite. 

Northwestern History.—The seventh and eighth of the 
series of Historical Recitals being given at the Northwest- 
ern Conservatory of Music, Minneapolis, took place Febru- 
ary 28 and March 7, under Director Clarence A. Marshall. 

Zippora Monteith.—Miss Monteith has been specially 
engaged to sing Sir Joseph Barnby’s ‘‘ Lord is King,” at 
Brooklyn on April 4. She sang this cantata at Sir Joseph 
Barnby’s own request at Eaton, England, and was highly 
complimented by this great composer after she had sung it 
for the magnificent style in which she interpreted his work, 
and she was there and then engaged by him to sing the 
‘* Elijah” at the Royal Albert Hall, London, a building 
seating 14,000 people, and her powerful voice easily filled 
the building ; and she received most flattering criticisms of 
her work. 

In commenting on a recent performance by the Orange 
Mendelssohn Union the ‘‘ Chronicle” of that place says : 

Onthis occasion Miss Monteith strengthened 
good will of Orange musical people by her strong, intelligent and 
finely dramatic rendering of the Loreley solos. 


her hold upon the 


A Modern Hero.—Mrs. M—~, a very talented pianist, 
when sitting next to Colonel Ramollot at the dinner table, 
asked him in a winning tone of voice: 

‘* Are you fond of music, colonel?” ‘ 

‘‘Madam,” replied the warrior, rolling a savage pair of 
eyes, ‘‘I am not afraid of it !"—‘t Le Rappel.” 

Churehly.—‘‘ No,” sobbed the pretty girl, ‘‘ Harold and 
I never speak now. And it is all through the machinations 
of that deceitful Sallie Slimmins.” ‘Why, what did she 
do?” ‘She persuaded us to join the same church choir.” 
—‘* Washington Star. 

Nordica in Boston.—Mrs. Nordica's greatest success dur- 
ing the Boston season was made in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” two criti- 
cisms of which we append. The first is from the ‘*‘ Herald ” 
and the second from the Boston ‘‘ Globe ” of March 10. 

It was a Nordica night in the fullest sense and the “ Boston prima 
justified all 
indulged in 


donna” made a record for herself on this occasion that 
the hopes, anticipations and predictions that have been 
by those who have followed the steadily upward career of this 
singer. 

There have been few Elsas in the past who have more nearly 
realized the réle in personal qualifications, and the picture she pre- 
sented as she entered upon her first scene was well calculated to cre- 
ate a sensation among all who appreciate the beautiful. Her queenly 
figure and carriage were seen in all their perfection, and she instantly 
became the central figure for alifeyes. In the second act her regal 
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The Old Wagner Joke. You seem very fond of 
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Pittsburg Chamber Music.—The second of 





tne series 
of th recitals of chamber music now being given in Pitts- 
) " ve iy in the theatre of the Pittsburg 
( Ua ¢ ar Pape yroch, violin ; G. Born 
t | har ello, and Mrs. Elise Warren- 
Mec ‘ part in the following prograr 
Délibes 
l Ww a s.Grieg 
tr Rett 
S ert-Serv 
Liszt 
Me : : 
. Nevin 
M 
schumann 
Louise Gerard.—M Louise Gerard, the soprano, has 
been engaged for the choir of the First Reformed Church, 
Brook year ata salary of $1,300. During 
t nm MI (a ird ) ird in concert at London 
ind Pa 
New Compositions for Mr. Carl.— During the past week 
Carl has Mr. received from Mr. Samuel Rosseau (Ste. Clo- 
t ar in orig ul canzona for the organ, written 
i ut ) also, from Mr. Aloys 
( na Fran a March euse with its dedica- 
Mr. Cagl will y al gan concert at Wellesley College, 
\ on April 9 th a program composed 
" elties for the orga luding several that 
k ri t f } the Fre om posers. 


Free Organ Recitals Mr. Will C. Macfarlane, organ- 





ist of All Souls’ Church, Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth 
street, will give a series of six free organ recitals in that 
church on the Tuesday atternoons March 27, April 3, 10, 
i,24a May 1 

Worcester Historical Concerts.—The fourth Historical 
concert wa ven in Trinity Chapel, Worcester, Mass., on 
] eve ist Mrs. Ida E. Johnson, Miss F. M. 
Sea Mr. \ ] Mr. C. H. Grout, Mr. D. B. 
\llen a Mr. W. F. Litth 

Pachmann Recitais.—Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann will 


wive Vo re 


March 27 a1 ov 


in Chicke: Hall on the afternoons of 


Oratorio Society.—Mendelssohn’'s ‘St 


Paul 
vy the New York Oratorio Society under the direc- 


will be 
given | 
tion of Walter Damrosch on the afternoon of Friday, the 
30th he 3lst, at Music Hall. 


and the even ils 


f Saturday, t 








| big land deal at Warfield, Ky., where he lost $60,000. He 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt will sing the soprano music, and Mr. 
Ben Davies, the English tenor, will make his first appear- 
ance in this country at these concerts. The solo contralto 
music will be sung by Mrs. Carl Alvesand Mr. Plunket 
Greene will be heard for the first time in the music of the 
Apostle Paul, while the orchestral portion of the work will 
be given by the Symphony Orchestra. 

A Des Moines Election.—The Mendelssohn Club, of 
Des Moines, Ia., held a meeting last week with Mrs. A. A. 
Belknap in the chair. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. H. Heighton ; vice- 
president, C. W. McMeekin ; secretary, Miss Nash; execu- 
F, 

Opera in German.—The regular sale of seats for the per- 
formances of German opera on March 26, 28 and 31 was 
opened Monday at the box office of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. ‘Tickets are also on sale at Schuberth’s, Union 
square ; at McBride's, the Arcade, 71 Broadway, and at Ty- 


tive committee, Mrs. D. Givens and W. E. Barrett. 


son’s. Applications for boxes for the first two perform- 
ances may be made to Mr. Leon Margulies, Carnegie Hall, 
and for the matinée performance of the ‘‘ Gétterdimmer- 
Mrs. Theodore Hellman, 200 West Forty-fourth 
street. ‘* Die Walki 
March 26, and ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ”’ 


ung to 





e” will be given on Monday evening, 
on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 28, and at the matinée. 

Sherbrooke Music Festival.- 
to have a music festival April 10, 11 and 12. 


Sherbrooke, Canada, is 


‘* Judas Mac- 


cabzeus,”’ Gade’s ‘‘ Crusaders” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe Solen- 


nelle” are the principal works to be given, in addition to 
which there will be excellent miscellaneous programs. The 
society, which numbers ninety voices, will have the assist- 

Mrs. Jennie 
Jas. H. Ricketson 


E. F. Waterhouse is the conductor. 


ance of a full orchestra and these soloists 
Walter, Katherine M 
Carl Martin. 


Patrick Richer, 


and Dr 

Jeanne Franko’s Pupils.—The pupils of Mrs. Jeanne 
Franko were heard in concert at Steinway Hall last Satur- 
day evening in this excellent program : 


Marche Militaire, four hands........ ve eosvcsoocssenenem 
Miss Florence Miller and Mrs. Jeanne Franko 
iy nen DOO, Grete EE irene d cowkncs ddbeeorceeesPebeabeusent Thom¢ 


Miss Bella K 





Jensen Nieman 
Stephen Hel 
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Tarantelle, No. 2........ ler 
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p 
Mendelssohn 
Chopin 
Vie 
Wilhelmj 
Wieniawski 
IND, SO RIE a vic ccks iw ses de codentssiss<dcdeasbankees Chopin 
SGbecevencdsesededeseanee Chaminade 
Miss Ines Oppe 
Violin sol 
Serenade..... .-..Pierné 
Cavat peneseonnind PT Bohm 
Mrs. Jeanne Franko 
‘Ave TERT,” WIG GORE: DIGIG. ck kc cccccserssasscaccncced Bach-Gounod 


The Misses Sinauer, Miller, Wiener, Kuttner and Mrs. Jeanne Franko 

The pupils played with varying success, but in all cases 
showed the good results of Mrs. Franko’s instruction, the 
touch of the piano pupils was particularly good and they 
play with much discretion. The violin pupils are promis- 
ing, and one very little girl, Madeline Sinauer, gave a very 
clever performance for a child of her years. Miss Oppen- 
heim, Miss Wiener and Miss Wollheim also made very fa- 
Mrs. Frankoplayed very daintily the 
* strings and was forced torepeat it, and 
in a brilliant mam-.cr the cavatine by Bohm. 


vorable impressions. 
serenade for m’ 


Marcus Baer.— Mr. Marcus Baer, a pupil of Clara Schu- 
mann and Carl Reinecke, is very successful as a teacher. 
His studio is at Hardman Hall. 

Is This Our Bona ?—Cincinnati, March 15,—Julius A. 
Bona, who is said to be an Italian count, was arrested here 
to-day on the charge of being a fugitive from justice. The 
arrest was made on complaint of Corporation Counsel 
Horton, of Newark, N. J.. who says that Bona is wanted 
for perjury in that city. 3ona and Manager Monton of 
Miner's Theatre there made a contract to give Sunday con- 
The deal fell through and Bona was sued for his 
share of the losses. He denied the debts and was arrested. 
He ran away and was traced to this city. 


certs. 


Horton arrived 
this morning with a bail piece and caused his arrest. 
Habeas corpus papers have been issued and the extradition 
will be fought in the upper courts. 

3ona says that his father was physician to Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy. He also says that he was musical director 
of Patti’s company, and was also manager of Covent Garden, 





a symphonic 


Liege.—At Liége recently ‘‘ Viviane,” 
poem by Mr. Ernest Chausson, was performed for the first 


time. 

English Musicians and Bulow.— Nobody 
quite seems to know why the death of so distinguished a 
musician as Dr. von Biilow has been allowed to pass by 
without some special notice being taken of it by English 
orchestras. It isa custom here that when a great foreign 
musician departs this life, some funeral march or other ap- 
propriate piece shall be played at the leading concerts in 
his memory. That the little Doctor attacked 
many of our most cherished institutions and musical per- 


irascible 


sonages surely should not have prevented this mark of re- 
spect. In Germany, at any rate, they are not so thin- 
skinned, and it seems that the piece selected by the ma- 
jority of the German conductors was a Funerale for grand 
orchestra by von Bilow himself, it being his op. No. 4. 
work is quite unknown in this 


92 
23, 


So far as I am aware, the 
country.”—‘‘ Figaro.” 

Successof a New York Girlin Berlin.—Miss 
Harriet M. Behnne,a pupil of Mrs. Ashforth, has made a 
telling success in Berlin. 

The ‘‘ Tageblatt” calls her a concert singer of the first 
rank, and one who will command success wherever she may 
appear. 

Miss Behnne sang at Mrs. Ashforth’'s pupil’s recital last 
May, and created a marked impression. 

Wartensee’s ‘ Noel.”—The of the 
Protestant Church, London, recently gave a performance 


choir Swiss 
of Schuyder von Wartensee's ‘‘ Noél,” a work as little 
known in London as the composer. He was born at Lu- 
cerne, of German parents, in 1786, and subsequently settled 
at Frankfort-on-Main, he acquired considerable 
fame as a teacher, among his pupils being Pearsall and 
He died in 1868. 


where 


John Barnett 

Competition at Stuttgart.—At the late compe- 
tition for the male chorus prizes at Stuttgart the first was 
awarded to Mr. Felix Woyrsch, of Altona, while Mr. Wot- 
tawa, of Vienna, received a special first prize for the best 
Volkslied. 

Martin Pluddeman.—Mr. M. Pliiddeman is at war 
with the critics and musical papers ; the latter, which are 
sent to him gratis, he describes as ‘ pitiful.” He threat- 
ens to publish a quarterly in order to ‘‘ show up conditions 
as they really are.” He adds that ‘‘ anything more cow- 
ardly, more mendacious, more worthless than music papers 
in general does not exist.” 

Beethoven.—aA hitherto unknown portrait of Beet- 
hoven has teen published in the Leipsic * Ilustrirte 
Zeitung.” It represents him in his thirty-fourth year. 

Edmond Missa.—The composer Edmond Missa has 
finished the score for ‘‘ Ninon de L’Enclos,” a lyric comedy 
in four acts. 

Bonn,.—The widow of the late Director Julius Langen- 
bach has left two houses and the sum of 50,000 florins to 
found an asylum for the widows of musicians, and for 
female teachers. It is intended to raise further sums by 
public subscription to enlarge the scope of the institution. 
Dresden.—During the past year the Court Theatre of 
Dresden produced forty-four operas. Mozart and Weber 
were represented by three works each, while Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo were away ahead. 

Mascagni.—The Milan journals confirm the report 
that Mascagni has broken with Sonzogno, and that Ricordi 
will be the publisher of his ‘‘ Ratcliff.” 
‘“‘Magda.”—Sudermann’s ‘‘ Heimath,’ 
had here in New York a performance under the title of 
‘* Magda,” has been worked up into a libretto, also named 
‘* Magda,” for Samara, the composer of ‘‘ Flora Mirabilis.” 


, 


of which we 


Bayreuth.—Let us repeat that the Bayreuth per- 





London, where he met the daughter of ex-Congressman 
White, of Fort Wayne, Ind., a very wealthy man. Bona 
married Miss White. Of late he has been interested in a 


came to this city and had made contracts for a series of | 
concerts at the Odeon, and secured the backing of influ- 
ential men in this city. He has in his possession $23,500 in 
notes which he has to discount for John Mayo, of Fort 
Wayne, and which were given ina land deal. He owes the | 





Grand Hotel $875 for board and lodging. | 


formances begin July 19 and end August 19. The program 
is ‘‘ Parsifal,” July 19, 28, 26, 29, August 2, 5, 9, 15, 19. 


‘‘ Lohengrin,” July 20, 27, August 3, 10, 12, 16, and ‘** Tann- 


- JUST PUBLISHED, 
By F. H. Chandler, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
Three Nocturnes by E. C. PHELPS. 


ssi iicaiedanattiannasenchinndgiitctee 
“Your Nocturnes reveal much that is melodious, interesting and 
effective. I shall take much interest in producing them.” 
EMIL LIEBLING, 
“lam delighted with your Nocturnes-’’—EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 























hiiuser,” July 22, 30, August 6, 13,18. The directors are 
Levi, of Munich ; Mottl, of Carlsruhe ; Richter, of Vienna. 
and R. Strauss, of Weimar. 

Hamburg.—The last of the subscription concerts of 
Herrmann Wolff was devoted to the memory of Von Biilow, 
who had from the first directed these concerts. After the 
opening choral ‘‘ Wenn ich einmal sol] scheiden,” by Bach, 
Dr. Behnr delivered an impressive address. The chorus, 
under Julius Sprengel, gave two choral songs from Brahms’ 
‘*Requienr,” and the program ended with Beethoven's 
‘‘Eroica,” conducted by Capellmeister Gustav Mahler. 
The remains of Biilow, according to latest reports, will ar- 
rive in Hamburg between the 15th and 18th of March. 

Van Dyck.—The Viennese tenor Van Dyck will sing 
in Paris in April in the 100th performance of ‘* Lohengrin.” 

Paderewski.—" M. Ignaz Jan Paderewski; by One 
Who Knows Him,” which appeared the other day in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,” without much doubt, comes from the 
other side of the Atlantic. The expression, ‘‘ he speaks 
Polish, of course, being a Pole; he alsospeaks Russian, 
Sclavish, French, German, Italian, English and a little 
American "is quite enough to prove this—unless, indeed, 
the writer who does not know the difference between Eng- 
lish and American be a Choctaw. We are also told by this 
authority that Paderewski ‘‘ knows Shakespeare from cover 
to cover,” and that ‘at ordinary times he smokes cigar- 
ettes, but not very many of them,” although those who 
know him in England will be inclined to think he vastly in- 
creases his cigarette allowance when under an effete mon- 
We are further informed that ‘‘ it is almost impos- 
His English 


archy. 
sible to induce him to take a square meal.” 
associates do not share this opinion as to the great pianist’s 
abstinence, and indeed when he was last here one of our 
best restaurants was not good enough for him, and his 
dinners at the Amphitrion Club were startlers. Perhaps, 
however, the most remarkable statement, by ‘‘ One Who 
Knows Him,” is that ‘‘ it isonly with reluctance that he 
plays any of his own compositions, though often urged by 
friends to give them more prominence than he has been ac- 
customed to do.”—London ‘‘ Figaro.” 


Brunn.—tThe strike of the orchestra at the City 
Theatre, Briinn, is over, and the members have declared 
their readiness to resume their duties. 

The Gounod Monument.—tThe Paris Municipal 
Council has granted a site for the monument in the Parc 
Morceau, and Messrs. Mercié and Formigé will select the 
spot. The public subscription was closed at 108,000 frs., 
but a grand performance will be given in May at the Opréa 
to raise the sum to 150,000 frs. For this the artists now in 
this country will return. 

Arreta.—Juan Emelio Arréta, the restorer of the 
Spanish Zarzuela, died at Madrid February 12. Born in 
Navarre in 1823, he studied under Vaccajin Italy, but re- 
turned to Spain in 1848. Between 1858 and 1880 he wrote 
forty-seven pieces, distinguished by grace and freshness. 
He was professor at the Madrid Conservatory and Grand 
Cross of the Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

Hamburg.—Director Jauner, of Vienna, has been en- 
gaged as artistic director by Pollini, of Hamburg. 

Metz.—The music drama, ‘ Sigurd,” by the Messin 
director, Heinrich Grimm, was given for the first time at 
Metz. The music is Wagnerian, the composer his own 
librettist and the reception favorable. 

Anna Sutter.—A young Swiss singer, Anna Sutter, 
has been engaged for eight years at Stuttgart. The Swiss 
paperss hail her as the rising star. 

Orlando di Lasso.—By order of the Regent of Ba- 
varia a solemn festival in commemoration of the 300th 
death day of Orlando di Lasso will be held on June 14. 

** Jehan de Saintre.”’—The two act opera, ‘‘ Jehan 
de Saintré,” by Baron Frederic Erlanger, of Paris, seems 
to have excited great enthusiasm in Hamburg. The com- 
poser is ason of the great Paris banker, but has studied 
seriously, and his work, in spite of a poor libretto, which 
has no striking effects, has made a success. The music is 
clear, not sentimental, but graceful, and Auber or Isouard 
may be described as the ancestor of Erlanger’s style. The 
composer was called out repeatedly, as were the singers 
Mrs. Heink, Traubmann, Foerster, Mr. Szeugeth, &c. 
Mr. Lohse conducted. ‘‘ Jehan de Saintré’’ has been given 
with success in England, and it is expected will be heard 
in London this season. 

London Crystal Palace.—At the Crystal Palace, 
on February 24, Miss Eibenschiitz played Chopin’s F minor 
concerto, which suited her far better than Beethoven. 
There was also a remarkably fine performance of Schu- 
bert’s great symphony in C—Sir George Grove has not yet 
relinquished his hope of discovering its alleged predecessor, 
the missing ‘‘ Gastein ” symphony—and Brahms’ ‘‘Tragic” 
overture. Some songs for Mr. Ben Davies were likewise 
in the scheme, The only novelty was a concert piece for 
flute by Heinrich Hofmann, played by the Crystal Palace 
flutist, Mr. Franzella. 


Richter in London.—tThe Richter concerts will 
pegin on May 28, and the last of the series of six will take 
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place on July After the Birmingham festival in the 





autumn Dr. Richter will take his orchestra on a provincial 
tour of twelve concerts to be given in the various leading 
cities. There is a probability that the celebrated conductor 
will direct two autumn concerts in London. 


Worse than Locusts.—Since January 1, this year, 
Sonzogno has had sent in to him 132 operas, comprising 
274 acts and 25 librettos, without name. Two operas came 
from Berlin. 


Wagner in Venice.—A great Wagner festival was | 


held in this city, where Wagner died eleven years ago, in 
commemoration of that event. All the orchestras of the 
city united at noon on the Piazza San Marco and played 
excerpts from his works. 

Bayreuth.—A large number of pupils of the Buda- 
Pesth Music Academy will be sent to Bayreuth to be present 
at the Wagner performances. At the same time they will 
take part in the annual commemoration at Bayreuth of 
Liszt's death, July 31, 1886. 

Burmeister-Petersen.— Mrs. Dory 
Petersen lately played at the Palace before the Emperor 
and Empressof Germany. ‘The Emperor demanded Liszt's 
‘* Leibes-traum” and Twelfth rhapsody, Chopin s waltzes, a 
lied by Schubert and Weber-Kullak’s ** Liitzow’s Wilde 
Jagd.” They thanked her for her performance and next 
day sent to her a brooch in brilliants with the Emperor's 
monogram crowned. 

Prevosti.—Mrs. Prevosti, the Italian singer, has been 
sojourning for four weeks in Berlin, during which she 
studied under Capellmeister Schulzweida the réles of 
‘*Nedda” and ‘‘Simonetta” in ‘‘I Pagliacci” and ‘'1 
Medici.” She will appear in them at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. 


Burmeister- 


’ 


Emil Sauer.—On February 17 Emil Sauer played 
before the Sultan at Yildiz Kiosk, and received the Order of 
the Medjidie and the medal for Art and Science. By desire 
of the Sultan, who wished to hear him a second time, he 
prolonged his stay in Constantinople for a week longer. 

Von Bulow.—On occasion of the memorial perform- 
ances for Hans von Biilow, February 19, Director Schuch 
handed to the Pension fund of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
the sum of 600 marks. 

Smoking and Singing.—At Genoa Mrs. 
cioni announced that she would not sing if the audience 
The declaration was received at 


3ellin- 


persisted in smoking. 
first with hisses, but was suddenly changed to applause, 
and out went cigars and cigarettes. 

Tasca.—The composer of ‘‘ A Santa Lucia” has com- 
pleted an opera in three acts named ‘*‘ Pergolesi.” It treats 
of the love of the great musician and ‘‘ Maria Spinelli.” The 
music is highly dramatic, and ‘‘ Maria’s” taking the veil at 
Santa Chiara isthe climax. The death scene of ‘‘ Pergol- 
esi” is also striking. The libretto is taken from a novel 
by Rocco di Zerbi, one of the deputies involved in the bank 
scandal, who hanged himself in prison. 

Lausanne.—At Lausanne recently a successful first 
performance was given of a MS. suite by Mr. Guy Ropartz, 
entitled ‘‘ Dimanche Breton.” 

Weimar.—A favorable reception was given at Weimar 
recently to a one act opera, ‘‘Ikas Bild,” by Gabriele 
Reuter. 

Darmstadt.—At the Twelfth Middle Rhine Musical 
Festival at Darmstadt next July the following works will 
Haydn's ‘ Creation,” 
*«* Trium phlied.” 


be performed : Berlioz’s ‘*‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and Brahms 

Stuttgart.—The Stuttgart Conservatory now has 445 
pupils, of whom 141 are intending to become professionals, 
Seventeen pupils are from North America. The number of 
teachers is forty-four. 

Carmen and the Clergy.—Great precautions are 
now being taken to guard theatres from Anarchist designs 
in Paris and the large provincial towns. An amusing in- 
stance of how this care and vigilance may be carried to ex- 
cess has occurred in Bordeaux. 

During a performance of ‘‘ Carmen” in the Grand Theatre 
of that town two detectives observed a tall, slouching 
young man, dressed in ill fitting clothes, approaching the 
stalls. They watched him closely as he took his seat and 
noticed that he wore a wig and probably false whiskers. 
All this was proof enough that the young man was, if not 
an Anarchist, at least a dangerous person, so he was politely 
asked to accompany the detectives to the police office of the 
theatre. 

He obeyed in a timid, hesitating manner and was led 
into the presence of a commissary, who made him take off 
the wig and also the whiskers, which proved to be shams, 
as the detectives had surmised. 

Denuded of his mock capillary appendages, the supposed 
Anarchist stood forth revealed as a young clergyman at- 
tached to a local parish. His explanation was that, being 
passionately fond of music, both sacred and profane, he 
had resolved to attend the theatre in order to hear Bizet’s 
strains. As he could not enter the playhouse in his eccle- 
siastical garb, he bought the wig, whiskers and a second- 
hand suit of clothes, and, thus disguised, was about to en- 
joy the opera, when the detectives interfered. 

The young abbé returned to his residence by no means 
pleased with the adventure which had befallen him while 
endeavoring to gratify his musical tastes.—‘‘ Recorder.” 
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Benno Schonberger. 
HE eminent Hungarian pianist, whose por- 
trait appears in this issue, was born in Buda-Pesth in 

He comes from a musical family, and before he 
could talk well, gave evidence of the musical talents that 
the world has since found him so highly endowed with. He 
had proper training from an early age, first at home and 
afterwards in Vienna, where he received a good general as 
well as musical education. He studied with Professor 
Schwartz and Anton Door, both at the Conservatoire and 
privately, after a time taking up counterpoint, harmony and 
the organ with Anton Bruckner, probably the greatest con- 
trapuntist since Sechter. 

Mr. Schénberger says that the wonderful improvising 
done by Bruckner on the Austrian Hymn, at the opening 
of the new grand organ in St. Stephen’s, Vienna, was 
one of the most impressive musical performances that he 
ever listened to. 

He left the Conservatoire in July when he was twelve 
years old, but before doing so an incident occurred which 
showed the phenomenal talents possessed by the subject of 
our sketch. Saint-Saéns, who was a great friend of Anton 
Door, came to Vienna to introduce his G minor concerto, 
op. 22, 
the well-known theme in 
Door was to play th® second piano, and it was arranged 
that he should meet Saint-Saéns at the Salle Boesendorfer 
Door was taken ill and could not go, but 


and also an arrangement of his for two pianos, on 


Beethoven’s sonata in E flat. 


for a rehearsal. 
recognized in the boy, not then quite twelve, a capable sub- 
stitute. He told young Schinberger to go down and give 
Saint-Saéns his regrets and say that he would play the 
other piano for him. When Saint-Saéns had heard of his 
friend’s illness he was sorry and disappointed, and impa- 
tiently looking at the mere child before him, exclaimed : 
‘*What? That! You play this? Nonsense, you have never 
seen the music before; how can you play it? It is very 
difficult. It would be a waste of time!” Just then that 
broad minded, generous Mr. Boesendorfer, who has done 
so much for art in all its branches in Austria, came and 
learning of the predicament, prevailed upon Saint-Saéns to 
give the boy a trial, saying, by way of encouragement, he 
whereupon the youth 
Saint- 


in, 


is our best pupil at the Conservatoire, 
gave an admirable reading of his part at sight 
Saéns was overjoyed, and asked the boy to play his con- 
certo for him, which he did at sight, most satisfactorily to the 
great French composer, who now exclaimed : ‘‘Ah, mon petit 
enfant, the highest praise that I can give is to assure you 
that had I known of your marvelous achievements, I should 
have had you introduce my new concerto instead of doing so 
myself.” The concerto was included in the répertoire of the 
Philharmonics, and he had the distinguished honor of play- 
ing it under the conductorship of Dr. Hans Richter, with 
such great success that Anton Door wrote to Saint-Saéns 
describing young Schénberger’s performance in the highest 
terms. 

Early in October, 1875, he played with the famous Joseph 
Hellmesberger Quartet, joining them in the D minor sep- 
tet by Hummel. Later in the month he gave a recital at 
the Salle Boesendorfer, playing among other things Schu- 
mann’s G minor and Brahms’ C major sonatas, and a piece 
of his own composition for the piano called ‘‘ Leid,” which 
Hanslick, the great critic, said was a nicely and themati- 
cally worked out piece. This a tremendous 
The audience was most enthusiastic, demanding 
This indorsement of his work made 


recital was 
success. 
a number of encores. 
him feel keenly the need of further study in order to sus- 
tain his already great reputation. Consequently he hailed 
with joy and much anticipation an opportunity of studying 
with the great maestro Franz Liszt at his home in Buda- 
Pesth, where Liszt spent three months of each year. ‘‘With 
a letter of introduction, I called at Liszt’s house,” said Mr. 
Schénberger, ‘‘and as I was sitting in his large front 
drawing room the folding doors opened as if by magic and 
there he stood looking at and awing me by his overpower- 
ing personality. He came forward, and putting his hand 
on my head said: ‘I have heard much about your grand 
talent ; you must play for me, but not in this room. You 
must give aconcert.’ Accordingly a recital was arranged, 
and I played over the same program as in Vienna, adding 
Liszt’s E major polonaise. The audience, which had been 
extreinely enthusiastic up to now, became greatly excited 
and imperatively demanded a repetition. Liszt came on 
the platform, and sitting beside me repeatedly said *‘ Bravo!’ 
They made me 


+} 


and occasionally struck a note in the 
repeat the last part a third time. 
of the great master during his stay in Buda-Pesth and natur- 


bass. 
After this ] took lessons 
ally profited much from this rare opportunity. He used to 
play for us frequently in the class, and one of the things 
that I never shall forget was his playing of Mozart’s C 
minor fantasia and sonata, as if inspired.” After this he 
went back to Vienna and continued his studies with Anton 
Door. During this time he appeared frequently in public 
at concerts and recitals, giving several of the latter him- 
self, and his work was always attended with genuine suc- 
cess. In 1878, after this most valuable preparation of study 
and practical experience, he made a tour of Russia, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Austria with the great singer Gustave 
Walters, making a grand successeverywhere. Soon after 
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» Spain, Portugal and through Hungary with 


he went t« 


ean Becker Quartet, his success continuing 


he was in great demand, playing at the 
in Frankfort, Leipsic, Dresden and many 


, beside a host of other concerts and reci- 





berger tells an 


amusing story of how he 


hi 


way into the Frankfort Museum concerts, 


which again shows his phenomenal abilities. ‘‘I wasin 


Frankf uncle, who was in ill health, and while list- 


rt 
ort wl 


he concerts one day he said, ‘ Why you must 


ening to one o 

play here and he accordingly wrote Mr. Mueller, the con- 
uctor on my behalf ; but not receiving a reply in the affirma- 
ive, hit upon theidea of going to Mr. Mueller’s house early 

in the morning, which we did. My uncle pushing his way 


into the room where the venerable conductor was arrang- 


his toilet, demanded that he should hear me play. Run to 


the ground, ne consented, and proceeding to the drawing 


} 


room in not the best mood possible, asked me what I could 








play I selected Bach's fugue No. 1. After 1 played this 
he said : ‘‘ Play the next, and the next;” and so on untill had 
played seven, and then asked for Schumann and selections 
from a number of the great masters, keeping me at the 
piano for over two hours. My playing seemed to please the 
old man, for he was unstinted in his praise, and of course 
gave me as appearances as I wished for. . 

In 1880 he gave a series of recitals in Berlin, with his 


nvarying success, and it looked as though this young 
Ceesarian pianist would go on and conquer the whole musical 
} 


when made it 


; and from this up to 1885 he 


world, news of his father’s sudden death 


necessary for him to go home 


had to support that large family. The sure way of doing 


and before he hardly knew it he had 


hi 


nl 


this was by teaching 


himself as a teacher of his own instrument in 


established 

















Vienna. During this time he continued to give recitals and 
play at concerts, and composed both piano music and songs. 
At the yse of the above period he was prevailed upon to 
come to und, giving four concerts at St. James’ Hall 
n the aut n of 1885, with such great success that he was 
ed to settle in London. With the exception of a 
sojourn in Sweden, the greater part of the next year, he 
has remained there ever since. He was equally popular in 
Scandinavia ng eleven recitals in Stockholm alone. 

Since taking up his residence in the metropolis. Mr 
Sk verger has given many recitals and played at many 

ycerts, both in the city and on numerous provincial 
tour ntil his popularity in Great Britain is commens- 
urate with his genius. He has established a large and 
i ntial connection as a teacher of the piano, which has 
seriously interfered during the past few years with his vir- 
t so work 

In his active career Mr. Schénberger has found time to 

ympose for the piano three rhapsodies, two silhouettes, a 
vonderfully popular waltz in A flat and some nine other 
pieces, together with t y-five songs, several of which 
ire known t vorld over In this line of 
ce nost ible instruction from the late 
con er Robert Volkmann, who lived in the town at 
Buda-Pesth, and who claimed that the beautiful panorama 

ble from his lofty domicile inspired his works. Mr 
Schénberger met him at one of Listz’ famous ‘‘ at homes,” 
ind the venerable composer at once took an active interest 
the rapidly developing young student. 

Mr. Schénberger’s song are published in the United States 
by H. B. Stevens, of Boston, and the thought of America 
brought from this enthusiastic lover of his art the confes- 

mn that he would soon cross the briny deep, as Mr. Daniel 





his impresario, was negotiating with some of the 





is on the other side, and he was looking forward with 


pleasure to trying his skill a mong a people who he be- 
» the 


time the most appreciative of real art. 


itical in the world, but at the same 


most cr 


This was what his 





friends, Paderewski, Rummell, Max Heinrich and others 
told him—and certainly they ought to know. 

Born with great natural gifts, Mr. Schénberger enjoyed 
the additional advantage of early and intimate association 


with great guiding 


y spirits, who molded his musical tastes 


in amé 





nner that brought the highest development in the 


ght direction, and the gradual and continued growth of 


these faculties has always been properly balanced by those 


admirable traits of character, 


modesty and good sense. 


Mr. Schénberger’s varied experience after such thorough 
preparation has made him a broad artist, who by his bril- 
ant technic at the service of refined style and marked in- 


dividuality gives he works of the 


an interpretation to t 


great masters that always meets with the highest approval 
from artists and amateurs alike. I prophesy for him a 
hearty reception and most successful tour in America. 


FRANK VINCENT. 


* Thais.”—In 
Massenet’s 1 


a season marked by musical sterility 


w ‘‘ Thais’ 





shines out with perhaps undue 


brilliancy ts book much resembles ‘‘ Hypatia” in motive 


and period ; its music is described as exceptionally diversi- 
fied in character, imaginative and eclectic to the verge of 
Sybil the 
‘* Thais,” and to- 
day’s critics quite unitedly hail her as the coming star of 


grand opera. 


exuberance Sanderson has done nothing at 


Paris Opera to equal her performance of 








Julia Aramenti. | 

RS. JULIA ARAMENTTI is one of our few | 
American singers who have not found it necessary to 

study abroad to complete her musical education. She be- | 
gan her studies in St. Louis and finished them in this city 
She has a remarkably full | 


with Vianesi and Agramonte. 
soprano voice of much dramatic power, wide range and of | 
great flexibility. She is at present singing in Dr. Tyler’s 
church. } 

Mrs. Aramenti has an extensive and varied repertory, in- 
cluding grand opera and oratorio, as well as many concert | 
She has just returned to this city after a tour with | 
She was remarka- | 





solos. 
the Boston Cecilian Concert Company. 
bly 


successful everywhere, and received many flattering 

















offers. She has also been very favorably received by the 


press throughout the country, and we quote a few of the 


criticisms she received 
Mrs. Julia Aramenti is possessed of an excellent voice, over which 


she has the isa dramatic soprano of great 


most perfect control. It 


power and of exceptionally fine quality. She sang the very difficult 


aria *‘ Tit a,” from *“‘ Mignon,’’ ina manner equaled by few and ex- 





celled by none. Her execution of the difficult passages in that very 


exacting aria was marvelous to her enthusiastic audience. Inre- | 











| sponse toa generous encore she sang that beautiful song ‘ Stella.’’- 
Chicago ‘‘ Times.’ 

Mrs. Julia / i's voice isa pure, rich soprano, highly culti- 
ited, and of great power and compass. She sings with ease and 
grace, having fine con »)l of her voice, and is recognized asa great | 

t. She has an extensive répertoire of opera and oratorio.—In- 
dianapolis * Times | 
The attraction last evening was the first appearance here of Mrs. 
Julia Arament Her voice has a wide range and wonderful elas- 
tic Her trills are perfect, and her cadences are executed witha 
masterly finish.—Pittsburg “ Telegram.” | 
Mrs. Julia Aramenti possesses a phenomenal voice, and her ren- 
dition of the most difficult arias showsa perfect schooling.—St Louis 


‘ Globe-Democrat.” 


Mrs. Aramenti proved herself an artist. Her voice is a soprano of 
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} tion. 
Berkeley Lyceum on Thursday evening, it would have been entirely 
| correct and wise to have asked the audience to listen to the pastoral 


| to their hearts. 


| highest development 


help them and they were c« 


| Sources 


robust type, and she sings with finish and effect.—Detroit ‘“ Free 
Press. 

Mrs. Aramenti has a fine soprano voice Her singing is remarkably 
true, and her whole style that of a finished artist.—Philadelphia 
“ Times.” 

The n of the evening was the ** Page Song,” from ** Huguenots,” 

by Mrs. Julia Aramenti, whose voice in quality is a dramatic 
soprano. Her reception was extremely cordial, and she responded to | 
a hearty encore.—St. Louis “Republican.” 
Mrs. Aramenti made a pronounced success. She hasa very excel- 


it and flexible voice, and of most agreeable qua Buffalo “* En- 





1 
Mrs. Julia Aramenti hasafresh, pure soprano voice, which she 
handles with ease, and impresses her hearers as being equally capa- 


ble in dramatic or emotional singing. Her dramatic powers were 


fully tested in the aria, “Ocean, thou mighty monster, 
Weber, and the delicacy of her encore, ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” 


” 


was a rich and rare treat.—Toronto “ Empire.” 








London Philharmonic.—The first of the Philhar- 
monic Society's concerts of the present season took place Feb- 
ruary 28 under the direction of Dr. A.C. Mackenzie. There 
was only one absolute novelty in the program, which other- 
wise included Beethoven's piano concerto in E flat, played by 
Mr. Leonard Borwick; Grieg’s ballade in G minor, Gold- 
mark's ‘‘ Sakuntala” overture, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Infe- 
lice,” sung by Miss Ella Russell. ‘The novelty was the new 
symphony No. 6 of Tschaikowsky. This work, it is well 
known, was the last production of the eminent Russian 
composer, and indeed less than a fortnight after he first 
conducted it at the Imperial Musical Society’s performance 
at St. Petersburg he was dead. 


by Von | 


| 
| 

” | 

quirer | 








° ‘ ° 4s 
Peri’s “ Euridice.” 
HE performance by pupils of the American Academy of 
Arts of scenes from Peri’s ‘ Euridice ” last Thurs- 
day evening was an extremely interesting incident of the musical 
season. Whether it served fully its purpose of instruction may be 
doubted, since so little was done to inform the audience concerning 
the character and historical significance of the composition. A few 
remarks from the stage explanatory of its relation to the dramatic 
music which preceded it and that to which it finally led would have 


the Dramatic 


served a good purpose. 

Peri's work stands midway between the modern lyric drama as de- 
veloped by Wagner, and the tragedy of the ancient Greeks. It was 
the product of an effort made by art lovers and scholars, inspired by 
the renascence of learning, to reconstruct what they conceived to be 
the drama of the classic Greeks and Romans. It led withina few 
decades to the Italian opera, which, after running a course which 
might perhaps be most sententiously and comprehensively described 


| aSacourse of musical evolution and dramatic degeneration, is now 
| returning toaconception similar to that to which it owed its inven- 


Paradoxical as it might have seemed to those who sat in the 


| scenes which were represented as a marginal] note on Wagner’s art. 


There were several things in the performance which made it some- 


what difficult to remain consistently in a serious mood, but it is proper 
| that utterance should be given toa hearty word of appreciation of 
| the spirit which prompted Mr. Sargent to make sounique an experi- 


The imagine came from Mr. J. F. Botume, 


principal in the operatic department of the Academy, and it 


ment. suggestion we 


may be 
said that by this, as well as by his part of the work of representation, 
he gave evidence of a degree and kind of scholarship and interest in 
artistic culture such as are all too rare among American musicians 
The chapter of musical history which relates to Peri’s ‘‘ Euridice” 
is perhaps as familiar as any except those dealing with theart as it is 
is easily summed The end 


practiced to-day. In its essentials it 


of the sixteenth century saw a coterie of sch« 


up. 


ylars and amateur mu- 


sicians in Florence who desired to re-establish the relationship which 
they knew from the books had once existed between music and the 
| drama. The revival of learning had made the classical tragedy dear 


They knew that that tragedy was in a sense musical 






throughout. In their efforts to bring about an intimacy between 
dramatic poetry and music they found that nothing sould be done 
with the polite art as it existed in their time. It was the period of 


in the ecclesiastical music and the climax of 
artificiality. 
1 would not 


The professional musicians scorned their theories an 


fall back on their own Te- 





They Gordi 





cut the n knot and inv -d a new style of 








| music, which they fancied to be like that used by the ancients in their 
stage plays. They abolished polyphony music in 
| everything except their choruses and inver s | dec- 
lamation, using variations of pit ! on a sim- 





ple bass to give emotional life to their words. In choosing their 
elements they were guided by a study of the vocal inflections pr« 
duced in speech under stress of feeling —theret yarecogn 
| tion of those fundamental principles upon wh “rt Spencer 
has buit up his theory of the genesis of music onsistent 








with an appreciation of the great significance of the reform effected 
by the Florentine literati to say that the performance last Wednes 
day demonstrated that their lyric dramas were monotonous in the 
long stretches of musical declamation, supported only by chords 
played on keyed instruments, guitars and lutes be 1 the scenes, 


but it ought also to be said that their declamation with its occasional 
use of expressive phrases of melody, was more rational, more 
effective and more beautiful than the recitativo of the Italian opera 
| of seventy-five years ago 
There are, indeed, passages in Peri’s “ lice”’ like the address 





1 








of “ Orpheus” after “‘Venus”’ has left h in the underworld 

“Puneste plagge,” and the song with which on his return with “ Eu- 
ridice ” he greets the light of day : “ Vi canto hich are 
as dramatically moving as anything of the same kind in the lyric 






N 
ment performed last T 


dramas of to-day 1er of these passages occurred in the frag- 





spirit was suggested 


death of 1 53 


“ Euridice 
y the 





in the 

The 
good 
There is enough of 


hursday, 

lament of “ Orpheus’’ on hearing of the 
I 

full effectiv 


voices and the stilted pantomime of the students. 


eness was also interfered with } absence of 


the ridiculous in the gestures and poses of a Delsartean novice to 
turn a death scene into a roaring farce. 

The 
being written out 
tion of any kind 
nearer the original effect had it occupred to Mr. Botume to call upon 
Mr. Morris Steinert for some of his arc At 
the original representation of “ Euridice,” in honor of the marriage 
of Maria Medici and Henry IV. of France, the “ band,” played by 


noblemen and musicians, consisted of a gravis 


accompaniments were played upon a piano, the figured bass 


in a discreet manner, without attempt at figura- 


It would have been possible to have approached 


haic keyed instruments 


smbalo, a chittarone, 





a large lyre and a large lute. So much, together with the names of 
the singers and players, may be learned from the preface which Per 
gave his work when he published it. 

There can be no question that three flutes were also used in a scene 
last Thursday. ‘“ Tirsi,’’a 
shepherd, comes into the scene singing a song to “ Orpheus,” and 


by Peria 


which caused uncontrollable amusement 


called 


the 


instrument 


1g at intervals a ritornello on an 
“triple flute.”” Such an instrument 
and is purely the fantastic creation of Mr. Peri, who for the sake of 
an independent instrumental piece 
an additional pipe to the ancient double flute. 
ful little melody in the style of the pifferari, with two supporting 
voices, one a bass, the other an alto voice a third below the melody. 
Mr. Botume permitted his shepherd to blow on the triple flute, but 
produced the tones supposed to come from the pipes on the piano, 
an inconsistency that gave rise to considerable amusement.—“ Trib- 


playir 


was unknown to ancients, 


the only one in the drama—gave 


The music is a grace- 


une.’ 


** Liebe.”—A two act tragic opera by Anton Beer, 
text based on a sketch by the composer, by Georg Fuchs, 
had great success at its trial performance at Liibeck. 

* Otello” in Paris.—The ‘ Ménestrel,” which is 
suffering from Italianophobia, announces with glee that 
Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” will not be given at the Opera. Messrs. 
Bertrand and Ritt proposed to give itin Italian, with Tam- 
agno, Kaschmann and Mrs. Tetrazzini, but the Italian 
publisher insisted on its being given in the French trans- 
lation of Boito. As no agreement could be come to, the 
piece will not be given. ‘The ‘‘ Ménestrel” hopes that 
‘* Falstaff” will meet with a like fate. 

Pohl.—A new opera, ‘‘ Philippine Welser,” by Carl 
Pohl, has been given at Stettin with decisive success. 
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Church. 
near Tenth street. 


8 A. 


Grace 
Broadway, 
Hoty 


Hymn 117, He is risen. 
Hymn 119, Lift up, lift 
Offertory anthem, Psalms 57, 9, 


COMMUNION, M. 


up your voice now! 
Psalms 118, 2 


4, 1 Cor..15, 20, 21, 



























OT 3arnby 
Old Hundred, Praise God, from whom all blessings flo &e. 
BORGER, DT ac intccacdencdeduwdssecaractsis ance eebsecaiedictese Wesley 
Hymn 383, Tune, Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty... . Dykes 
Nea Th TN GING oc cin codccccscasvcccéawecuccecessbusenéceuess Selby 

MorNING Prayer, 11 A. M 

Hymn 122, Tune, Jesus lives no longer now............seees. Gauntlett 
Anthem, Christ our Passover, Catholic psalm 365.......... Woodward 
Te Deum laudamus, in B flat..........c.scceseeees .... Schumann 
Jubilate Deo, in B flat. ipvectaatnumedde H. J. Stewart 
Hymn 111, Christ the Lord i is rise n to-day. 
MUU INGER SEE Dn cscccccévcccdastne, s0cdéecdedeasasesed wdagnend Tours 
Hymn 121, The strifeis o’er.... Py : 
Offertory anthem, St. Matthew 2s, 1-6, St “Luke 24, 6, and 

PEM Bcdecadecetéded bvdgevensegentvauesdeabesersessn M. Foste 

c OMMUNION. 

ARNONG. TD Tic ciccndentecwidvccseddcvesssendéscuetunvacesduacanes Cooper 
Hymn 228 geend ..Monk 
Gloria in Excelsis, in E .Lloyd 





EVENING PRAYER, 5 P. 


Hymn 115, Tune, The Day of Resurrection. 





CO PUG Rcncccdanccevetesscavdasscccervessusescseatesveonbesd Elvey 
Gloria Patri oN Selby 
Nunc Dimittis.. { : 
Hymn 23, Tune, Our day of praise is done. 

Organist and choirmaster, S. P. Warren. 


West End Collegiate Church. 
West End avenue and Seventy-seventh street, 


MorRNING SERVICE, 11 A. M. 






DO cconccncnccdantincaddics Kdopttoscaresveunsnesieves .....Lemmens 
Anthem, As it beg yan t PC nc. eee eee . Vincent 
Christ our Passover Shepperd 





"As sle 
E f 


.- Shelley 


Offertory, alto solo, ‘ 
..Guilmant 


Postlude, grand chorus, 





8 P. M. 

.H. W. Parker 

Granier 

. Vogrich 

.. Stainer 

Grison 
Mrs. 


PO Rviisedscsniseds 
Anthem, Hosanna... 
Cantate Domino, in C 
Tenor solo, My hope is ir 
Postiude, Toccata, in F.. 
Organist and choirmaster, Mr 





r Juart et choir 





umner Salte 
Rudge, 






















D. H. Jeffery, soprano; Mrs. J alto; Mr. G. K. Harroun, 
tenor; Mr. Douglas Lane, bass. 
University Place Presbyterian Church. 
University place and Tenth street. 
MORNING SERVICE. 

Organ prelude, Canzone ttain G...........-.ceeeees Wm. Adrian Smith 
NO DUO is cop vccdhotaavdnesecgscdovedesecesencenecasesedubueus King 
NY Pee , .. Tours 
Offertory, I will extol Thee ..Costa 
They have taken away m y Lord Stainer 
Postindie, Halboluial: Chatae.esscsccccccccctsccesccssvcceccseees’ Handel | 

Organist and director, Wm. Adrian Smith. Quartet chorus Mrs. 
F A. Brower, soprano; Miss. E. D. Boyer, alto; Mr. T. M. Marson, 
tenor ; E. T. ¢ ‘hapi n, bass. 

St. James’ M. E. Church. 
: Madison avenue and 126th street 
MorNING SERVICE. 

Processional, Christ the Lord is risen again........ Ambrose 
Response, The strifeis o’er 3 Mendelssohn-Buck 
Anthem, Festival Te Deum, in E Buck 
Offertory, The Resurrection... .ccccccccccccvececes . Shelley 
Postlude, Hallelujah Chorus. .........cccseesececesecccecscoeces Handel 

Organist and director, Mr. Paul Ambrose. Quartet choir Mrs 
Ogden Crane, soprano ; Miss Feild Roselle, alto; Mr. A. L. Craw 












ford, tenor; Mr. R. B. Shepherd, bass. 
Christ Church. 
Sherman square and Seventy. first street. 
MorRNING SERVICE, 11 A. M. 
Processional, Sound t loud timbrel.....cccscsscccscossccves Schachner 
Te Deum.... Ci OS Cd dsaancddusecavceotcaanit Stanford 
Jubilate Deo.... ‘ 
Introit, As it eepen C6 DOs cowict cide e ines nals cedsedsdgedueces Vv incent 
Communion service in E flat 


to-day. 


Hymn, Jesus Christ has risen 
Offertorium, | will mention the loving kindness 





of the Lord | 


( Sullivan 






Recessional, Come ye faithful...........ccccsccvccssccceceees 
EVENING SERVICE. 

Processional, Jesus Christ is risen to-day............eeeeeeeees Worgan 
Magnificat.........- . r 
r TE TE var seceuses weeetentaduncctssedes Stanford 
Nunc Dimittis...... (19! es ° ‘ 

Hymn, The strife is o’e1 Palestrina 

Offertorium, Awake up, my QlOTY.......0..ceeeeeeeeeees Barnby 





. Tours 





Hymn, The day of Resurrection... mR 
Recessional, Come ye faithful.............0+e00s ib sinwe ... sullivan 
Organist and choirmaster, Peter Corning Edwards, Jr. Vested 


choir of twenty-six men and boys. 


Trinity Chapel. 


West Twenty-fifth street, near Broadway, New York. 








CHORAL CELEBRATION, 7:00 A. M. 

Martins, 10:30 A, M. 
Processional hymn, Allelujah! Risen Lord......... ccseeeeeees Wilson 
Christ our Passover, No. 15.. KF usselt 
Te Deum, i D....cccccccccccccccccccccccccesecsscesseccccscesscces Elliot 
Benedictus, No. 19........ sOesedrveesecese poco Gregory 

Horny CoMMUNION, 
Introit hymn, 112, Jesus Christ is risen to-da .Worgan 
Kyrie, Creed, Sanctus, Agnus and Gloria, in E ere 





Hymn 111, Christ the Lord is risen : Redhead 










QOPI 6.0 cesccccccaccd¥scecsetsene . West 
Recessional hymn, At the Lamb’s high teast ‘we sing. Old tune 
EVENSONG, 4 P. M. 

Processional hymn, 514, We march, we march to seseas PYTT Barnby 
Psalter psalm 118.........sceceseeee Sabine dbs Riesssendedegee Rimbault 

Carols, &c. 
Anthem.. Perri evcccscseeus Alexander 
Recessional Hymn, Allel: § inet BOG 6 cic ecaesereoes .... Wilson 





Surpliced choir of men and boys, 


Organist, Dr. W. B. Gilbert. 


Church of the Divine Paternity. 


Fifth avenue and Forty-fifth street. 








MorNING SERVICE 11 A. M. 
Opening prelude, organ and harp...........++ ‘ 
Anthem, Christ our Passover, from Imperial Ma: Haydn 
Choir. BL: 
Duet, Power Eternal, .....cccccccscsccccccsscscccsssce joenees Rossini 
Soprano ‘and contralto. 
Gloria Pated,...cccccsccscccsescecscregvevevershaeseaves secesase . Parsons 
Choir. : 
Anthem hymn, The Magdalene.............--0+++ CO0SS* Secerene Warren 
Choir. 
Offertory solo, The C anqueres. igh kanaiediar Eb xehKs bade weese . Parsons 
oprano 
Recessional, Christ is risen pa. the dead........... ecoucs Wagner 
EVENING SERVICE, 7:45. 
| Organ prelude............ cccccee eccctcccceces one eeeccoseces 
Anthem, The strain upraise...........seseee+s cecensbecgeceessacees uck 
Cc hoir. ; 
Trio, Praise YO... .ccsccccsccecccesccrecccsesocssecesoeececoseces Verdi 
Soprano, tenor and bass. 
Anthem, Exalt ERIM... sisccecccsscusccensssseveon eeutdaseeuee Hanscom 
Choir. 
Offertory solo, Easter Song..... .....cee.---eeeee siedénewanwes Howland 
Bass 
Recessional, Alleluia! Risen Lord...........sssccccereeceeseess Wilson 
Organist and director, E. A. Parsons. Quartet choir—Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Gaffney, soprano; Miss Emma Etselle Potts, contralto ; Mr. bs 


Jerome Hayes, tenor ; Mr. William A. Howland, bass ; Miss Eliza- 


beth Sloman, harp. 


Holy Trinity Church. 


122d street and Lenox avenue. 








MORNING SERVICE, 11 A. M. 

Prelude, Sonata Fantasie, op. 165..........scececeeeeeeeees Rheinberger 
Processional, Jesus Christ is risen to-day. 
Castes, Comet GP PRRIOTOE ac ovvccccsiveccscuennsse Eighth Tone 
Fe Se Pi ian dpvqens daWhapbavessen<see cepecsarggesoececeasecusas Suc 
Jubilate, in B flat.. . Mosenthal 
Introit, Why seek ye the living............... 5. P. Warren 
Kyrie and RRO BOB So ecdu cad; ccenccecuesnveasccaese 
Offertory, Uphold, ye portals everlasting (from TRO >} cscsce Gounod 

Redemption)...... ) ; 
Sanctus, in E.... Camidge 






Hymn, Bread of the world in mercy broken. 
Gloria in Excelsis. seg choose 
Recessional, To Him who for our sins was sla 

Postlude, Hallelujat i Chorus (from Mount of Ol ives) 


EVENING SERVICE—7:45 P. M. 


Organ prelude, from Symphony to the Hyman of Praise..Mendelssahn 
Processional, At the Lamb's high feast we sing. 


.Plain Song 





Beethoven 





Magnificat............ Se eddcsécamsdeadevaeseceeena ‘anicadink Barnby 
Nunc Dimittis........ j 
Anthem, He 1B TIGON... .ccccccvcccccccccecsccceccccesccseccvecs Gadsby 
CR CRAIEING COND, ccccccncncdvacacestettceuee ‘ Selected 
Recessional, The strife is o’er, the battle done. 

Postlude, Marche sc a4. dy -aeemeaneé oseetees Widor 


(From the First Organ Sy mphony. ) 

Mr. Walter C. Gale, organist. John D. Shaw, director. Miss Grace 

Cunningham, hs as oot Mrs. L. M. Pell, contralto; Mr. Chas. Holz- 

hausen, tenor r. John D. Shaw, bass. Vested choir (mixed voices) 
of twenty and quartet. 









’ 

St. Michael’s P. E. Church. 

Amsterdam avenue and Ninety-Ninth street. 

SERVICES AT 7 AND 10:30 A. M. 
10:30 A. M. 

Processional hymn, Festival Te Deum, inG..... Wilkinson 
DR OE i Rcackaccnddnesetepueemdacee ais Stanford 
Anthem, God hath appointed a da) eeees TOUTS 
Communion Service, in D (except GeORUE 2 552s -Sicrasesscceds ..-Moir 
Sanctus, from Messe Solennelle)......... ....-Gounod 
Postlude Hallelujah (from Mount of Olives)........ seuewe Beethoven 
Organist, Water O. Wilkinson. Vested choir of men and boys, 


forty-five voices. 
CHILDREN’S CAROL SERVICE AT 4 P, M. 
St. Paul’s Chapel (Trinity Parish.) 
Broadway, Fulton and Vesey streets. 


MorninG Service, 10:30. 




















Processional Tigi BD. oicccccccicccvcscse vécscccs «eee» James C Knox 
| Conant, Crrist Gr PRGGOTER occ ccccsvccssccesssccccscccccccece Humphry 
| Chant, Gloria Patri, to = © POR kee crac ascesanncessincoas Hodges 

Te Deum, Laudamus in ( Danes Guan cenanecdaraewasneen os .D. Buck 

Benedictus in C............ 

Introit, Why seek ye the tiving among the dead.......... S. P. Warren 

Kyrie and Gloria Tibi in G... 3. Calkin 

ESD CORSE TE Givin dc cctcwcuccctevscs cvccsdvssddsGubatanqacuéedss D. Buck 

EE AE ekknbdekdneesdduscavecesnedheddbaatage. ansencsne Carey-Worgan 

Chant, Gloria Putrtiiccccciscccccvcess ; ..Corfe-Lawes 

Offertory, Christ the Lord is risen er Tr ee L. Bogert 

PEI OMe carccccdecddacakestccctencesecatstss cia 

Hoty ComMMUNION. 

Sursum Corda and Sanctus in G... J. B. Calkin 

Hymn 236 . Rbecdonsedeccoessnenceaeuceneececs Sullivan 

Gioria in E -~ ; 

Nunc Dimittis.. paved Cavdceteviceseccicccesvuces J. B. Calkin 

Organist and choirmaster, Leo. Hofler. Double quartet—Mrs Car- 


Y | Communion service in D 


rie Martin Cowtan, first soprano ; Miss Clara B. Leek, second so- 
prano; Miss Edith Tuttle, first alto; Miss Florence N. Bachman, 
second alto; Mr. Chas. C. Curry, first tenor; Mr. C. Elbert McGown, 
second tenor; Mr. Walter Grafton, first bass; Mr. Wm. H. Donner, 
second bass; and chorus. 





Agnes’ Chapel Trinity Parish. 
Trinity parish, West Ninety-third street. 
MorRNING, 11. 










Processional hymn 99. ........ccesscscees TUT TITITT TTT Tet eee 
Te Deum, in B flat...... 

—_ WY Mba ravecadeePockners ntendensedecdsucnccadccsae 

Ps bccn decusexecrscesduhonséatncensnacsss 







Stainer 


Hymn, 104 Gauntlet 








Offertory............. -Tours 
Recessional hymn 103. enh alestrina 
EVENING, 4:3 

Processional hymn 99.............+ Caeedensceccescesceses ‘ .-Monk 
Psalter, special psalms, 113, 114, 118° 

Magnificat, Ee iinhebased cecuustecmebnce'l Hopkins 
| Nunc Dimittis, in F............ aueediaess § *etesebertacseesesees —— 
BUADEE coe cccccccces bipdeeessavine s64b6 WUeSEOUSeSeCseNCeNs eoceneese Gounod 
Hymna, 101 

NR ee eS aks denaeaen vee sd -Handel 
Recessional hymn 103..............0..05 ce sesseseeess Palestrina 


Organist and choirmaster, George E. Stubs. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


usie, 1894, 














Peter’s P. E. Church. 


342 West Twentieth street, near Ninth avenue 





MorNING PRAYER, 11 A. M. 
Processional hymn, Sing allelujah forth! 
Chiat GF PUMNOP i iiiec vavv tes ticucbacvetdeccivdyecndes F.N Seegend 
CE: RR Eel diccks na cad¥eeussusukeuree . C. B. Ford 
Te Deum Laudamus, in G. , anticte Calted 
Jubilate Deo, in G.......... veedéreeséecuceeeoveswas J. Baptists Calne 
Anthem, As it began to éawe. enensdencescecsancesee . ..S. V. Cooke 
Gloria Tibi, plain song. 
Hymn, T he strife is o’er............. Mendelssohn 








Offertory, solo for soprano, Immorts ality *. N. Sheppard 

Ascription, Old Hundred. 

Hymn 207. 

Gloria in Excelsis Deo, ancient chant. 

Organ postlude, Marche religieuse...........cseseeeseed Alex. Guilmant 
Organist and choirmaster, Chas. Bigelow Ford; soprano, Miss 

Beatrice Maltman ; contralto, Miss Irene Van Tine; tenor, M. Burton 

Eshleman ; bass, John B. Minikin, and chorus. 





Church of Zion and Timothy. 
334 West Fifty-seventh street. 


(MEn’s Voices). 


7:30 a. M. 


CoMMUNION SERVICE 
Kyrie 


Offertory, O Salutaris.. | 
SARC. 0 cece ccreccckces 

Agnus Dei 
Gloria in Excelsis. 


> So Gounod 





Dubois 





Organ prelude, Cantiléne 





















Processional, Sound the loud timbrel............. .. Schachner 

Te Deum, in B flat.... ? ‘C. Villiers Stanford 

Offertory, Great is Je I Ss oa k.c cc atiinacsncéwene Schubert 
(For tenor solo and chorus). 

Sy eres | 

Sanctus. oe P ebedidducudscdaudesengndedaneneaenetoneosegeunanes Gounod 

Agnus Dei.... \ 

Crees Be meee, B6 Fv cnccccccecscccecees ececcnctcends etunene Tours 
Organ postlude, Marche Célbére............. gsctbaenns eoee Lux 
7:30 P.M 
Organ prelude, MEGitation....ccccsciscccccsscctedsoucvecsstseves Dubois 
Processional, Sound the loud timbrel.. .Schachner 
Magnificat...... POO 1 Es sions ca cnedcoccevecsarhdvekunsae G. C. Martin 

Nunc Dimittis.. | 
Offertory, Hal elujah Ceres CI. 5 cocevcdévccedscduccevs Beethoven 
Organ postlude, Marche aux flambeaux..............+:. ..Guilmant 


Organist and choirmaster, Warren Rosecrans Hedden. 





Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 


228 West Forty-fifth street. 


SoL_emn HiGH Mass. 
Prelude, Awakening of spring 


Processional hymn 125 
Mass in C 





2. Bach 
"Richards 
Beethoven 







‘Sok, chorus, ore he str a and org an. 

Gloria in Excelsis. 
Kyrie Eleison. 
Credo. 
Sanctus. 
Benedictus. 
Agnus Dei. 

Offertory anthem from The Transient and the Eternal Romberg 








Hymn of Adoration, 555.........cccsccescees Dykes 
Post Communion hymn 127, two verses . Thayer 
| NE ES ON NG ER yy :. Palestrina 
Postlude, Triumphal MONE ooo occscsee, oe Reinecke 


SOLEMN VESPERS. 


Overture, Consecration of the Temple.. Keller-Bela 










Processional hymn 137..........ceee+seee Gordigiani 
Psalms 113, 114 118........... ‘ .. Prentice 
Magnificat and Nunc RIOR aca acanichddos dasiacdaar cane -Martin 
Soli, chorus, brass instruments, tympani and. organ. 
PTGRORs ci ccccsvcsoesve. cevece aeeads . Leprevost 
Anthem, The Resurrection. ..Costa 
Hymn 500........... .Prentice 
Recessional hymn a .. Lassen 
Postlude, Marche aux flambeaux as Mey erbeer 
Geo. B. Prentice, Mus. Doc., organist and choirmaster. Quartet- 


A. Stoddart, 
Orchestra 


Marie Millard, soprano; Karlina Schmidt, contralto ; 
tenor; C. C. Vickery, bass. Mixed chorus of forty voices. 
of ten pieces and organ. 





Central Presbyterian Church. 
220 West Fifty-seventh street. 
MorNING SERVICE 


. Handel 
.-.Foster 


Organ allegro........... 
As it began to dawn. 








They have taken away my Lor Stainer 
Come, see the place ...Parker 
Christ our Passover.........cccccccesecseeseuee Schilling 
Lift your glad voices.............. Holden 
NE BN Bian ctcis nencdacecditdns«<tuihexududian ..Bach 
Organist and choirmaster - . Jud 1. 
St. James’ Lutheran Church. 
Madison avenue and Seventy-third street. 
MoRNING SERVICE, 11 A. M. 
Anthem, Hallelujah! Christ is risen............c.ssceecsceecceees Clare 
ic scan cccusepukeeesces Arranged from Layriz 
Gloria Patri.... i 





s it began to dawn 
old chant. 


Introit, anthem 
Gloria in Excelsis, 


Hymn, Christ the Lord is risen to-day 

Anthem, The Resurrection, for solo and chorus..Harry Rowe Shelley 
EVENING SErvIcE, 7:30. 

Aan, DG Wy NG GEG oa vcocicdynetinsescocsecdocecvces .. Barnby 





Carols by the Su 
Organist, E. D. Jardine. The choir consists of a double quartet 
under the direction of H. R. Humphries. 


unday school, 





All Souls’ Church. 


Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth street. 














Hoty COMMUNION AND SERMON, Il A. M. 

PRG, FUE « <iccnaskscchéadacuededsscuneeededmaes Th. Dubois 
Processional, All hail to thee, when 

ES SN nccndcntccessecceseuteanaete . Will C. Macfarlane 
Kyrie Eleison..... ) 
Gloria Tibi. from the Saint Cecilia Mass...... . ..Gounod 
Gratias Tibi...... 
2 eee J 
Hymn 99, Anthem, Why seek ye the living among the dead ?. .F. Peel 
Ascription, Hallelujah Chorus (Mount of Olives)..... eethoven 
Offertory, Christ our Passovef...........ccscsceseceees ‘Orton Bradley 
Sanctus.......... ( from Saint Cecilia PM wccscnudasvess ..Gounod 
Agnus Dei...... § 
Gloria in Excelsis, in E flat...............e.00 : Cruikshank 
Recessional, On the Resurrection Morning ..G. W. Warren 
PIN NINN 52a tcwal duésdudscdedssdcanckdudeccnedaveiee Th. Dubois 
EVENING PRAYER AND SuNDAY ScHOOL FEsTIVAL, 4 P. M. 
Processional, All Hail to Thee ................ wodedsaavee se Macfarlane 
Psalm 114, Plain song 
EE EE ae a cacenndncnceqanccensssbesbabactawuns King Hall 
Anthem, Behold the Angel of the Lord...... oe Jadddueceduceames Tours 
Carols by the Sunday school. 
ORME; BONE POSE WE Veni oc ccicccccnccsccctcceapecdcces Gounod 
Recessional, On the Resurrection Morning.. .G. W. Warren 
Postlude, Marche INL... Hiasnach veonehiheddach tnasetaun Grison 





Organist and choirmaster, Mr. WiliC YMacfarlane ; "Miss Margaret 
H. Elliot, soprano; Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto; Mr. j 













































anarsda tenor; Mr. Perry Averill, baritone; Mr. Paul Surth, | 
ary i ixe orus of ates 
Pienenne Reformed Church. 
Sixty-eighth street and Western boulevard. 
MORNING SERVICE, 
u wn 0 npecgeseseseeeeepanshbaebesensuee ce Handel 
Organ and harp. ‘ 
( P Ee bpabwabeapesakuabeneeena Schilling 
ak . ...Maker 
e Easter . Mietzke 
Har lin obligato, 
t MaP iG. «000006000000 00000s coenesesennedecedeseesee Gounod 
I PIRGID so 00 cccccccncesdssccensscenesposcncecesssésncheonneee Lorét 
EVENI NG SERVICE, 
I mw, Bt. Cocklle. .unccdsccdavecsccdunpssnsgeeseeccosesebessabe Gounod 
Violin hary »and organ 
t ) BIROBE. ooc0s ccnecpccc cess ceneesseccesesesoces Buck 
\\ t ut cometh from Edom... Tebbs 
5 n ure Ms cdvcnscsvuecscvseovsccseestsces -Haydn 
» wit it .Thomé 
V 
I e, H ah ¢ Hindel 
E. Tayl ‘ 4 ir—Carrie Hun 
i Ka 'F erguson, tenor, 
V. H lost Bertha Behrens, 
F, Tornwa r 
St. Andrew’s Church. 
127 ree near Fifth avenue 
Hoty COMMUNION—7 A. M. 
p 
‘ I 1 y » 0000s 00bsevcessoseeneceuee Barnby 
1 Service sevens eevee ococcce Ren 
\ ‘ it sleepest Maker 
MoRN SERVICE—10:80 
104 
Psa . v xi, Cathedral Psalte 
I Ld 4 ° 9060ceeneesasouenas 
.. Shelley 
Communi ser I <a 
Authe 
: stented oweee Handel 
‘ i 
Oo ta nN N Ra all Vested « r f 
St. Ignatius’ Church. 
iW I tl eet 
SoLEMN Ma 11 A. M 
Pre M € l C,. Gounod 
I r 4 ) a 1ughters, le 
French melody 
{ ( 5 W. H. Monk 
Kyrie | 
G a Excelsis D n ¢ . wie E. Silas 
‘ ) 
Off ‘ \ F. Mendelssohn 
Sanctu ) 
Bene i n ¢ . ; ‘ , E. Silas 
\ ) ) 
k ial 5, I er os006 a .. Palestrina 
I Gr r , ink A. Guilmant 
O t ste Charles Baier o, Miss Jessamine 
Halk I M E. D He an; A. W. Auchmuty ; 
ass, W. G H nis, and surpliced choir of forty voices. 
Church of the Incarnation. 
Ma n avenue and Thirty-fifth street 
MoRNING PRAYER AND HoLy COMMUNION, 
irg | II — .. Beethoven 
v ( st rise Johann Michael Bach | 
Passover (in place of Ve t..W. B. Gilbert | 
4 . eereeeeees ' | 
in E Flat ae nae R. P. Stewart | 
it F. A. Ouseley 
Mount of Olives)........ sscees. .++-..- Beethoven 
: A. D. Woodruff 
Bcc ccccesccecececces seacesosncvegs ay i ae 
eee . Greatorex 
d chant 
Charlotte Welles-Saenger, organist. A. D. Woodruff, conductor. 
(Juartet an horus of thirty-four voices. 


Madison Avenue Baptist Church. 
rhirty-first street and Madison avenue 


MoRNING SERVICE. 


















Prelude, — bp BALD ONG OFBAB. oo ccccccceccescccvecccescosvcoess Wagner 
Doxolog ° > MITITITITITITITILITT TT 
Anthem, Kit OB so kcctcesendsevecnscncsevsesevbevanss . Barnby 
Hymna, Brig CAMS OOF DOMMSL.c0. cc ccccccccccccccccesecs Bartlett 
Choir and 100 « 
Anthem, From Thy love (Redemption, -Gounod | 
’ : ..Stainer | 
8 Prayer 1anted by choi! . Bartlett 
8) te ea eee ....Mozart 
Offertory, Christ the vi .H. L, Case 
Soprano solo 
ED en WEED OUR 55. ceavapeteesscrepntssaccsarevesssewes Weber 
EVENING SERVICE 
Organ and violin prelude, aria..........-...eee00 ccccocscme 
ST EEL EE SESE OT OE, Te .H. Farmer | 
Anthem, For us the Christ (Rede mptic iD oa eeiietsencneal Gounod | 


Hear my prayer younod-Bach-Cornell | 





aconctet 


Organ, harp, violin ar 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


























St. Andrew’s M. E. Church. 
| 126 West Seventy-sixth street. 
MorninG Service—11. 
hn TT ee re ee Lpuesvecvesegsomned Lemmens 
Anthem, Unfold, ye portals....... ....Gounod 
Offertory, Jesus Christ is risen to-« .. Hindel 
ESR SEER RE Merkel 
EVENING SERVICE—7:45. 
Prelude. .......es00. Lcicbnastevnedonpeeureekatonese Guilmant 
Carol, At the Lamb’s high ‘feast... ph RS 
Offertory, From thy love . Gounod 
Carol, Glor be to Jesus... we te eS 
P ostlude, ¥ Mare Mvcwan cane threwethes ’ ".Guilmant 
Frank Treat Southwick, organist and choirmaster. 
Francis Xavier’s. 
West Sixteenth street. 
Hicu Mass aT 11 A. M. 
PWIND i 0ncnén506enccqabeheee thar eteneenhaes és desutseneese Svendsen 
Organ and orchestra : 
MID. 0640s ccuvtnkd sankand in ctuebtimenbasaedaawcdsssgenn Niedermeyer 
Soli, chorus and orchestra 
CROs 60 0ccikswusenudsssangVaesdentrant- been danesneentstanecusesnweel Klein 
Chorus and orc hestra. 
Osertesy: Fantasie on the ster hymn “O filii et : 
be anedeobasencnecsel kaakeaneees heed erseebtntenésheds Battiste-Klein 
P ve aT, Alleluia......... ++++s.-Lemmens 


Arranged for organ and orchestra by Klein 
Organist, Bruno Oscar Klein; choirmaster, Rev B. Young, S. J. 
Soprano, Miss Kellner ; alto, Dr. Mahoney ; tenors, Mr. E. Arencibia, 
Mr. Frenzel; bassos, Mr. Narberti, Mr. Weinlich ; chorus of seventy- 
five voices and orchestra. 


First Presbyterian Church. 


Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. 








MorninG SERVICE, 11. 
PreiaGe; Pantosin tn: © GOR isc csve scivincevasicessccscu Enrico Bossi 
Anthem, Christ our Passover Sa .. Arthur Foote 
Offertory, Behold the angel of the L ord. pees etuneuas Berthold Tours 
Postlude, Marche Solennelle...............++- Baron F, de la Tombelle 


AFTERNOON SERVICE, 4 O'CLOCK, 


Prelude, Organ sonata, No, 2............... F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Grave, adagio, allegro maestoso, fuga. 
Every flower that blossoms....... ...Harry Rowe Shelley 
Postiude, Alleluia! O filii et filrae...............ccceee Théodore Dubois 
Organist and musical director, Mr. William C. Carl. Miss Kate 
Percy Douglas, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr 
George L. P. Butler, tenor, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone. 


Anthem, 





St. James’ Church. 
Madison avenue and Seventy-first street. 
MorNING SERVICE, 11. 


Processional hymn 11, Jesus Christ is risen to-day. 
' 








Te D n in (¢ . 
Te Deum in. G......-.ceooof ds ececsvcesccsnssscccoens Calkin 
Jubilate inG..... 
EBUTONE, .ccccccccccccscscvcvesocccessceccvccecscesccesecesseucooes Sullivan 
COMMUNION SELTVICE.... 6... eeeereenseneeeere seserecseeeenseeens Gounod 
Hymn 117, He is 
Offertory. Renee saKe~e ssseeeeees.Mendelssohn 
Recessional hymn 121, The strife is o'er. 

EVENING SERVICE, 8. 
Processional hymn 520, Rejoice, ye pure in heart 
Psalter, special psalms 
hiagnificat in A flat........ | M 
Toomer Phimmittio in A flat. (ceerccsce: caovccccccvcccccccccsscooseees ann 
Nunc Dimittis, in 
DOI, cnsniansdekendersnshevssssa0cuteRibsaa diners ve~sbeenana Handel 





Hyman 122, Jesus lives 
Recessional hymn 121, The strife 

Alfred S. Baker, organist and choirmaster. 
forty-six men and boys. 


is o'er. 
Surpliced choir of 


Forty-third Street M. E. Church. 














353 West Forty-third street. 

We DGG, 1 Bik ccc cccesssecesuvverstevuesstvecvsbssesceshesedesenas uck 
OED 3S CD GOT 6.05.00 be Choshin se ces rede in seen oneness Hcbvecessesets Cooke 
Christ is risen.. budeunedensseee osccweses cee 
GNSS CERI ociccsis, bbe pewech sermasisceves Holden 
Christ the Lord is risen to- lay (soprano solo) sogert 
EE OU PRD UIE,, 96s cen iscccvetdasscccotensaseseévvessexeuee Schilling 
The risen Lord (contralto solo)... Holden 
Thie 16 the GAY... ccccccccccccscccccecceseses Johnson 
Come unto Me (The Messiah) (soprano solo). 

Old Haster anthem... .. cccccccsccccscsccccccssescvcvceccs Anonymous 
Resurrection (bass solo) : pores Shelley 
Awake thou that sleepest............csccccccsccccccscvccccecccess MAROCF 
Day of days (tenor BO10)........cccsccccccscccces socvescoce Vandewater 
Why seek ye the living among the dead.......... Greene 
Angels’ serenade (soprano solo), violin obligato Brage 





Mr. G. P. Benjamin, organist and director. Miss Frances Josef, 
soprano ; Miss Florence Laflin, alto; Mr. D. W. Bissell, tenor; Mr. 
W. Creighton, bass. Assisted by E. A. Lefebre, saxophone, and 
Master John Harold Knapp, soprano (by permission of Dr. Messiter.) 


West Presbyterian Church. 


Forty-second street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues. 













Hymn 

Response by choir, Blessed are the pure in heart.............. Bartlett 

Offertory, selected hymn sung by choir,..... 

oo er ooccee 

Recessional hymn by choir........ ‘ Wallace | 

Organ and violin postlude, sonata.. Handel | 
Homer N. Bartlett, organist and director. Miss Lola Belle ¢ ooley, 

soprano ; Mr. Wilfred S. Van Yor x, tenor; Mrs. William E, Mulligan, 

contralto ; Geo, Martin Huss, bass | 


- 
St. Mark’s Church. 


Tenth street and Second avenue. 








Morninc SErvVICcE, 11. 

PO, GETRGIID. cocsndpvothcneyendsenesttevoensoorceccacconzes Dubois 
Carol, Ring, O ring bel OS eben ap nae“ ..Dressler 
ane a Ol. os oes csevabadeederestvebees teaanaea Foote 
DDO TEN GPL 15 vb b.ctn bandos senspndnesedbbtgussaeumeneeh Buck 
BONDE Boe. sccccceccccccsccce . Mendelssohn 
introit, Hymn 9. 
eh GS GO DOROUNEL, coxecscecense se0ensebesesenssososseed Gounod | 
i St een, .. sons ckevkeeaeslecunbdbetsaes .-Barnby 
PN c.o non scecesccessoccocenvevceccenceececeecceseeness W. E. Mulligan 
Communion, Hymn 225 
SE et ED on poperpennntsvensecvstecasessistsseeebéueeese Gounod | 
i OL nnn cracacibedhidns ie w' $0sen es paepeeiiedeeasen Palmer | 
Postiude, Marche Hér WOonss””* spacnccupenandipetevenda Saint-Saéns 

Mr. William Edward eileen.’ organist and choirmaster. Miss 
Bessie F. Talman, soprano; Miss Martha G. Miner, soprano; Mrs. 
Chapman-Lindon, contralto; Mr. Harry Pepper, tenor; Mr. John C 


Dempsey, bass-baritone. 












MorninG SERVICE, 11. 

Hymn No read Sons of Zion, raise your songs (tune, Monk- 

DED cocks sianeu ox cokgesahennanniensceiaiwobemeenciesnebiia . P. Wilkes 
Anthem, Come see the place where Jesus slay. .Wm. Reed 
Hatinens, Gitte Th TAGE Fcc cvcccscodvcccctacceszctesdconvss Tours 
Offertory, Anthem, I know that my Redeemer liveth.... Handel 

Soprano solo. 

Hymn No. 335, Crown Him with many crowns (tune, Dis: 

MAR NO. B).. .ccccccevsccccsveccccesvdecescossoceveosevscesos G, J. Elvey 
Anthem, Welcome, happy morning..............ese+- P. "A. Schnecker 

| Hymn No. »81, Ten thousand times ten thousand (tune, Alford), 
J. B. Dykes 
EVENING SERVICE, 7:45. 
Anthem, Christ, the er fs TIGR 00-ABY cocccescccescce Henry Wilson 
Hymn No. 283, Awake, giad souls, awake, awake (tune, ey 
G. Lejeune 

Anthem, Christ is risen! Hallelujah! (see hymn No = in the 

Core TAGGING ooo ccccccscscrtsesveescocecensecages . A. Schnecker 
Offertory, Anthem, Christ our Passover.......... meat N. Shepherd 
Hymn No. 318, Come every pious heart (tune, Darwell)....J. Darwall 

Organist, Mr. P. A. Schnecker. Quartet choir—Mrs. Chas. H. Hol- 
lister, soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto; Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, 

| tenor; Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, bass. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Fifth avenue, Fiftieth to Fifty-first streets. 
SoL_eEMN PontTIFICAL Mass, 11 A. M. 
PHONES, ..ccccccccvcvevcvcscvccevcccccccccesccsecssccescoceescessoes Handel 
Orchestra and organ. 
Geand Menes Gateaedhe. occ ccccsvcvcccescvesssvescsccsceseies ... Gounod 
Soli, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

GraGeabe, F600 GIG. sccsvecsscesccvecéeassesedsciscesesdcsss Saint-Saéns 
GSES, TO DO cc vckdvccdveiddedssvisnises + sueee Hummel 
SoLEMN PoONTIFICAL VESPERS, 4. 

Bi RR: Saat on Nn Tiles RM «ree coccseseoees Rossi 
| Psalms of the day. ‘ —— 
| Magnificat......... .... Durante 
Regina Ceeli...... ..Novello 
TERE GD, SUL Drecoschcbtcvesceccescenssosesseocesutbebaniesanee Riga 
PONE cccoccvsccnsvacscvesd:scccceddstisaccetcceeeses .Saint-Saéns 


William F. Pecher, organist and choirmaster. Quartet— Soprano, 
Miss Hilke ; alto, Miss Clary ; tenor, Mr. Kaiser; basso, Mr. Stein- 
buch ; chorus and full orchestra. At the 11 A. M. service Mr. Arthur 
Mees will assist at the organ. 


St. Ann’s P. E. Church. 
West Eighteenth street, near Fifth avenue. 
MorninG PRAYER AND Hoty Communion, 11. 





Do Towin GHG DemeR Ge 2, ood dike thetnctsdsscsbeseccsccessccess Field 

Communion service in E flat.... ...Eyre 

Anthem, As it began to dawn. Foster 
EVENING PRrAyer, 8. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E................. Horatio W. Parker 

Anthem, I will mention the loving kindness of the Lord...... Sullivan 


Organist and choirmaster, F. W. Tilton. 





St. Thomas’ Church. 
Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street. 


Hoty CoMMUNION, 7 A. M. 
Processional, Let the song be begun. 
Hymn 117, He is risep. 
Offertory, carol, Easter joy. 
Hymn 256. 
Recessional, carol, The world itself keeps Easter Day. 


Hoty ComMMuNION, 9 A. M. 


Processional hymn 110, Come, ye faithful. 
Hymn 125, Hark! ten thousand voices sounding. 
Hymn 447. 
Recessional carol, On wings of living light. 
SERMON AND Hoty Communion, 11 A. M. 
Processional ers 114, Christ the Lord is risen again, allelulia! 








Kyrie Eleison. .. 

ro) behing gl bidgated cee ceepheasth bancedpents cereepeswenedéeacén Mozart 
Nicene Creed (from service in D) G. W. Warren 
Hymn 122, Jesus lives.............. H. J. Gauntlett 
Aarintion, Weaek Lect® IkO. TOF vs occ ceccstsecesstaresveccsansee Barnby 
Offertory, Christ our God and Lord. Adapted by 6. W. Warren 
IN os vais cs aves cok cov bagostdsesncsecocecyied coccsaneueig: ae 
Pe accckatbesecnneustnsesdchetbaten’s. codocevsssncecs A. H. Brown 
Gloria in Excelsis. 

DON MEME dunewed ceneeadedebavesianceces ciedestessaggsncéacne eee 


Recessional hymn 121, The strife is o’er. 


EVENING SERVICE, 4 P. 
Processional carol, Our Easter Bells.............. Mrs. Paul Dahlgreen 


Magnificat, in E flat H. Warren 
Hymn 545, Golden harps are sounding. 








CEO, ON veg cvesscddectsceseecenss cstnssencsegtses G. W. Warren 
Hymn, ‘The Magdalene. x. W. Warren 
CONGUE cast Fap0se's aconncenesVnsts hn <dp ceubidascnsubentiintebied Faure 
"Bass and contralto, horns and har Pp — 
rer . W. Warren 


Recessional carol, Birds are singing. 

Organist and director, George William Warren, Quartet Marie 
Gram, soprano; Emily Winant, contralto ; S. R. Gaines, tenor ; Dr. 
Carl Martin, bass, and mixed chorus of fifty voices ; Will ¢ . Mac far- 
lane, assistant organist ; A. C. Toulmin, harp. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity. 
47 West Twenty-first street. 


MorNING SERVICE. 
The Versicle. 





SPUOUEE, WED: peccccccvetostesieeucetecs chcecnvetsesntentansastecdsh Knauff 
Kyrie ‘ ‘ oes .Seventh Century 
De EON scsi cccccecnbeqecucivedocessccoauascsatnnesal Old chant 
And with thy spirit. 
Hallelujah. 
Psalm CXVIII, Confitemini Domino....................02+- S. Sommer 
Gloria Tibi. 
PERES BO tO. TOG. cccccecccssencocssesccccesticcccocenssccevecceece Turle 
Hymn. 
CONOR EE GID. 6 « ccdnadodcednouds épdonenases<stpebteseotses F vey linghausen 
Offertory, Why seek ye the living among the dead.. Ss. P. Warren 
Hymn. 

EVENING SERVICE. 
NN, . os undccasconsuethoveuenss eeenuiusectessasseusreenions Tucker 





Gloria Patri Lord Mornington 


Thanks be to thee 





Hymn. 
Oftertory, To Christ the prince of peace.........Blumenthal-Fitzhugh 
Hymn. 
EE ON, avo cccnrsbuavasnrsesacecéetnheurssdsanetans S. Sommer 
Magnificat +. Sir Sag e Elvey 
PAM EED as ccdnnecrcedotctscccdosteeseedeseeronuceecedcénesszenss . H,. Monks 
And with thy spirit. 
The Lord will blesS,.......-ccesecoeeees ‘ S. Sommer 
IS BO GO Dein vcsevcvacccctvveves pai ale x ates consis 
Doxology. 

Sebastian Sommer, organist and director; Mrs. W. W. Niles, so- 
prano ; Miss L. E. Garrigue, contralto; Frederic Deane, tenor, and 


John Kirk, bass. 





> 


BROOKLYN. 


St. Augustine’s R. C. Church. 


Sixth avenue and Sterling place. 

















SoLtemn Hicu Mass—11 a. M. 
Prekeie, CCR GE COCR oi diese c csc duevbesscesccccsecseces Handel 
Vidi Aquam, quartet Pecher 
Kyrie and Gloria...... Guilmant 
Veni Creator.. Barnby 
CPOE... ccccee Guilmant 
TL hd ecénesadessinesvtackees ....Hession 
Sanctus and Agnes Dei...... . Guilmant 
Pee GOONIES BNOOD, oc nceencenesansukessotcucconeses Meyerbeer 
Organ and orchestra. 
Vesreks—7:30. 

Prelude, ees GEN ONE Gc vacenncescntiecese Suwa vevecwaredeucdhed Batiste 
Vespers’ Psalms.. | 
Magmificat........ fe eeeeteteeeeeeenecens ..Harzo 
ROIS COG, ccccccccscscscevcedscccoccconsseccsos . Hession 
CC BRIERGIS, CHOTA... cccccccceccccsecs Italien 
Tantum — aoehenees OP edgroseddoreococescsssscocconcees Riga 
Postinde BRaMbebe IAD 000. cccvcccccccccscvccososevcceccecesers Handel 

J. Hession organist and choirmaster. Mrs. Nice Moreska, 


ose Brady, contralto; Mr. Richter, bass ; Nicholas 


aE ; Miss 
Chorus of thirty voices and full orchestra, 


Doyle, tenor. 


Puritan Congregational Church. 
Corner of Marcy and Lafayette avenues. 
MorninG SERVICE. 












Organ, Pastoral SyMGhony. vecececccccecsccscccsccccccccovececss Handel 
Anthem, Christ our Passover........... buvdossees Buck 
eepeneve Service for Haster............s00++ . Holden 
= Christ the Lord is SOG 60 GEE, osc cccesssdiendes eee .. Bogert 
Miss Hoffmann. 

Hymn. 

Anthem, He is risen........... Sdidged ksdedewWiesieennebecs +eeee SChilling 
Hymn, 

Postlude, Hallelujah Chorus....... eunencsendoctéausnbéc oseens ove 

EVENING SERVICE. 

Organ, Ave Maria...........sccceseees Verdi 
Anthem, Christ our Passover . bbke - Schilling 
Carol, Beautiful Easter ares . ° poqert 
Offertory, Resurrection... sdecies se elley 


“Miss ss Gilson 


PPTTTTTT Try | 


ymn. 
Postiude, OGertelsd, Ba .ccccccoccscescscecocevcs re 


Anthem, Easter Triumph. 








Organist and director, Mr. Laurence Bogert. Miss Hilda Hoffmann 











THE 








MUSICAL 





COURIER. 














soprano; Miss Miriam Gilmer, contralto; Mr. T. G. Claridge, tenor 
Mr. Herbert Matthews, basso. 





Church of the Redeemer. 
Pacific street and Fourth avenue. 
So_emn Hicu Mass.—11 A. M. 
Processional— 
Hytan 99, Jesus Christ is risen to-day. 
Hymn 108, The strife is o'er. 















SenGeees BOO OR io od. Sighs cds Bd wks 4a deiha cts deed Gregorian 
OD ae a Tours 
DEUORO OROROEIO oo ia dc ccc tc ccdendetcssvacaeddetvcsisvecccdseceas Gounod 
Hymn 100, At the Lamb’s high feast wesing..t sd... Stainer 
Anthem, They have taken away my Lord.... {°° ; 
VesprERS.—8 P. M 
Mameiaad: $6 Fo, iéiasccnerriodiccccveqspuagedebpoaresestenrpacceme Tours 
Hymn 106. 
Anthem, Why seek ye the living among the dead............. Hopkins 
Organist and choirmaster, R. J. Winterbottom. 
St. Patrick’s R. C. Church. 
Kent and Willoughby avenues. 
Sotemn HicH Mass—11 A. M. 
OCretee Gale, Ra UE TEs a icaacsases occscedcctcedecoesen Beethoven 
Grand Mass in C, No. 2 .-Haydn 
Offertory, Ave Verum. .......2..+--ceeees Mozart 
Postlude, organ solo, Hallelujah Chorus........ Hindel 


So_eMN VESPERS AT 


PRES sods sciasnawsctclcisnves edebdehde cebamebhsdeabida Wilcox and Millard 
OROOD oso uks can sene thccdsaens clbte snduntodudclasmeb haces xi Nixon 
Easter anthem, Regina Coeli, tenor solo................ceeeeee Gastinel 


At the Benediction the hymns O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo will be 
sung by the [ite 
Miss Eary C. Keech, soprano; Miss Emma A. Dunn, contralto; Mr. 


John M.C lancy, tenor; Mr. Arthur S. Somers, bass, and chorus. Mr. 
Bernard O’ Donnell, musical director and organist. 
Central Congregational Church. 
Hancock street, near Franklin avenue. 
MorninG Service, 10:30, 
Prelude, Triumphal march, in E flat.........csececsecsecevees Guilmant 
Processional, Christ the Lord is risen.......... seececerccocces Buc 
Te Deum, in B flat major........secssesseescececcscceeeeeres Schumann 
Anthem, Matt. 28; 1. Cor. 15; Rom. 6; Ps. 47 and 145............ Tours 
RESPONSE... 0c esececcccccesecececsoceces 
Offertory solo, The angel's Easter song 
Ascription, 1 Cor. 15; Isa. 25; Rev. 1,........ 
POSEDEER, CVESURTS TC, GD. Thee cccicsccscccccescccxcscess Mendelssohn 
EvENING SERVICE, 7:30. 
Prelude, Easter fantasia in C minor, op. 116............. H. N. Bartlett 
Ce I onc cncd cece ccncvedesocccsesicceses Henry G. Hanchett 
EW v4 d ccachandbapads teebauccedevcasseess . W. Parker 
SCT Sng. d ov sbbedecd se kek coductieecacssbynesce Sumner Salter 
DRONE sc Jensdnctshvennvegs+ess SA iptl shi nasenes’ cansnanesnegaann Tours 
Intermezzo, Nocturne in E major, op. 61.......,.. ...++.Mendelssohn 


H. R. Shelley 


Offertorv solo, Resurrection 

Hymn No. 486, Tune, Park street. 

AMUBOGR. civic cdcdicccdcccscvcsce soccccsccccsccccsverscesos 

Ascription 

ROBDONES . 005 cccccccccccccccvccccccccceccccesvscccecoeses 

Hymn No. 499, Tune, Italian hymn. 

Postiude, Grand cheeur 
Organist and choirmaster, Henry G. Hanchett. 


R. C. Church. 


H. R. Shelley 
PTT TT TIT OTIET TTT LLL os. Barnaby 
W. E. Haesche 





Rich. Wagner 


St. Peter and St. Paul’s 
Wythe avenue. 
MorNING SERVICE. 


Mass No. 6, in B flat, entire 
Veni Creator (new), arranged from Mendelssohn op. 102. 


ssnns Cad andudtadeeeesarnes hariatehae Haydn 





.._ Brandeis 
ecveedbstssecesersebesenteesaasebeaeoeduvas Brandeis 
Solo quartet, as- 


Regina Coeli (new) 
Organist and choirmaster, Frederick Brandeis. 
sisted by string quartet from Damrosch Orchestra. 


Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Lafayette avenue and S. Oxford street. 
MorninG SERVICE. 

Organ prelude, Allegro, Pastoral sonata,...............+4+ Rheinberger 
Anthem, Now is Christ risen..........ceccceeeceeeereeeerseeneeeees Fest 
Doxology and Invocation. 

Hymn 312 (congregational), tune, Harwell. 

Anthem, They have taken away my Lord......................Stainer 
Offertory solo, The Angels’ Easter Song............ ceceecseees Brewer 
Hymna. Anthem (choir), Mendelssohn 


The strife is o'er 







Solo, The Lord is risen . Sullivan 






Anthem, Break forth into joy...........++- cane ..Barnby 
Hymn 316 (congregational), tune, MS catvadusaases<tecns Marechio 
Du Bois | 


Organ postiude, Toccata 

EVENING SERVICE. 
Organ prelude, Allegretto, F sharp minor 
Anthem, Asit began to dawn 
Hymn 101 (congre gational) tune, Onido...... 
Anthem, O saving Victim 
Offertory solo, Easter eve 
Hymn 414(choir); tune, Parland 
Solo, I know that my Redeemer liveth (Messiah) 


Guilmant 
Buck 





b 0 cu ebes ees odastesecedese6oed sebteovese Gounod 
Gounod 


.. Handel 





Cre, EE nnn ccoventeduccsccesenscsoccercecesds Handel 
Hymn 329 (congregational),tune, Miles Lane...............-..05 
Organ postlude, Allegro, Sonata IV............00seseeeeess Mendelssohn 


Organist and director, John Hyatt Brewer. Miss Marie Van, so- 
prano; Miss Tirzah Hamlen, contralto ; Mr. Wm. R. Williams, tenor ; 
Mr. Frederic Reddall, basso; chorus of thirty voices. 


St. Snaceiiis Church. 
Marcy and Gates avenues. 
MorninG Service, 10. 


Processional hymn 101. 












MASCAGNI—FRANCHETTI—PUCCINI. 











‘A PORTO BASSO.” 


based the libretto for Spinelli’s forthcoming 


is a sequel to ‘‘ A Santa Lucia,” but does not demand 
| an acquaintance with that work. ‘‘ Maria” is living 
at Porto Basso, and ‘‘Ciccillo” is there also. 
resolved to take a refined vengeance on ‘‘ Maria 
who drove his sweatheart ‘‘ Rosalia” to death, and 
separated him from his father. He is of a reckless, 
headstrong nature, with great influence over his com- 
His plan is to ruin morally ‘‘ Maria’s” child- 





rades. 


ren, and he succeeds in leading the son into bad | 


company, and gaining the girl’s love. Her he will 
seduce and abandon ; the boy he will make a crimi- 
nal. ‘‘Maria” entreats him passionately to refrain 
from his evil plans; but he refuses, and then to save 
her children she denounces ‘‘Ciccillo” to the 
Camorra as a police spy. The Camorra solemnly try 
him and condemn him to death, and reward ‘* Maria” 
by giving her the privilege of drawing the lots that 
decide who shall execute the sentence. She draws 
| the name of her son. 

A still more dread alternative is now before her. 
| Shall she allow her son to become a murderer? She 
| offers to facilitate ‘‘ Ciccillo’s” escape ; but he refuses 
| to flee, so she draws her dagger and slays him with 

her own hand. 

‘‘Here she stabbed him,” cries ‘‘ Antoinetta,” who 
had summoned the police, ‘‘ here under the very eyes 
of the Madonna.” 

‘‘The Madonna herself,” replies ‘‘ Maria,” as she 
follows the police, ‘‘would have done the same to 
| save her son.” Curtain. 

The title of the piece is ‘‘Scenes from Neapolitan 
popular life, in three acts.” The whole is thoroughly 
Italian and remarkably effective. 

The opera by Spinelli has been acquired by Julius 
Hermann, of Cologne. 


Chicago Musical College. 


Proposition REJECTED. 








HIS is certainly an institution of which Chi- 
cago might justly be proud. We understand from 
good authority that Dr. Florence Ziegfeld has been asked 
to establish a musical college in New York and a similar 
institution in San Francisco, and the three schools in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco to be under his direction. 
This would be a great scheme and would be of immense 
benefit to the musical world; but Dr, Ziegfeld has been too 











Re, GEE OE WOES 6 acide cicscoeth oebacunedesheceee Schilling 
Gloria Patri.......... ' 9 
Te Deum (Festival. pebk Pethdhnes us «Cledbadebrddssvexvetiqunded’ Buck 
Benedictus.. Joh bbsbkedueeds cavebvedecuVes ss bdabebebacddube Stainer 
Hymn 99. 
GEOG ED By TB Ccccccccccvccdcccscccccsctccccccceseseccsonevecyes Hardy 
Hymn 104. 
Anthem, Gloria (from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass).................. Mozart 
Anthem, Hark! a thrilling voice is sounding................... Farmer 
SE IENE WROUNL, 55 5.0.6'c cence dh code vccnnselecesectdcvcvenecers Gounod 
Hymn 207, 
Gloria, old chant. 
Recessional hymn 97. 
SpectaL Musica Service, 7:30 p. Mm. 

Processional, ble re is sound of rejoicing@...........ccccccesscees Draper 

Lote ee eee e eee eetecereeeeeeueereetesereeeeeneeens Mammott 
sees, Oe MMM hin. 2ailad wank Monk 
eR ie ARI Nis vena ccecdacnnnd copettba<neccess bamerearens Brangdon 

Frank Sims. 

Anthem, They have taken away my Lord......................Stainer 
is ee ati dads cadbdaceeenreecuseecses Campbell 
G. L. Robinson. 

I arin tend snn nbs eiebehiarinins tos deenevenshant Mozart 
Soprano solo, Resurrection..............scccseee sopeceecs .. Shelley 
Henry Moller. 

Domed Geka, .eRAMRG oie id co g0de cdecemenecess cocevsedsocsscesese Granier 
Frank Deane. 

Recessional hymn 99. 
Organist and choirmaster, Mr. W. C. Hardy. Frank Sims, so- 


prano; Harry Moller, soprano; Winston Huelot, alto; Mr. Deane, 
tenor; Mr. Robinson, baritone ; Mr. Grindal, bass, and Vested choir 


closely identified with Chicago interests, and there is hardly 
any possibility of his acceptance. 

It is said that three big piano manufacturers are at the 
back of this affair and that there is plenty of money to 
carry out this great enterprise. 

Meanwhile Dr. Ziegfeld is wide awake and is working 
for the best interests of the Chicago Musical College. Al- 
though it seems rather premature to discuss the plans of 
this wonderfully successful institution for the coming year 
one especial feature may_be mentioned because of its nov- 
elty and real importance. It is the intention of the college 
to give operatic performances next year under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Mr. William Castle, the old time opera 
favorite, who is at the head of the vocal depattment. Mr. 





of fifty -eight nen and boys. 


Castle’s great experience and natural gifts make him thor- 





HE drama by Goffredo Cognetti, in which he has | 


opera, has been given in the New Theatre, Berlin. It | 


He is | 


| major, op. 41, No. 3. 





oughly adapted for the work. The dramatic department, 
under Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, is making itself a very im- 
portant branch, and with the prominent vocal ability in the 
ranks of the pupils, from such teachers as Mr. Wm. Castle, 
Mrs. O. L. Fox, Mrs. Francisca Guthrie Moyer, Miss 
Kathryn Meeker and Mr. John R. Ortengren, there is 
every reason to expect great and beneficial results from 
the operatic season that the college will give as a special 
feature next year. 

The interest in the ‘‘ divine art” in the West is shown by 
the present large roll of pupils at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, notwithstanding the period of financial depression 
through which the country has passed. 

Dr. Ziegfeld is in daily receipt of letters from all over 
| the United States, urging the immediate establishment of 

branches. No good teacher will object to having these 
branches in their cities, but of course the ‘‘ quacks” must 
suffer. This scheme of establishing branches in different 
cities, by sending a college graduate to such place, has been 
fully explained in these columns, and we do not hesitate to 
predict the greatest success to this undertaking, and it 
should receive proper encouragement from all who have 
the good of music at heart. 





Mrs. D’Arona’s Resignation. 

tg consequence of nine hours steady teaching 

each day Mrs. Florenza d’Arona has been obliged to 
give up all choir duties and take her Sundays for much 
needed rest. This enforced necessity has left Mrs. 
d’Arona’s choir position vacant at a most unfortunate time, 
and two advertisements in the ‘‘ Herald” were needed to 
secure talent for the Easter services. 

Mrs. d’Arona greatly regrets bidding good-bye to the 
choir loft, but in doing so she feels she gains in every way, 
and as many professionals are comit® in from their en- 
gagements to study with her shewill in all probability 
teach through the summer, either at her own home or at 
Larchmont, and she needs all her strength to meet the de- 
mands for her valuable services. 





At Sherman.—This program was given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Pierre Douillet by the pupils of the North 
Texas Female College, Sherman, Tex., on March 9: 

Datsico MacRae. s 6 since cect ie cee egcectewesetdccccccececssewer Saint-Saéns 


Misses Mae Juliff, Beulah Goodloe, Isabella Samuels and Vinnie 
Galbraith. 


DOS COUTG, VIONID GUID ie 6 ickcc cekdccne ness cee tucndddscetensdicns Renard 
Miss Carrie Randolph. 
Sonata quasi Fantasia, op. 27, No. 2.........-.6.000. .. Beethoven 
Miss Bessie Hall 
SI, WIOTE CRI so ics sncaneecevmudepecmesmnses senndgeusenal Ferranti 
Miss Mittie Carter. 
CARON, TF MNEs de cc cccccedecccectccccszceretbuatbeasstt< Mendelssohn 
Miss Ethel Wootters. 
“*pisGtention,” wiellen cebehi dn 0cicdavetesupescadenne decors tecevepestene Raff 
Miss Winnie Fisher 
Meethe Futana ii.cc ccactccavacisece .. Liszt 


Miss Marie Rutherford. 


Mendelssohn 





Capriccio brillia ‘as eas 
Miss Ha attie Fi ulton 
And string quartet: 
Ethel Wootters, Pauline 
Rutherford. 


Misses Grace Smith, Adoue, Marie 
Beethoven String Quartet.—The third and last concert 
this season of the Beethoven String Quartet was given 
Thursday evening inthe Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. 
Bach’s concerto in D minor for two violins was played by 
Messrs. Dannreuther and Schill, accompanied by Mr. 
Ulysee Biihler, and the organization played Haydn’s G 
major quartet, op. 17, No. 5, and Schumann’s quartet in A 














BosTON, Mass., March 17, 1894, 
€FRINCESS NICOTINE,” an operetta, text 
by Messrs. Byrne and Harrison and music by Mr. 
William 


Fiirst, was produced for the first time in Boston 





by the Lillian Russell Company at the Hollis Street Theatre 
the 12th. Mr. Julian Edwards was the conductor. 
The cast was as follows 
‘eekees Mr. Perugini 
D ..Mr. Digby Bell 
Caba .Mr. A. C. Wheelan 
M Mr. C. A. Bigelow 
| | Mr. James G. Peakes 
atalina see Lucy Daly 
The Duches , ..-Marie Dressler 
Rosa, the Princess Nicotins svet Lillian Russell 
To me ‘‘ The Three Cornered Hat ’ is a charming story. 
When I read it—it was perhaps a year ago—I never thought 
of the opportunity it presented or did not present to a 
librettist. I read it as I would read a story by Boccaccio or 
Molza, without thought of moral or practical side. 
Now it is true that in treating of a play or operetta the 
question of how the text compares with the novel or poem 


from which it may be derived isirrelevant. The question here 


is not does ‘‘ Chicos” resemble Uncle Luke, butis ‘‘ Chicos” 
consistent and interesting? And yet—and yet I forgot 
this principle last Monday night and longed for Uncle 


Luke ; for this ‘‘ Chicos” is a dull, characterless fellow, and 
Mr. Perugini acted as though he agreed with me. 


Not that I care about the slight variations im the stories, 
or fret because Cuba is the operetta land instead of Spain. 
In 


best clothes constantly and dance and sing, and sing and 


any operetta country the peasants or workmen wear their 


dance on the slightest provocation. 

The story is clearly told by Messrs. Byrne and Harrison, 
but somehow it did not seem very interesting, and there 
were conventionalities treated in a commonplace way. 

Nor did I recognize the strange, grotesque fancy of Mr. 
Harrison. The Harrison of this libretto is Benjamin, not 
Louis. The latter must be lecturing on international law 
before the students of that far Western college. 

Then I always preferred Harrison the comedian, the 
dancer, to Harrison the librettist. Do you remember an 
idiotic plav in which he once appeared with Grahame? 
Harrison was a crushed tragedian, ‘‘ Dionysius, the Ty- 
rant,” and several other people. Do you remember ‘‘ The 
Pearl of Pekin,” with its Chinese wedding and the break- 
fast the morning after the wedding? And Iam sure you 
remember the four French maids. 

If the dialogue is trite and the jests feeble in this ‘* Prin- 


Oo 


cess Nicotine” the music is tuneful. 
are often pretty ; the ensembles are well written, and the 
instrumentation is ingenious, abounding in color, not 
fatiguing. The love duet and the good night song in the 
second act are particularly worthy of praise 

The operetta was mounted handsomely. Pretty women 
wore pretty costumes. The chorus and the orchestra were 
excellent. And this is about all that can be said about the 
performance the opening night. Lillian Russell suffered 
from a severe cold. Mr. Bell seemed depressed in spirit, 
and even Mr. Wheelan’s face had apparently lost in elas- 


ticity. 


| mirable account of the show. 


| minie.” 


The solos and duets | 


Miss Lucy Daly occupied a good deal of room and much | 


time. She danced with keen enjoyment; but her laugh 
was disagreeable instead of contagious, and she spoke and 
sang in a negro dialect that was monstrous, impossible, 
unknown to plantation uncle, Mississippi roustabout, cot- 
ton field drudge or waiter in this city, which is the negro’s 
paradise. For a small girl Miss Daly needs a very large 


stage 
A 
* + 


Mr. James T. Whelan, pianist, gave aconcert in Chicker- | 
ing Hali, Monday evening, the 12th, assisted by Mr. B. J. | 


Lang and Mr. Frederick W. Benjamin. As I was at the 
performance of the ‘‘ Princess Nicotine,” allow me to quote 
the notice of this concert that appeared in the Boston 
8th 


** Journal ” the 





Mr. Whelan’s numbers included Beethoven's Fourth concerto, five 
ort pieces and the Liszt px aise E. His playing was chiefly 
characterized by much enthusiasm, cor lerable finger dexterity and 
some nervousness. A dozen years ago his | formance of the con- 






t} 


But 
fluent, Czerny-like 


sditable one 





certo would have been considered a more 
it takes more than a crisp touch and a 


locity to make this work interesting, especially when supplemented 





accompaniment on a 


Moscheles’ antiquated cadenzes and an 


| Hall. 
| history of the society. 
| Musical Association issued a prospectus headed ‘‘ The 


| voices was an adjunct of the Harvard Symphony concerts. 


| Benjamin’s agreeable voice and conscientious singing won much 


| throughout the evening. 


Minot Hall the 15th deserves your attention. 


|“ Passion Play,” howerer you call it, was Miss Abby L. 
| Alger, the daughter of the Rev. William R. Alger. 


| tentional mistake they had made.” 


Thomas E. Johnson, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Arthur Wel- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


second piano. And what can be more dreary than almost any piano 
concerto when accompanied by a second piano? Mr. Whelan was at 
his best in the Bach-Saint-Saéns gavot in B minor, and a mazurka 
by Emile Paur, both of which he played,in a finished and spirited 
manner. Chopin’s beautiful study in C sharp minor fared less well, 
being rendered with a hard, dry touch and little breadth of style. Mr. 


favor from the audieace, which was generous with its applause 


* 


* * 


The music at the pertormance of the ‘‘ Passion Play” in 
The manager of this ‘‘ Mystery” or ‘‘ Miracle Play,” or 


I be- 
lieve it was Miss Alger who translated into English the 
edition of Reissmann’s ‘‘ Schumann” in the Bohn library. 

I was at the Cecilia this memorable evening, and I rely 
on the statements of Mr. J. E. Pember, who wrote an ad- 


This play, then, was a close copy of the Oberammergau 
play, except that marionets impersonated the character and 
the dialogue was spoken from behind the scenes in Italian. 
The closing incidents 1n the life of Christ were represented, 
from the betrayal to and including the crucifixion. The 
puppets were moved by Mr. Sire, formerly of the Italian 
theatre inthe North End. He had assistants. It is said 
that the spoken lines have never been written out. There 





were three acts, and the performance lasted two hours. 

‘There were about 400 people present, among them 
some of the best people in Boston.” 

In other words it was a social function. 

Now the orchestra was simply a trio of street musicians— 
a violinist, a flutist and a harper. 

The first scene, the Garden of Gethsemane, was enliv- 
ened by a waltz, to which the Twelve Apostles, ‘‘ one of 
them with a conspicuous bald head,” hopped off the stage. 

‘* Judas” finally appeared and bargained for the betrayal. 
Let me here quote Mr. Pember: 


‘* The ‘ orchestra’ at this | 
point began to play with great vigor and enthusiasm the | 
popular air of ‘ Daisy Bell,’ and it appreciated its own 
music so much that it kept on with the tune, pianissimo, | 
when the scene changed again to the garden and the | 
agony of Christ was represented. It was one of the most 
unfortunate features of the performance.” 

In the second act ‘‘ Pilate” made a sensation. He wore 
a pink slashed doublet, with a ruff, a short cloak and blue 
hose. He had a long rapier, ornamented with a bit of 
ribbon, at his side, and his whiskers were cut in the style | 
made popular by the late General Burnside. 


Well, after | 
Pilate” had ordered the ‘‘ Saviour” to be scourged, he | 
meditates and then soliloquizes at great length. It was | 
during this meditation that the orchestra began to play | 
‘‘After the Ball.” There was an authoritative ‘‘ Hist!” | 
from within and the air was heard no more 
Other ‘‘ musical gems” performed during the evening | 
as follows: ‘‘ When other lips and other hearts "—or is it 
the other way, ‘‘ When other hearts,” &c.? No matter; 
the tune of Balfe accompanied the first rising of the curtain. 
During the trial scene the orchestra sawed and picked and | 
tooted ‘‘ Old Folks at Home” anda selection from ‘ Er- 


Does not the whole affair remind you of Mark Twain’s 
story of the Scripture Panorama, written long ago, when 
Mark Twain was not rich and was really funny? 

The Boston ‘' Post” of yesterday gave Miss Alger’s ex- 
planation of the ‘‘ musical incongruities.” It seemed that 
the orchestra had not been rehearsed. The members 
had never seen the play. ‘‘They knew they were | 
to give an overture, introduce the scenes with shost 
selections, and give a measure or two whete there were situ- 
ations. When the incongruity between the piece and their 
selections was explained at the close they actually shed 
tears. It did not appear during the performance, but the 
three men composing the orchestra are really very devout 
in their religious worship, and they felt keenly the unin- 


* 


* * 


The Cecilia, under the direction of Mr B. J. Lang, gave 
its 100th concert Thursday evening of the 15th in Music 
The program book contained a short sketch of the 
Twenty years ago the Harvard 
Cecilia.” For two seasons this club of about 100 mixed 
‘‘ At the end of two years the Cecilia organized as an inde- 
pendent body upon the associate system.” Its conductor 
from the first has been Mr. Lang. The admirable chorus 
is now made up of about 200 carefully chosen members. 
The Cecilia has never, except in two instances, sung out- 
side of Boston; on these occasions it sang in Salem. 

The program of the Cecilia Thursday evening included 
the overture and the third part (with the exception of the 
solo of ‘* Pater Ecstaticus”) of Schumann’s scenes from 
‘* Faust” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgis Night.” 

The society was assisted by Miss Hortense Carver, Mr. 


lington and an orchestra. Incidental solos were sung by 





these members of the Cecilia: Mrs. Maud N. Lyon, Miss 





Leslie V. Grant, Miss H. S. Whittier, Miss Clara L. Bow- 
ers, Miss Maud Williams, Mrs. Jeannette M. Rice, Miss E. 
A. Burgess. 

The performance of the ‘‘ Faust” music was not such as 
to waken enthusiasm or even command large respect. The 
notes were sung and played, to be sure, as a rule, but there 
was little intelligence displayed in the reading of the con- 
ductor, or else he had no control over his forces. Now the 
chorus is excellent ; it is made up for the most part of men 
and women of brains and fresh and tuneful voices; the 
body of tone is remarkably pure and full, and on several 
occasions during the last four years there has been a dis- 
play of good choral technic. When such a chorus sings 
without marked effect or with apparent indifference to 
dynamics it is the fault of the conductor. 

The orchestra played Schumann’s music without marked 
precision and without any attention to nuancirung. The 
orchestra was made up of members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. When such an orchestra plays loosely it is the 
fault of the conductor. 

But let us alsoremember that this ‘‘Faust ’’ music does not 
reveal Schumann, the genius, the Schumann of the piano 
concerto and smaller piano works, the D minor symphony 
and certain songs. With the exception of the fine flight of 
Dr. Marianus and some effective chorus passages this 
‘* Faust ” music seems indeed dull. 

The ‘‘ Walpurgis Night” was given a more satisfactory 
performance on the whole, and the audience applauded 
vigorously at the close. Mr. Thomas E. Johnson, tenor, 
made his first appearance at a Cecilia concert. His voice 


| is of generous compass, clear, full and of sympathetic 


quality. 
ne 
* * 
The program of the nineteenth Symphony concert in 


Music Hall last evening was as follows: 


Symphesy 10 OS MMM isc ccsccvsiesccncccccscccnccsvssccsevecess Mozart 
Aria, ‘* With verdure clad,” from ‘“‘ The Creation’”’...... -Haydn 
Two movements from Symphony No. 9............ce0000005 Beethoven 
Adagio. 
Scherzo, 
Aria, ** Voi che sapete,”’ from ‘“‘ The Marriage of Figaro”’......Mozart 
IRE CO QUOT OR”. s 5:.0s vans ovis snerehesveseneesess dest anes Weber 


Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt was applauded heartily and de- 
servedly last evening for her excellent singing of the airs 
by Haydn and Mozart. 

The fact that two movements of the Ninth symphony 
were given occasioned some remark ; but why should not 
a movement or two movements from a symphony be 
played ? How many symphonies are there that seem homo- 
geneous, or in which the movements seem so absolutely 
dependent on each other as in the G minor of Mozart, one 
of the most beautiful things in this world. 


The performance of the orchestra was admirable. It is 


| true that the drum player produced at times noise instead 


of sound in the Beethoven scherzo, but wfth this exception 


| there was little to find fault with in the performance. 


If the programs of the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th Symphony 
concerts are viewed collectively, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Paur appears tochoose atrandom. The compiler of the 
program book spoke the other day of how certain programs 
selected by Mr. Paur were ‘intended to illustrate the 
growth of that phase,” &c., &c.; but I do not believe that 
Mr. Paur arranges the numbers with any intent of ‘ illus- 
trating” anything or educating in a specific manner any- 
body. 

The program for the next concert is: ‘‘ Faust” sym- 
phony, Liszt; berceuse and scherzo for string orchestra. 
Clayton Johns (first time); ‘‘ Kol Nidrei,” for ’cello and 
orchestra, Bruch; Overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage,” Mendelssohn. Mr Leo Schutz is to be the soloist. 


* 


* * 


Miss Florence Stephens, a Cherokee Indian, known as 
Wa-le-ci, sang airs by Mozart and Thomas and a Cherokee 
song at a Popular concert in Union Hall this afternoon. 

A testimonial concert will be tendered Mrs. Ada May 
Benzing April 24. 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell announces two piano recitals, 
March 29 and April 5. 

Mr. Ben Davies, tenor, will make his first appearance 
here in the Passion Music (Handel and Haydn concert) 
Good Friday. 

‘*Die Walkiire” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdimerung” will be 
sung in the Boston Theatre April 11 and 12, for the benefit 
of the Boston Home for Incurables. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
will conduct. Materna, Schott, Fischer and Behrens will be 
in the cast. Puitie HAve. 


Mrs. Asher’s Recital.—Mrs. Clara Asher gave a 
very successful recital at London on February 25. The 
London ‘‘ Musical News ” makes the following comment : 


At Princes’ Hall, on Tuesday, the 20th, Mrs. Clara Asher gave a 
piano recital and proved herself to be a pianist of a high order. Her 
program consisted for the greater part of short compositions and in- 
cluded works of very varying styles. Her touchis unusually sym- 
pathetic and her rhythm well defined. Her rendering of Liszt’s 
‘“Waldesrauschen”’ was remarkable for grace and delicacy, and the 
difficult scherzo on a theme of Bizet by Saint-Saétns was played 
excellently. The program contained two effective compositions by 
Clarence Lucas and a berceuse by Algernon Ashton. 














The Last Symphony Society Concert. 
TsCHAIKOWSKY’s SIXTH SYMPHONY. 


HE sixth and last concert for this season of 

the Symphony Society took place last Saturday even- 

ing at Music Hall. The usual afternoon concert was given 
on Friday. The program at both affairs was this : 

Tschaikowsky 





Symphony Pathetique, No. 6 
(New; first time in America.) 
Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
Finale. Adagio lamentoso. 
Ninth Symphony (choral) 
Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
Molto vivace. 
Adagio molto e cantabile ; Andante moderato. 
“Ode to Joy” (choral). 
ee ree tr rte rre Miss Olga Pevny. 
Contralto 
Tenor 


Beethoven 


Oratorio Society of 500 voices. 

Tschaikowsky is one of the greatest musical individuali- 
ties of this latter end of the century. Typically Russian 
in temperament, French and German culture have marked 
his work with elegance and profundity. He is morbid at 
times, as was Ivan Turgenieff, whom he strangely and 
strongly resembles. The great novelist loved his country 
passionately, and after Russia, France. Both men strove 
passionately for artistic finish. Tschaikowski’s strain of 
Gallic blood has counted heavily in his musical make-up. It 
occasionally sent him on pleasure excursions, in barges be- 
decked with flowers of curious shapes and rare perfumes, 
and on waters whose rhythms are bizarre and troubled. 
The Calmuck man in him may get the upper hand at times. 
but the lavish poetic culture, the ardent desire for presen- 
tation of clear cut dramatic types, have saved us from those 
oriental butcheries in tone which some of the dead com- 
poser’s contemporaries delight in. 

We know our Tschaikowsky of the F and E minor sym- 


phonies, the symphonic poems, the suites, the concertos, 
the songs, and so it came to pass that the mere announce- | ‘ 


ment of the performance his new B minor symphony set 
our musical world agog with expectation. Let it be at 
once stated that the new work, while it will probably be 
more popular than the fourth and fifth symphonies, is not to 
be ranked with them in quality or scope. The main objec- 
tion to it is its lack ot organic unity. Tschaikowsky was 
never a formalist. He worked more freely in the loosely 
built symphonic poem, a form which sprung from Berlioz, 
although fathered by Liszt. Yet we look for certain qual- 


ities in compositions labeled ‘‘ Symphonies,” and one is | 


homogeneity. 
Just fonsider the new work. The opening allegro has 


for its chief subject ashort phrase in B minor, a common- | 


place phrase, a phrase with an upward inflection which you 
will find in Mendelssohn and a half dozen classical writers. 
The accent is strong to harshness, but the composer evi- 
dently considers that he has impressed you with it suffi- 
ciently for the entrance of episodical figure leads you cap- 
tive to the second theme in D. Here is the romantic 
Russian for you. 
It is Tschaikowsky in his most melting mood. 
feminine complement to the abrupt masculinity of the first 
theme. On top of it we soon get some dancing rhythms 
under a scale-like theme, and then the working out begins. 

The second subject is treated first, and thisis followed by 

an exposition of the first subject, and in thundering tones 
and with all the harmonic rhythmical devices the composer 
can well employ. “There is constant use of scales, as coun- 
terpoint, and the basses shake the very firmament. It is 
for the nonce the old Tschaikowsky, dark, sombre, dreary 
and savage. The mood does not last long. The sky light- 
ens up with a return of the cantabile, and then comes the 
‘‘Schluss.” This is wonderfully made and very effective. 
The movement ends peacefully. Its color throughout is 
beautiful, though leaning toward the darker tints of the 
orchestral palette. 

But the second and third movements are enigmas. 

Raff introduced a march in a symphony, Beethoven a 
funeral march and Tschaikowsky himself penned a lugu- 
brious valse for his fifth symphonic work. But the second 
movement of this B minor symphony is in five-four time 
and sounds like a half hearted valse, but one which could 
not be danced to unless you had three legs. It is delight- 
ful, piquant music, and the touch of Oriental color in the 
trio (or second part—for the movement is nota scherzo), 
produced by a pedal point on D, is very felicitous. The 
third movement starts in with a Mendelssohnian figure in 
triplets and scherzo-like, but this soon merges into a march 
which, like most marches, becomes banal. But the ingen- 
uity displayed in scoring, the peculiarly recurring accent 
which again suggests the East, prevents the movement from 
being commonplace. 

But why these two movements in a symphony? They 
are episodical, fragmentary and intended for a suite. Can 
it be possible that Tschaikowsky has only given us a mo- 
saic—has strung together four numbers which bear no re- 
lation one with another? As well believe this as to strive 
to blend these four irreconcilable movements. The most 











It is lovely, sensuous, soothing, suave. | 
It is the | 


tremendous surprise then follows in the finale. Since the 
music of the march in the ‘* Eroica,” since the mighty 
funeral music of Siegfried, there has been no such death 
music as this ‘‘ adagio lamentoso” of Tschaikowsky’s. It 
is the very apotheosis of mortality, and its gloomy accents, 
yearning melody and harmonic mise-en-scene make it one 
of the most impressive of contributions to mortuary music. 
It sings of the entombment of a nation and is incomparably 
noble, dignified and even tender. It is only at the close 
that the rustling of the basses conveys a sinister shudder. 
No cheap tricks like Richard Strauss’ are employed to 
describe the halting heart beats, no gasps in the woodwind 
to describe the parting breath, no figure tells us that the 
clods of earth are heavily falling on the coffin. But the 
atmosphere of grief, eternal, immutable, hovers about like 
a huge angel with black wings. This movement is the 
last word in fin-de-siécle pessimism. Whether Tschai- 
kowsky had a premonition or not of his approaching death 
is a question we gladly leave to sentimental psychologists. 
This movement glone will save the symphony from 
oblivion, for in the first movement the composer does not 


is masterly. Again we lament the master’s death. What 
might not his ninth symphony have been? He was slain 
in the very plenitude of his powers and at a time when to 
his glowing temperament he brought a generous cosmo- 
politan culture and rare knowledge. 
has gone from us. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted with enthusiasm. 


given in rather a perfunctory manner. 
of the orchestra was lavished on Tschaikowsky’s interest- 
ing composition. 











Sunday Music.—This program was given in Music Hall 
last Sunday evening by the Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch : 

Prelude, Act III. ¢ 


| Prelude. Act 1. 5 “Lohengrin. .....cccccccsccers evegkeeeee Wagner 
Ais esas. * The Creation”... :«sicaithecesacsadanas ecasmialcsess Haydn | 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. : 
Militias teccedecs / 
men nt FP davascecccscccccsccsecsscesaweeceseudaeniaaeeeaanen Bach 
String orchestra. 
| Air from “ Le Roi de Lahore”’..........ccccesccscccccceecse es Mmasgenet 
Mr. Giuseppe Campanari. 
| Duet from “The Merry Wives of Windsor’’.............0e000: Nicolai 
2 The Misses Irene and Olga Pevny. 
DEP errors from “Lenore” symphony..........66 scseecees Raff 
| Romanza from “ Dinorah "........sceeceeeeeeeeseceeeeeeess+Meyerbeer 
} Mr. Giuseppe Campanari. : 
| Waltz from “ Mireille ”.........ccccccsee secevcccecvccseceseces Gounod 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. . 
Duet, “ Gipsy Song”’..........cceceececsecccsccesccceccccececes Brahms 
The Misses Irene and Olga Pevny. 
| Overture, ** Zampa” Herold 


Four Historical Recitals—An interesting series of four 
historical recitals were given at Strassburg Academy, De- 
troit, on March 1, 2 and 3, by Miss Clara Louise Doeltz, 
| the talented soprano, assisted by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsen- 

heimer, pianist and lecturer; Mr. Romeo Gorno, pian- 
| ist; Miss Idelette Andrews, pianist ; Mr. Howard Forrer 
Peirce, pianist ; Mr. N. J. Corey, pianist and lecturer. 

Fifth Virgil Recital.— Miss Marian A. M. Heming plays 
at Steinway Hall this evening the fifth of the series of 
eight piano recitals given by the Virgil Piano School, as- 
sisted by Miss Florence de V. Boesé. 

A Chicago String Orchestra.—Under the auspices of 
| the American Conservatory of Music Mr. John J. Hatt- 
| staedt, director, there has recently been formed a string 
| orchestra, which will be called after the Conservatory. 
| Their first concert took place last Tuesday evening at 


say anything distinctively new. The scoring throughout | 


The ninth | 
symphony, which followed, was an anti-climax and it was | 
All the enthusiasm | 


| Rondo (Clavier and piano) 


| Weber Music Hall in Chicago. The orchestra had the as- | 


| sistance of Mr. Harry Dimond as solo violinist, a pupil of 


Mr. Josef Vilim, the conductor of the orchestra, and Miss 
Blanche Smith in vocal solos. 


An Impossible Scheme.—It is quite probable that next | 


season will see Theodore Thomas and his orchestra in New | 
York again. If the plans at present on foot are carried 
through, the famous leader will divide his time equally be- 
tween this city and Chicago. He was seen last Sunday 
night in the Murray Hill Hotel. 

‘‘Certain people here,” said he, ‘‘ whose names I do not 
want to mention at present, want me to establish an orches- | 
tra here. I have been in consultation with them, and they 
have made arrangements whereby I can have Abbey’s 
Theatre if it is found to be suitable. To-morrow morning I | 
am going to the theatre to see if it is suited for concert pur- 
poses. My idea is to play alternatively here and in Chicago 
throughout the season ; probably four weeks at a time in 
each place. My orchestra will be the same one that has been 
playing in Chicago, and will have ninety members ; no 
more. Iam to have carte blanche in the arrangements for 
the concerts. 

‘‘As to my Chicago season it has been a success from 
an artistic standpoint. To be sure, we lost more than we 
expected. This next venture will not have guarantors 
back of the scheme. Subscription lists will be circulated, 
and thus if the venture does not pay for itself the concert 
going public will bear none of the loss. Weare able to 


reckon pretty well just how much we shall fall short.” 
Mr. Thomas is to be here for several days.—‘‘ Sun.” 


rant 


Miss Ehrlich’s Piano Recital. 
HE fourth of the series of eight piano reci- 
tals by pupils of the Virgil Piano School took place 
last Wednesday evening at Steinway Hall, the house being 
filled to its utmost capacity. The player on this occasion 
was Miss Celia Ehrlich. She was assisted by Mr. J. S. 
Gregg, tenor. 

The announcement is made on all of the programs of the 
course that the object of the recitals is to ‘‘ demonstrate 
results from the Virgil method and the right use of the 
practice clavier.” 

The following note appears on the second page of the 
program. 





Miss Celia Ehrlich, pupil of Mrs. A. K. Virgil, entered the Virgil 
Piano School after having studied for four terms—in the usual way. 
As is generally the case, the system she pursued assumed that the ear, 
not brains and fingers, is the most important factor in playing the 
piano. Asa result she had acquired very little technical skill, and, if 
possible, less knowledge of any definite means or way of gaining it. 
Upon entering the Virgil School she discontinued for a time the use 
of the piano, beginning at the lowest round of the technical ladder, 
as if she had never touched a piano key. For three months she gave 
her whole attention to the clavier and the acquisition of technic. 
As soon as she had acquired the skill to play the study of pieces was 
commenced. Her répertoire now embraces eighteen compositions, 
all of which she plays from memory. Everything she plays, not alone 
technic, but all pieces, are learned at the clavier. Miss Ehrlich has 
had just three terms’ instruction in the Virgil School. 


Verily a great man | 


The writer felt no little anxiety after reading the above 
to see how in these exciting times a débutante of so lim- 
ited study and little or no public experience would acquit 
herself in so pretentious a program. Miss Ehrlich, by the 
way, is a lady of decidedly youthful and pleasing appear- 
ance, quite petite, and her manner and movements are re- 
markably easy and graceful. But it was quite evident be- 
fore she had finished her first number that she was fully 
| equal to the task assigned her. Considering all the cir- 
cumstances, this recital furnishes the most convincing evi- 
| dence of the efficiency of the clavier and method that we 
have before witnessed. 
The handsome young artist made her way straight 
| through every number on her program likea veteran. She 
| seemed to know when she started where she was going 
and how to get there. The only thing she seemed not to 

| know was where she was, for her manner was as reposeful 
as if she were practicing in the seclusion of her own room. 
Repose comes of knowing that you can do a thing. The 
clavier pupils that I have heard seem to get this confidence, 
and with it comes the much needed repose, the lack of which 
is the very rock on which so many talented players have 
been wrecked. Miss Ehrlich not only possesses superior 
facility, but her touch and interpretations are musical and 
refined, and the contrasts of power were great. Her forte 
passages were given with great power and with little 
apparent effort, while her pianissimos were given with 
remarkable delicacy. 

She was greeted with an encore after every number, to 
which she every time responded. Mr. Gregg has a very 
musical voice, which he handles in a very commendable 
manner, His selections were of a pleasing character, and 
were so enjoyable that he was obliged to respond to an en- 
core after each number. The program was as follows: 


... Beethoven 
oper enbhGs devi evke cadenueite Bach 


Sonata, op. 14, No.2........ 
Invention, No. 8 


Promenade chamene 


Miss Celia Ehrlich, 
Pee SO OE Be ic. si civtessi aetna Obras eeeee Abt 
Exultation 





Mr. J. S. Gregg. 
‘ Ph. E. Bach 
NOTE.—The above composition will be performed first 
on the clavier then onthe piano. This will show with what 
accuracy pieces that have been learned on the clavier can 
be played on the piano for the firsttime. Miss Ehrlich has 
never played this composition on the piano, and has never 
heard it played. It has been learned and memorized at 
the clavier. She will goto the piano with it for the first 
time before the audience. This will illustrate an impor- 
tant truth, namely, that the player can reproduce to him- 
self on the clavier the entire content of a composition as 
well as at the piano. 





SOEs 5.0 on gencagthdbelnceks vesagdertulsbcausssaces -Schubert 
on EE ne ne DE Ae Oe are .... Grieg 
“ Brooklet ” ...Heiler 
STE NOE dn cancuis cccevdescbacecesoutatewe.. ‘acanes Rotoli 
PTET nt Po UE PP Ce Ee i ae pore) ee Hawley 


Mr. J. S. Gregg. 
PI 505 Seco b Se chal Lebstseccentctcee@een tot tnccsarntel . Jadassohn 


“ Forest Elves "’ coe ccccscccese ss SCRytte 


Hummel 


Falcke.—At the last Lamoureaux concert the eminent 
pianist, Henri Falcke, performed the D minor corcerto of 
Rubinstein with great success. After his solo pieces, chant 
polonais of Chopin, Liszt étincelles, and tarentelle of Mosz- 
kowski, a real ovation was given Mr. Falcke, whom the 
French papers unanimously proclaim as the first of the 
Parisian pianists. 


Prohibited by the Pope.—The Pope has decided 


| to forbid all the performances of the well-known gnasses of 


Mozart, Haydn and Weber. He expresses the opinion that 


they are of two florid a character to be conducive to piety. 
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TTENTION is called to the announcement in 
A another column of the Hallet & Davis Company 
—W. W. Kimball Company separation. As an- 
nounced early this year in THE MusIcAL COURIER, 
many changes in the piano business would take place 
this year. We are just at the beginning of these 
changes, and more are in prospect at this writing. 





OR latest changes and news from Chicago see this 
week's Chicago letter from our representative in 
that city. 
oF 
R. BLUMENBERG, of THE MusicaL COURIER. 
who has been West for some time, is at present 
in Chicago, and will soon be on his way to more dis- 
tant points. 
ad 
HE manufacturer who is earnestly seeking busi- 
ness now is the man who will find it first when 
business improves. It’s the old adage of the early 
bird and the worm. 
ad 
HE building on Fifth avenue to which Mr. Hamil- 
ton S. Gordon is to move is rapidly going up. 
The roof will probably be on this week, and the inte- 
rior finishing work has been begun. 


= 


TRAVELING man representing an organ man- 

ufacture states that business in organs is far 
better in the South than in the West, although South- 
ern business is nothing to brag of. 


=F 


INCE his return from the Far West to Chicago I. 
S N. Rice has received a most flattering offer from 
a large piano house in the East that proposes to do 
| some important work in the West, for which Mr. Rice 
is particularly well adapted. 


oF 


ND there is the Merrill piano, which is rapidly 
A coming to the front, proving its grade by the 
manner in which sales are made to buyers of high- 
class pianos. Don’t overlook the Merrill when seek- 
ing a piano that will sell on its merits. 

oS 
TRAVELER just returned from the South re- 
ports that high grade goods are exceeding hard 
to dispose of, and that the trade is rapidly drifting to 
the dealers who push medium and low grade 
pianos. Is this the case, or is it only this man’s ex- 
perience? 
oF 
OME bass strings from Francis Ramacciotti and 
made from Pohlmann wire attracted our atten- 
tion this week. Aside from the great value of bass 
strings made from this famous wire, the workman- 
ship was marked by an accuracy and nice attention 
to minute detail that was remarkable. 


= 


HE Brown & Simpson Company, of Worcester, 
T Mass., do business in a quiet, unostentatious 
way ; but they do business just the same. No noise, 
no parade, just solid sales. Their piano is one of the 
most popular in its class, and dealers who have 
handled them keep them as sellers and money 
makers. 

oF 

T speaks well for the general prosperity of the pi- 
ano, organ and kindred trades to see an extra 
| number of a trade paper, such as that of the ‘‘ Music 
| Trade Review,” published on the 17th by Mr. Edward 
| Lyman Bill. It speaks well for Mr. Bill, too, to be 
| able to publish such an issue, showing, as we have al- 
| ways maintained, that hard work, close application 
and a strict attention to one’s own business are ele- 
ments which will win success in the trade paper busi- 
ness, as they will in any other vocation. 











R. GEO. C. CRANE, of the Geo. C. Crane Com- 
pany, had a narrow escape together with 70 
other passengers, in the recent wreck on the Rich- 
mond and Norfolk Railroad. But he didn’t get hurt, 
and sold a bill of goods in Richmond, making Manly 
B. Ramos & Co. agents for the Krell piano. 


=F 
OMEBODY left a water tap open on the top floor 
of the Chickering warerooms on Fifth avenue 
last Thurday night, and Croton water ran down stairs 
all night. In the morning the portion of the building 
undergoing remodeling was saturated. Fortunately 
water did not penetrate to the side of the building 
containing pianos. 
oe 
AST week an optimistic piano maker said to THE 
MUSICAL COURIER man: 

“* Dealers are so scary about replenishing stock and order 
so much by telegraph that when business in large volumes 
comes, as it certainly will come, the man who has Western 
Union Telegraph stock will make a fortune. My advice is 
buy now and hold on until the dealers commence making 
the wires hot with orders for stock they should have bought 


last January.” 
on 


MEETING of the Tway Piano Compamy was 

held at their warerooms on Wednesday last. 
Mr. W. F. Tway is the president and treasurer of the 
company, Mr. A. H. Wray secretary, and Messrs, 
Tway, Wray and E. N. Kimball directors. The or- 
ganization is for the purpose of enlarging the com- 
pany’s business. In addition to the Hallet & Davis 
piano the Newby & Evans piano will be pushed. 


oF 


CLEAR realization of possibilities, backed with 

the business head to take advantage of every 
vantage point, is the secret of Mr. Otto Wissner’s 
positive success. He has built up an enviable busi- 
ness in a comparatively short time, and the reason is 
given above. One thing more. Mr. Wissner has 
business application largely developed. It shows in 
the extent of his many large moves. He works day 


and night. 
Ke 


HE Briggs Piano Company are working on some 
new styles. That they will be beautiful and 
artistic cases goes without saying. The Briggs 
people have always been noted for the artistic ele- 
gance of their cases. And, by the way, a handsome 
case goes further than the average person supposes 
in making sales, But then the Briggs Piano Company 
are noted for their pianos as musical instruments as 
well. The Briggs piano has always been a good 
seller at a splendid figure. It’s value received for 


large money. 
or 


R. OTTO WISSNER has leased the warerooms 
Nos. 80 and 82 Montgomery street, Jersey City, 

N. J., and will run the same as a branch store under 
the management of Mr. Geo. F. Holmes, Jr. The 
move is not in the nature of an experiment. Direct 
representation with the people of Jersey City has 
been forced from the inquiries for Wissner pianos 
from Jersey City residents. The move may be the 
forerunner of numerous business ventures. The 
Wissner piano is attracting a great deal of attention 
in the trade and territory is being rapidly closed. It 
is bound to be a valuable franchise. Good business 





behind a good instrument is bound to tell. 
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THE MOGALIOR ORGAN. 


MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


THE 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcuster, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
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HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
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Piano Manufacturers. 


All our Instruments contain the full Iron 
Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The great- 
est invention of me age ; any i peonna et shanges in 
the climate, heat or dampness cannot affect -the 

standing in tune of our inetrumenta, and there 
fore we challenge the world that ours will excel 


lldll \! any other. 
Auburn, N.Y. 


ROBERT M. WEBB, 
CLOTH, FELT 4% PUNCHINGS. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


—— PIANO HAMMERS. 


Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


Office, Salesrooms and Factory, 28 Union Square, New York City. 
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ver its merits. 
ttle t 

hat’s the experience of a traveler for a piano that 
1as not as yet been pushed in the South. 
well for advertising in famous Section I, Manufac- 
tures Building, World's Fair, Chicago. 

“> 

R. E. H. STORY, of the Story & Clark Organ 
Company, Chicago and London, has traveled 
16,000 miles since leaving Chicago on December 18, 
1893, for Europe, and returning permanently on March 
6. He has beenin New Orleans, Los Angeles and 
in Diego, Cal., between the above dates. 
After working eight hours a day for weeks past, the 
men at the Story & Clark factory began the nine hour 
lay on Monday, and the company is preparing for its 
normal trade, getting its new line of organs out now 
Mr. Clark will leave for Eu- 


as quickly as possible. 


rope in June 
<> 


ID you ever go into the lobby of the St. Denis 
D Hotel, New York, when one of the Cables of 
the C. O. C. was stopping there? It looks as 
though a music trade reception was on. It is wonder- 
ful trade like to 
ations from this particular great Chicago house, 

though ali men realize that it is something to be 
connected with a live and progressive institution. 
For three days last week Mr. H. M. Cable was the 
centre of this reception, and he labored far into the 
ght before he accommodated all his would-be inter- 
His capacity for continuous work is remark- 


Cc 


how men of the 





viewers 


=> 
‘6 TUST give me a chance, and I will not ask you 
for anything if 1 do nothing. Let me work a 
nonth for nothing on trial, and I will show you I can 
Certainly it’s a fair offer."" The words 


ao 


something 


were spoken to a manufacturer by an applicant for a} 


The manufacturer thought the proposition fair, 
He thought 


}OVU, 
ut he did not put the man on the road. 
it too fair 
to show that he can do work for something it is a sure 
that he believes others have a poor opinion of 
ability, and business men do not have a poor 
opinion of any man’s ability until he has shown him- 


Sign 


1iS 


=+2. 


self deserving of it 

E desire to enter our protest on purely artistic 
W grounds against the piano case organ, which 
we predict will not continue as a marketable product. 
It is a monstrosity, uncalled for as a piece of furni- 
ture and impossible as a pure musical instrument. 
Any musical individual will at once discover that the 
seven octave reed scale is an abomination, and that it 
snot based upon any scientific reed tone, as it ex- 
ceeds the normal reed tone in both bass and treble. 
Che instrument is unmusical instead of being what it 
should be, and that is musical, and as a fad it has no 
value except te those who are hopelessly ignorant. 


Its manufacture should cease. 
= 

E notice that Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. 
W have declined to take the course so frequently 
pursued by manufacturers when going into litigation, 
namely that of trying the case in the newspapers be- 
fore it reaches the courts, but have wisely permitted 
their counsel to conduct their case in a business-like 


and professional manner. We refer to the suit of 


Hardmann, Peck & Co. against the new firm which 
announces its intention of using the name which 
Hardman, Peck & Co, claim is their exclusive prop- 


erty. Although the complaint and affidavits, after a 
long time consumed in preparation, have been en- 
tirely completed, both the firm and its counsel decline 
to furnish copies to the press. The statement is 
made that the firm looks to the court first for redress, 
that the matter, until the documents have 


The firm adds 


and 


reached the court, is a private one. 


HE Mason & Hamlin organ and Liszt organ have 

been placed with Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, 
of Cincinnati, who will now handle these elegant 
A. Norris, who arranged the 
natter, was in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Paul and Min- 


Fair did our house considerable good. 
know our piano has not been pushed in 
and did not find its name known there at 
the first dealer I struck after leaving Rich- 
had seen and played our piano on the 
r grounds at Chicago, and I did not have to go all 
I made this agent with but very 
rouble, and the Fair certainly helped me.” 


It speaks | 


look for situ- | 


When aman wants to do work for nothing | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








| the remark that not only is there an element of dis- 
courtesy to the judge involved in the publication of 
the papers, but a cheap method of advertising is pur- 
sued, and a spirit of bravado and bluster engendered 
by their publication. Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. 
say further that they would consequently regret the 
publication of the complaint and affidavits before the 
case comes up in court, and that, should such publi- 
cation occur, it will have been effected without their 
consent or power to prevent it. 
+ 
HE injunction papers were served on Messrs. 
Hardman & La Grassa on Friday last. The case 
comes up, we understand, on March 26, in the Su- 
preme Court. The attorneys for Hardman & La 
Grassa are Messrs. Bangs, Stetson, Tracy & McVeigh. 
| Particulars will be found in our next issue. 
ype BOND, Sr., AND THAYER, of the 
Fort Wayne Organ Company, have returned 
from Europe, where they placed the ‘‘ Packard” 
organ for Great Britain with Hirsch & Co., of 
London, and incidentally took in Paris. Mr. Bond 
was very much delighted with the gay French capi- 
tal and proposes to suggest some of its modern im- 
| provements to the citizens of Fort Wayne. In the 
meanwhile the ‘‘ Packard” organs are about to be 
pushed in Great Britain with unusual force by the 
new London agent, who thoroughly appreciates the 


instruments. 
RECENT investigation into the cost of wood 
A working and other machinery made in the East 
and the West disclosed the fact that Western piano 
and organ manufacturers were getting great ad- 
vantages over their Eastern colleagues by purchasing 
their machinery in the West. For instance, a New 
York machine builder asked $250 fora pin block drill- 
ing machine, a duplicate of which was made (same 
patterns used) at Hamilton, Ohio, for $121. A glue 
joiner was made for $70 that would have cost $120 
here. It was calculated that machinery in an East- 
ern piano factory costing $20,000 could be duplicated 
in the West for $15,000. 
Now there is a great deal to think over in this 
| direction. The saving of 25 per cent. in the invest- 
| ment of machinery is a great item, not only from the 











+> 


in view of the fact that another house--Steinway & 
Sons—get the advertising and get it on merit, too? Can 
Abbey & Grau in good faith keep it? How could Abbey 
& Grau assume that these artists would accept other 
pianos than those of their choice. 

As the case now stands the piano firm that was dis- 
appointed (not to use a stronger term) will not sue 
Abbey & Grau, for that would be equivalent to adver- 
tising, the very reverse of what was originally in- 
tended ; it would show that Abbey & Grau, for a con- 
sideration, had disposed of their rights of selection, 
and secondly, that the artists of the troupe did not 
accept the choice of pianos selected by the managers, 
and thirdly and chiefly, that they wanted the Stein- 
way piano, no matter what the choice of Abbey & 
Grau might be. As these points would be made in a 
case at law, the disappointed firm would never sue 
Abbey & Grau; but does this justify Abbe-; & Grau 
in retaining money said to have been paid to them 
for a specific duty which they did not and could not 
perform? 

It is certainly a new phase in the piano business, 
and we should be pleased for the sake of the trade 
itself, its honor and its good name to have the whole 
scheme exposed, a scheme that not only would have 
given to another piano tributes that were paid for in 
advance to a third party, but that would have pre- 
vented that honest expression of opinion that has 
now been uttered in favor of the Steinway piano. 








Popular Pease. 

O all observant minds in the music trade it 

must have become apparent some time since that the 
aggressive spirit of the Pease Piano Company has suc- 
ceeded in placing the Popular Pease Piano in a position in 
the wholesale trade that makes it a valuable article for 
dealers to possess in their lines of salable instruments. 
The basis of the attitude of the company is founded on the 
fact that the Popular Pease is a piano whose merits of va- 
rious kinds would insure a following when once secured, 
and that dealers could without hesitation advocate its use 
with the confidence that the instrument would, in use, 
prove to become in each instance an advertiement. 
Nothing can possibly secure for a piano manufacturing 
establishment a firmer footing in the trade than the confi- 
dence of the dealer in the stable and fixed character of the 
instrument as an active advertising medium. The mere 
transitory profits in the occasional sale have no valuable at- 





| view point of first saving, but in considering wear 
| and tear, interest aud insurance. If the Western | 
houses can save 25 per cent. on machinery (and this 
is apparently the case), why there is little hope for 
competition in certain grades of goods made by cer- 
| tain firms unless Eastern machine builders will come 
| down to reasonable prices. 
| Of course it would be an evidence of insanity for 
Eastern machine builders to claim that their ma- 
| chines are better than those of Western make. 


| ———_— 
| WHO COT LEFT? | 











| PP HE Steinway pianos have been used and are now 
in use by the leading artists of the Abbey & 
| Grau Italian Opera Company during their sojourn in 
| New York, Boston and Chicago, and most of them— 
| Nordica, Melba, Calvé, Eames, Scalchi, Arnoldson, | 
|the De Reszkés, Lassalle, Vignas, Mancinelli—re- | 
quested the house of Steinway or its representatives | 


| 
| to send them pianos for use during their stay in these | 
cities. This, of course, is a most unqualified tribute | 
| to the standing of these instruments in the estima- 
tion of those artists who know a good thing when 
they hear it. 

We learn that a contract had been entered into 
between Abbey & Grau to furnish pianos of another 
firm to these artists and a consideration paid, but that 
the managers could not bring these artists to use any 
| but Steinway pianos. Abbey & Grau cannot be in- 
| duced to discuss the matter, but they should be fair 
| enough to give the name of the firm, in order to have 
| it known that they did not propose to furnish these 

artists with any but first-class pianos, despite the 
consideration paid. 
There are a good many side shows to a great oper- 
atic enterprise, but this the latest—the engagement 
on part of the managers to furnish the artists of the 
| troupe with pianos, the facts to be used subsequently 

for advertising purposes, and this kind of advertis- 
| ing to be paid by the manufacturer to the manager. 
Where does the poor artist come in? How much did 
Abbey & Grau get? Ten thousand dollars as reported? 
Who paidit? Will Abbey & Grau nowkeep this money, 

















traction for intelligent dealers as compared with the knowl- 
edge that each sale signifies directly and indirectly the 
sales of other pianos of the same make. It is this feeling 
and this consciousness, and furthermore this experience, 
with a brand of pianos that makes of a dealer an enthusi- 
astic disciple of the factor and a constant advocate of a 
piano’s claims. 

The Popular Pease Piano has reached this position in the 
trade ; it has gained the complete confidence of the dealer 
who has tested its merits as a reliable musical instrument 
that will in a sense be reproductive—that is to say that will 
reproduce new sales on the strength of those already made. 
This constitutes its stronghold in the trade to-day and asa 
supplement to this characteristic we find a similar confi- 


| dence in the reliability, honor and honesty of the company 


who make the piano. 
In the whole list of piano manufacturers of this country 


| there is no house that occupies a more dignified place than 
| the Pease Piano Company fills, and the trust reposed in the 
| company is also based on the experience of hundreds of 


dealers who have in the past enjoyed and who to-day enjoy 
commercial relations with it. Every transaction represents 
straightforward, honest methods unaffected by any other 


| desire than to do justice to everyone dealing with it. 


Thus the Pease Piano Company has succeeded in estab- 
lishing for itseif a trade among the best class of dealers 
that represents aconstant demand for the piano, rising and 
falling only as the fluctuations of trade generally dictate. 
But if there is any business in the piano line it inevitably 
follows that the Pease Piano Company must be busy, for 
the Popular Pease Piano will keep it so. 








The new warerooms of the Automaton Piano Company will be at 
No. 1199 Broadway on or about May 1. This move will give the com- 
pany asplendid location uptown. 

-Mr. August Rottenbach and wife celebrated their silver jubilee 
on February 21. Mr. Rottenbach was for many years with Ditson, in 
Boston, and has been for some years past in charge of the sheet music 
department of Denton, Cottier & Daniels, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Blumenstiel & Hirsch have issued execution to the sheriff in 
Brooklyn against the property there of Henry Rosenberger, who did 
business in this city as C. Rosenberger & Son, importers of musical 
instruments, at No. 108 Chambers street, on a judgment for $431 in 
favor of August Durrschmidt, of Markneukirchen, Saxony, for goods 
sold, but the sheriff has not yet made his return. A few weeks ago 
Mr. Rosenberger gave a bill of sale of the business for $3,985 to Dora 
Hampe, who is said to be his mother-in-law. The attorneys said they 
would probably take proceedings to test the validity of the bill of 
sale. The house is one of the oldest in the musical instrument line in 
the city, having been established in 1852 by Charles Rosenberger, who 
withdrew from the firm on January 1, 1888. The son had been a part 
ner for several years previous.—‘‘ Herald.” 





~ CINCINNATI. 


Mere Observations. 


GOOD AND BAD PIANOS. 


HE moment we cross the Alleghanies we find the 
usual activity and bustle in trade that charac- 
terize the Western business world. Cincinnati, 
although it has by no means reached the normal 


conditions of trade in the piano, organ and music | 


lines that made 1892 the greatest year on record in 
these industries, has, however, shown distinct traces 
of arecovery from the despondence of the last six 


months of 1893, and the sales made by and through | 


the firms in that city in February and the first half of 


March were not only numerous but healthy in char- | 


acter and satisfactory, particularly in prices and | 
terms. . 

The feeling among the houses in that city is ex- 
ceedingly buoyant, and it is apparent that the best | 
of reasons are entertained for a rapid return to good 
business—if it is not already practically in hand. 
sign of the return of this condition is seen in the 


sales of medium and low priced instruments, which | 


indicates that the middle class—that is, those who 
cannot afford to purchase the costliest pianos—have 
again become imbued with a desire to make purchases 
outside of the mere necessaries of life, and that they 
are justified in spending money and entering upon 
indebtedness. 

All the establishments in the music line are in thor- 
ough capa-fie order; the daily papers teem with 
advertisements of the legitimate order, and salesmen 
are busy from morning until night, and during the 
night, in arranging for and closing sales. And this 
reminds us of the fact that many salesmen in this 
city do their most effective work after business 
hours, visiting prospective customers and concluding 
sales in the homes of the purchasers. It is quite dis- 
tinct from the methods of the kid glove salesman of 
the East, who closes business at 6 P. M. sharp, although 
there are some exceptions to this in the East. 

The salesmen of the New England Piano Com- 
pany in the Boston retail establishment do a great 
deal of the important work after business hours, and 


so does the force of Otto Wissner, of Brooklyn, who is | 


steadily keeping both eyes on the prospects of the 
Wissner piano, and who never sleeps. But asa rule 
the retail salesmen of the East do not perform such 
hard work and extend their duties into the times and 
hours that are utilized for business purposes in the 
West. 
Crawford, Ebersole & Smith. 
(SmirH & NIXON.) 


There is no change to report in the affairs of this 
energetic concern and its many collateral branches. 
They continue to handle the same old line of pianos, 
beginning with the Steinway and the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger and passing through various grades and | 
makes back to the Weber. However, doubtless in 
course of all human and pianistic events the house 
will relinquish some of its representation, as it is im- | 
possible to do anything like justice to all the pianos 
now handled by them. The Lindeman, the Stuyve- | 
sant, the Kurtzmann, the Briggs, the Schaeffer and 
their own Smith & Nixon piano, together with that 
irrepressible Wissner, cannot all be handled with the 
first mentioned, and handled with anything like satis- 
faction to their makers. 

However, Crawford, Ebersole & Smith are suchun- 
yielding, stubborn and relentless piano combatants 
that they may succeed in this method of representing 
a multitude of antagonistic products where others 
have failed in doing so. The problem is watched 
with considerable interest by a large array of piano 
men, as the number of ‘‘ makes” handled necessarily 
brings about a larger circumference of interests. 

In such instances as this one it is sometimes the | 
manufacturer who is compelled to close up arrange- | 
ments that prevent his instruments, on account of a 
superabundance of variety, from securing justice, as 
he viewsit. But Crawford, Ebersole & Smith are 
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will voluntarily relinquish association with an active 

| concern like theirs to speculate in the future possi- 
bilities within the same territory. The ramifications 
of the house are very extensive and give to them op- 
portunities to handle goods such as a few other firms 
enjoy. 

Mr. Ebersole was in Chicago last week, engaged at 
the factory of the firm. They are making the Smith 
& Nixon upright on a conservative basis at present, 

| and are about to arrange a new series of cases of the 
| latest modern upright type. It may not be known, 
although it should be known, that Mr. Ebersole is an 


a of the opinion that just at present no one 


| expert draughtsman, who designs case work person- | 


| ally, even to the most minute working model. 

| There is nothing going on with Crawford except 

| that he is interminably busy beyond the apologies of 
the greatest patience. It is to us a wonder how any- 
one can manage to be so busy all the time and yet 

| find time to attend to business ; but he does. 

Mr. Theodore Pfafflin is to be found at the head- 

quarters. 

| to sell pianos. 

| salesmen at Crawford, Ebersole & Smith's warerooms 


| the house. 
John Church Company. 


| 
Everything in the line of music from a peg to a| 


piano can be had at the great establishment of the | 
John Church Company, and Mr. Lee informs us that | 
the aim of the company is gradually to manufacture | 
everything they sell. The great bulk of articles is 
now made by the company, and they are now begin- 
ning larger operations in the hardware line for ad- 
juncts used in the smaller musical instruments and 
goods. 

Experiments are in progress in the manufacture of 
Aluminum Violins, and the few that are finished have 
avery ‘‘large” tone. Twenty odd arein work, and 
after their completion tests will be made. Aluminum 
Violins were made in a desultory fashion some years 
ago, but this is the first well planned method, and the 


results will be found interesting if made public. | 


Aluminum Sound Boards have also been made at 
various times during the past half dozen years, and 
the John Church Company are about to make some ex- 
periments in this direction in their Upright Sound 
Boards, which is an excellent idea, for the Everett 


Upright should certainly be improved—of which we | 


will speak later on. 

The complete John Church Company Establish- 
ment is an interesting institution and full of novel- 
ties even for old and experienced hands in the music 
line. In the new building they have a sub-cellar 
containing a vault in which are stored the engraved 
plates of our 15,000 compositions for the voice, the 
piano and orchestra, Their titles and the character 
of the works are all indexed, and the vault is built to 
be water and fire proot. 

The whole structure is of the most solid and sub- 
stantial kind and adapted to the needs and the exten- 
sive trade of the company. 





A Poor Piano. 


If the John Church Company were really engaged 
in catering to the zsthetical departments of Music, 
their piano, known as the Everett, would represent 
a curious contradiction to a great music and music 
publishing concern; but the business of the John 
Church Company has from days immemorial been 
purely popular, as the publications of the house show. 


| The foundation of the wealth of the house was laid 


in trashy church, congregational and Sunday school 
music books, and a fortune was made in that most 
disgusting rubbish, so repulsive to musicians, known 
as Gospel Hymns. Nearly all these publications have 
been consumed during a quarter of a century by 


| people who are distinguished by the one fact of their 


unconquerable ignorance of music. 

For all of this the John Church Company is not to 
blame as little as the owner of a boiler factory is to 
be blamed for the noise made in his establishment. 
People wanted this kind of popular rot and someone 
had to furnish it, and it fell to the lot of this com- 
pany, its present owners having come to it by 
inheritance, and the success of the past few years is 
unimpeachable evidence of the business instincts and 
the mercantile intelligence that control the destinies 
of the company and that at the same time make this 
inheritance congenial. 

In fact this is not a discussion of personal matters, 
but, on the contrary, an analysis of abstract princi- 
ples. We all know that the board of directors of the 


Mr. Geo. C. Cox continues the same as ever 
In fact the whole aggregation of | 


is constantly engaged in work of the hardest kind for | 
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John Church Company consists of a set of honorable 
men, and that Mr. Lee is par exce//ence a man of tact 
and a gentleman. We are not engaged in discussing 
them, but the conditions in which for the time being 
their names are incidentally involved. They are not 
responsible for the poor taste of the public that de- 
vours to the extent of a million dollars per annum 
the terrible rubbish they print called music; neither 
are they responsible for the ignorance of people who 
will pay large sums for poor pianos that are just as 
devoid of music as those publications are. But to re- 
turn to our mutton. We state again that the piano 
of the company is not a contradiction to the general 
character of the company’s business ; it is rather its 
complement. 

The Everett small grand is a remarkably successful 
scale and a genuine surprise on account of its good 
| features, such as tone quality and sympathetic touch 
| But this grand is a very small item in the piano busi- 
ness of the company. It is the upright to which we 
refer, and this same upright has on several occasions 
been condemned by THE MusiIcaAL COURIER. 

It is sold to the general public at a price far above its 
value, and this is the chief grievance we have against it 
in the name of the legitimate pianotrade. If held down 
to its price, and kept within its class, the Everett 
| piano would represent no offense; but as it is con- 
signed at a large figure and heavily backed by adver- 
tisement couched in extravagant eulogy, it is forced 
upon the public at a price that is uncalled for, consid- 
ering its cost and quality, for the Everett is one of 
the low grade pianos of the East. 

The people of the West should not be made to pay 
more for it than those of the East pay. It should not 
be driven into a fictitious position by the John Church 
Company, and purchasers should not be induced to 
pay $300 and $400 for this piano, when for such sums 
they should get a much better piano. 

Made in large quantities, it carries with it the pres- 
tige of the great John Church Company, to be put 
into homes as a musical instrument, when it has no 
musical qualities whatsoever, and in the cheapness of 
its construction no musical qualities are ever ex- 
pected. 

It is, in short, nothing but a commercial piano of 
cheap grade, and it should never bring over $250 re- 
tail, which is an excellent price and gives the com- 
pany a good, legitimate profit with which they should 
| be satisfied. People throughout the West can find 
| many better toned pianos at that price, also fully 
| warranted. 

Levassor and an Idea. 

The readers of this paper will be interested in the 
| following dodger issued by the Levassor Piano Com- 
| pany. 

| Explanation of 








AN IDEA. 

In order to advertise and bring the SHAW PIANO 
prominently before the public we have adopted the ‘‘ [DEA” 
which is published in the papers, see Cincinnati Post, 
namely :— 

On April 7, 1894, at 2:30 P. M., we shall employ a messen- 
ger boy; who taking a silver quarter of a dollar, will start 
from our office which is about 100 feet from the street door, 
going up the stairway to the roof of our building which is 
four stories high, will drop the quarter from the front roof 
to the pavement of the street below, in front of the en- 
trance door to our store. 

The time consumed from the instant the boy leaves our 
office till the quarter strikes the pavement, (which will be 
anywhere from three seconds to three hours,) is open for 
CALCULATION, to all who send in CALCULATIONS 
accompanied with TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Each Caleulation is NUMBERED and TIMED when 
received and filed away sealed, and will so remain till 
April 9, when they will be opened by the JUDGES ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and who will also keep record of 
the time consumed in the travels of the quarter, and an- 
nounce the result. You are privileged to make as many 
Calculations as you choose, but each Calculation must be 
accompanied with Twenty-five Cents. To the one whose 
CALCULATION FIRST RECEIVED in number and 
time, comes the NEAREST to the CORRECT solution of 
the problem, will be PRESENTED FREE, a 


Shaw Piano Valued at $425. 


Send in your calculations soon as possible, either by mail 


or in person to 
THE LEVASSOR PIANO COMPANY, 
26 (KnaBbE HALL) West Fourtu Street. 
We also represent KNABE—HALLET & DAVIS—NEW ENG- 


LAND and several other makes of PIANos, 
Baldwin. 
With a consistency as remarkable as it is rare in 
the piano and organ trade the firm of D. H. Baldwin 
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& Co. adheres to its old line of instruments whose 
relative standing and importance have not been 
changed by the fact that the house has become iden- 
tified with piano manufacturing on its own account. 
The Baldwin house retains control in its section of 
the Decker Brothers, the J. & C. Fischer, the Haines 
and the Estey pianos and Estey organs. Its line of 
manufactures embraces the Baldwin and the Elling- 
made in Cincinnati and the Hamilton 
Chicago. 

Here then is a variety of instruments that consti- 

ite a complete scale of qualities from the cheap, 
po} to the most artistic compass and all inter- 
mediary degrees. And with the Baldwin house the 
lines are strictly drawn, for under its superb adminis- 
trative system no possibility exists of ever inducting 
one grade or character of instrument into its supe- 


ton pianos 


organs made in 


t1 
t 


Jular 


rior class. 

A pamphlet recently issued gives the scheme of 
general distribution, showing the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the four chief houses. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO. 


158 West Fourth street 
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I RF cccessvcrcccsessccavenverenbecsaues 236 Fourth avenue 
( BOs TEs cccvccevess code escccevaevoossveces 8&5, 87 and 89 Henry street 
I ERN DE SOUTHERN DEP! WESTERN DEPT. 
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New York Georgia, D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
New England States, | Florida, 9%, 97 & 99 N. Penn St., 
New Jerse Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind 
Delaware Mississippi 
Ma an Louisiana, — 
D f « ‘ Texas, 
Virginia, Arkansas For Iowa, Northern 
VW ginia Missouri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
N Carolina South of the Missouri sin, Dakotas, North- 
Ar s g River ern Missouri, Ne- 
s or ase | Applications for agen braska and all 
1 be ade ies or purchase Western and North- 
actories or should be made to western States to 
D H. Bald & « the factories or the factories of 
158 W. I S D. H. Baldwin & Co D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
ti, O 236 Fourth Ave., 85, 87 & 89 Henry St., 
Louisville, Ky. Chicago, Ill 


A region practically unlimited for commercial pur- | 


poses comes under the direct sway of the Baldwin 
house to develop all that is in it for the one purpose 
of supplying its inhabitants with musical instruments 
according to taste, culture and pecuniary possibili- 
ties 
are based on many years of intimate association with 
the peoples of this section and an experience in this 
particular line that finds no parallel in the trade. 
Operating upon a 'ine of mercantile ethics that ad- 
Baldwin & 


mits of no criticism, the house of D. H. 


Co. represents to-day the embodiment of the best | 
piano and organ trade as it should be | 


features of the 
conducted in the specific and particular tendency it 
has developed in this country, especially in the West, 
for the West is the piano and organ absorbing sec- 
tion 
many years have passed since its experimental stages 
have made a permanency of what are now its princi- 
ples of conduct. Upon these principles it will continue 
in its progressive path of development, followed by 
the best wishes of those who believe and who know 
that the piano and organ trade of the United States 
can be successfully conducted by the intelligent 
application of the most elevated laws of commerce. 
* * @ 

The Krell Piano Company, of Cincinnati, is doing 
a satisfactory trade, and details of future movements 
of the house will in due time be published. 

* * & 

J. A. Norris, traveling for the Mason & Hamlin 

Company, was in Cincinnati and Chicago last week. 


The methods pursued in accomplishing this | 


Its organization has been evolutionary, and | 
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Charles Blasius. 











HARLES BLASIUS, for many years the head 

of the firm of Blasius & Sons, piano dealers, Philadel- 

phia, died on Friday night at his home, 1101 Chestnut 
street, of paralysis of the heart, at the age of 72 years. 

Mr. Blasius was born near Cologne, Germany. At a 








was thoroughly educated in that direction, becoming a | 


skillful performer on the piano. He also qualified himself 
as a piano maker and was thoroughly conversant with the 
construction of that instrument in all its details. 

Mr. Blasius came to this country when about twenty-five 


he started in the piano business in Philadelphia. 

| He was one of the first agents for the Steinway pianos 
j and continued the sale of them in Philadelphia for thirty- 
| six years. Messrs. Steinway & Sons at one time regarded 





dealers. 

Mr. Blasius leaves two sons Savin and Oscar, both of 
whom were educated in the piano business. They were 
| taken into partnership a few years ago making the firm of 
| Blasius & Sons. 

The active interest taken by the sons made it possible for 
Mr. Blasius to practically retire, and for the past five or six 
| years he has enjoyed the quiet life of a retired merchant, 

has traveled extensively and been comparatively free from 
His death will in no wise interfere with 


business cares. 
the business. 
The funeral services took place on Monday last. 


Beginning Life Anew. 

HE music store of J. M. Kellogg was opened 

again to-day, as the result of his arrangement with 

his creditors, and business will be continued there as for- 

merly. Several of the piano houses with whom he has 

done business for several years have expressed their con- 

fidence in him, and one of them, Jacob Brothers, sent him 

a check for $100 to help him out.—Waterbury, Conn., 
‘* American.” 








In Town. 

| . 

| (THE superb weather of last week seems responsible for 
Everybody 
Here is the 


the number of trade men who visited New York. 
likes to come to New York when the weather is fine. 


list of visitors: 


Mr. H. M. Cable, vice-president Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Chicago, Ill 

Mr. E. N. Kimball, president Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Mr. E. E. Walters, Eastern traveler, Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., vice-president Briggs Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Mr. W. H. Poole, of Poole & Stuart. Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Chas. Keidel, of Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. John C. Haynes, of Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. E. Ambuhl, traveler, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. ‘“‘ Nat” T. Seals, of the Merrill Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. W. S. Tuell, traveler, Schubert Piano Company. 

Mr. Howard, of Howard, Farwell & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Chas. T. Sisson, traveler, Farrand & Votey Organ Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Gallup, of Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn 


Mr. D. C. Bond, traveler, Waterloo Organ Company, Waterloo, 
MY 

Mr. Geo. C. Adams, traveler, McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 


Mr. Painte, of Geo. C. Fleming & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. J. E. Hunt, Pawling, N. Y 

Mr. Nicholas Schneider, Albany, N. Y 
Mr. W. H. Grubb, Columbus, Ohio 
Mr. T. S. Beckwith, Petersburg, Va 
Mr. F. T. Woodford, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. W. L. Ray, Kansas City, Mo 

Mr. Leander Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mr. J.G. Ramsdell, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mr. A. H. Rintelman, Chicago, III. 


him as one of the largest and most valuable of all of their | 


years of age and followed the vocation of a musician until | 


An Investment. 

DVERTISER knows what he is about, and 
means business. Now is the time to talk business if 
you mean business, and you may be sure I do, asI shall 

pay no attention to any monkeying in reply to this. 
I know how to make $10,000 profit cash the first year on 
a cash capital of $10,000, $15,000 profit the second year, 
and then any reasonable larger amount, just as we may 


| deem fit. 
| very early age he displayed marked musical talents and | 


There are no millions in this, but a good profit and a large 
pile of money in 10 to 20 years. Look at Peter Duffy. 
For details answer, with full address, P.K. Jones, care of 
Tue Musicar Courter. I shall pay no attention to any fake 
answers. 


The Trade. 


L. F. Brown has opened a music store in the Pacific House block, 
De Witt, Ia. 

Mr. A. J. Mason, of Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass., is at pres- 
ent in Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball, of Chicago, left home last week to visit Ashe- 
ville, N. C., for rest and recreation. 

Mr. T. G. Mason, of the Mason & Risch Vocalion Company (Lim- 
ited), Toronto, Canada, isat present in Worcester, Mass. 


The music dealers of Kansas City have presented John W. Jen- 


| kins with resolutions of sympathy on the death of his wife. 


Mr. Alfred Dolge has been suffering from an attack of grip, and 
for a tew days remained at home. He is now attending to business 
again. 

—Mr. A. J. Mason, Jr., of Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass., will sail 
Saturday fore Europe for the purpose of regaining his health. His 
Stay is not limited. 

Hello! Hello! Jack Haynes has had placed in his wareroom a 
long distance telephone. Call upon him at any time ; he will be glad 
to see you or hear from you. 

A new music store has recently been opened in the Arcade, Cleve- 
land, by the Standard Music Company, at the head of which is Mr 
Albert Eastman, a well-known and popular music teacher of that 
city. 

At a fire in the Boody and Durie Buildings at Belle Plaine, Ia., on 
March 2, the store and stock of Shelp & Boody, music dealers, was 
damaged, the greatest loss being sustained by the drenching the 
stock received 

The Washington Court House, Ohio, ‘‘ Register-Democrat ” says 
that a Mr. W. A. Kimberly will open a music store at that place. Is 
this the W. A. Kimberly formerly in New York connected with the 
New Kogland Piano Company? 

—The Schubert Piano Company have sold one of their highest 
priced instruments to the “ Recorder, Jr." This will be given to the 
most popular school girl inthe New York public schools. The con- 
test will be by coupon ballots. 

~ Geo, N. Gruss, of Geo. Steck & Co., has been on the road in the in 
terest of his house for the past week. He has taken in the principal! 
points in Pennsylvania and some in New York State. His trip will 
extend through Canada. The general outlook of trade is much 
better, he reports. The result of his trip to the present time would 
indicate as much. 

—A clever design has been brought out for enabling electric light 
to be thrown on the music board of a piano, even when no street 
mains are available. The lamps project from the front of the piano 
in the usual way, but the portable battery from which the current is 
derived, the switch and the necessary electrical connections are 
placed behind the music board. This is done by making the music 
board slope at a more pronounced angle, but it does not otherwise 
interfere with the working of the piano. The whole of the front can 
be lifted out, including the battery and the lamps, leaving the inte- 
rior free for tuning, as usual. A lithanode battery is used, which, 
once in position, can be securely fastened with lock and key.—St 
Louis ‘*‘ Globe-Democrat.”’ 

—A man about 50 years of age, well dressed and of respectable ap- 
pearance, has been victimizing residents of the southern part of the 
city during the past two weeks out of small sums of money. He rep- 
resents himself as the agent for a piano concern, of which, he said, the 
Union Trust Company was the administrator, the concern having 
gone into bankruptcy. He offered to deliver pianos at very reason- 
able prices, collecting a small sum in advance. Mrs. Wm. Islow, of 
4012 Papin street; Richard Cole, 3719 Rutger street, and Mrs. Cath- 
erine Wilson, of 3727 Rutger street, are three of his victims, each of 
them having given the swindler $2. The pianos have so far failed t: 
arrive,and the police are looking for the man.—St. Louis “ Star 
Sayings.” 

Wy 4eteD First-class man for the road to sell at retail, Good 
position for the right man. Address, stating salary wanted, 
“Piano,” care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


\ or elsewhere. 
cessful experience. 


7 ANTED—Position as retail piano salesman, either in New York 
Floor position preferred. Twelve years suc- 
Address, M., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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SUBVENTIONS TO SALESMEN. 





RECENT event brought to light that a large 

concern had dismissed its leading salesman be- 
cause of a suspicion that he had been in receipt of a 
commission or subvention from that manufacturer of 
pianos whose goods he was selling apparently in 
preference to any other make of pianos kept by his 
house. The suspicion proved, upon subsequent in- 
vestigation, to have been false and merely conjec- 
tural, but it gave renewed zest to the discussion of 
the question : ‘‘Do salesmen in piano and organ firms 
receive subventions from some of the manufacturers 
whose goods they identify themselves with?” 

As a general thing the salesman has his natural 
preferences. There are always some makes or kinds | 
of pianos he, by inclination, would prefer to sell. 
This is a spontaneous feeling, either brought about | 
by the character of the piano or the record it enables 
him to make because of its salable qualities, or the | 
fact that the maker has shown himself particularly 
kind and gracious, or because the firm encourages 
the sales, in which the salesman endeavors to supple- | 
ment that desire. 





| 

On the other hand there are cases when salesmen | 
have an absolute repugnance to the handling of cer- 
tain pianos, first because they dislike the goods, or 
because they do not represent such a profit as he is 
supposed to make, or because they do not prove 
satisfactory in usage, and subject him to subsequent | 
troublesome ordeals, or because of real or fancied | 
slight on part of the maker. 

In both of these conditions the salesman discloses 
the usual idiosyncracies of ordinary human nature, 
and for any of the above reasons or manifestations 
he is not wholly responsible, nor should he be subject 
to suspicion because of them. And yet if it should 


become a general tendency to suspect piano and | 


organ salesmen of being in collusion with certain 
manufacturers any of these peculiarities would tend 
to place the salesman in an unfavorable light although 
he is innocent. 

It is best therefore to dismiss any and all sus- 
picions of that kind and pay no attention whatever 


to the mutterings of those who make no secret of | 
betraying publicly their opinions that certain re 


men, because they push certain pianos and reject 


certain others, are corrupt and are paid by manu- | 


facturers for exercising favoritism. We say it is 
best to dismiss such conjectures or suspicions, for 
they are absolutely uncalled for in nine out of every 
ten cases. 

Who is it that can afford to conduct business on 
such principles—the corruption of salesmen? The 
salesman is not a permanent fixture in any establish- 
ment, and while in 1894 he may be selling certain 
pianos, in 1895 he may be called upon to use all his 
ingenuity in selling an entirely new line of pianos | 
against his first line. The incessant and kaleido- | 
scopic changes in the trade bring about constant dis- 
placements of salesmen, and if manufacturers who | 
are in the habit of corrupting salesmen (granting for 
argument sake that manufacturers of such character 
exist in the music line) make the subvention an item 
of importance in their business they will not be able 
to depend upon the stability of the scheme simply | 
because salesmen are constantly changing their 

_ places, 

Moreover, to make a practice of subventions would | 
involve the great danger of betrayal if any num- | 
ber of men became involved; the scandal could 
not be averted and the fact that no such prac- 
tice has ever been traced to any one firm of manufac- 
turers, but has merely been hinted at indiscrimi- 
nately, is conclusive proof that no such practice | 
prevails in the piano and organ trade. 


the salesmen with the firms who handle their goods ; 


there is a kind of /ex non scrifta to the effect that the | 
salesman should not be consulted when a firm is ap- | 


proached to take on a new make of pianos or organs ; 
it is the firm itself and not the salesman who selects 
the line and the salesman’s duty is to sell, and that 
only. 

Taking a general glance over the field, there does 
not appear to be any reason whatever for the sinister 
rumors affecting the honesty and standing of these 
men. Nearly everyone of them is at work endeavor- 
ing to make a reputation and build up his future, and 
nothing can be gained by insinuating that it is even 
possible for a manufacturer to buy the good will of 
any of them to the detriment of his firm or some of 
the other pianos or organs handled by his firm. Now 


| of advertisements : 


Manufactur- | 

¢ ‘ e | 

ers are exceedingly careful in their conduct toward | 
| 


and then a stupid man will be discovered among 
them, one of the general class of fools who will sacri- 
fice a career to gain a temporary advantage of some 
kind, but that will not take place in collusion with a 
piano or organ manufacturer, for among these men 
there are none who would place their names and their 
reputations in the custody of anyone for the mere 
sake of selling a few more instruments at one or two 
given points. Besides all this, as a matter of prin- 
ciple the great majority of manufacturers would not 
even entertain a suggestion of this kind, involving, as 
it necessarily does, corruption. 

No; there is no subvention paid to piano and or- 
gan salesmen; the great trouble is that there isa 
scarcity of first-class men because the trade does not 
encourage their entry into the line by offering attrac- 
tive salaries. If great salaries were paid, great sales- 
men would be found in abundance, and if subventions 
were paid we should find a large aggregation of 
rather ‘‘fresh” and ‘‘gorgeous” salesmen in piano 
and organ warerooms, instead of the quiet, demure 
and economizing men we now find, most of whom are 
constantly expressing their regrets that they did not 
select a more profitable line than that known as the 





| music trade. 


L Road on Wabash Avenue. 
Chicago. 
Ae reported a few weeks ago in these columns, 
there isa movement on foot to extend the elevated 


| railroad from its present line north, through Wabash 
| avenue, passing nearly every piano and organ establish- 


ment in Chicago. 
The following firms have signed the petition favoring the 
extension : 
Chase Brothers Company, Manufacturers Piano Company, 
F, G. Smith, J. O. Twichel, 
Lyon, Potter & Co., W. W. Kimball Company, 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, New England Piano Company, 
H. H. Northrop (Shaw), S. Brainard’s Sons Company. 
Lyon & Healy are opposed to the building of the ele- 
vated on the avenue, but there is a prospect that the oppo- 
sition will be defeated, as more than 100 firms in various 


lines favor it. 


Chicago Bargains. 


| MHERE is considerable commotion in the Chi- 
cago trade because of the special bargain sales adver- 
tised all over the city on posters and in the daily papers by 
Lyon & Healy and by Hardman, Peck & Co. 
Lyon & Healy publish a column special in the Sunday 
papers, and under a ‘‘ Knabe” grand cut they say: 
In the department of Grands values no 
less extraordinary are submitted, for both 
Parlor and Concert Grands are offered at 
the same relatively low prices as quoted 
upon other styles. Beginning at about $200 
and between that figure and $500 seekers 
after this most perfect form of pianoforte 
have choice of a large number of superb 
instruments. 
| Z Their ‘‘ Removal Sale” advertisements offer a reduction 
of from $50 to $250 from the price of new pianos. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. are publishing the following kind 


NOTICE. 

Prior to our removal May 1 we make a 
general reduction of 25 per cent. from net 
prices in order to save the expense con- 
nected with the handling and moving of a 
large piano stock. 





In justice to your own bank account or 
pocketbook we ask you to call and con- 
vince yourself of the genuineness of this 
reduction, or write to us for a specified 
list of bargains. 


| ‘These are followed by a series of aggressive replies from 
| other firms, among which we find the following. The 
| Manufacturers’ Piano Company says this : 


6 Neos IS NOT A REMOVAL SALE, 
Nor a “ Fire Sale,” 
Nora “ Bankrupt Sale,” 
Nor an “ Alteration Sale.” 


IT IS A REGULAR THING. 


Weare not going to move, 
but our Pianos must. 


—WE MANUFACTURE — 


wiheodese * 
*pTANOS 1 WHEELOCK, 
: PIANOS : STUYVESANT 
Dneveveneeéon Ps 
And have some great bargains 

in these and other makes. 


WEBER, 
LINDEMAN, 





ee 
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And then we find the Chickering-Chase Brothers Com- 
pany launching out in great shape in this card: 


IANOS PIANOS— PIANOS— 


BETTER THAN A CLEARING SALE. 


Our stock comprises the best pianos ; made in our 
own factory ; no dead stock to work off ; only one 
profit and that a small one. 


BETTER THAN y REMOVAL SALE, 
WE SHALL STAY RIGHT HERE 


219-221 WABASH AV., 


Where you can find us six days in the week sell- 
ing good pianos at the lowest prices. 
EVERY DAY A BARGAIN DAY 


We do not make profit enough to make you a dis- 
count of $250, but we can sell you a piano for $200, 
and a good one,fully guaranteed in every particular. 


BETTER THAN A FORCED SALE 


We have plenty of money and can sell on easy 
terms to responsible parties; eight large sales- 
rooms filled with pianos, from a medium sized up- 
right to a Concert Grand 

Examine all the removal, clearing, discount and 


, then call and see 
; prices and 
from our im- 


all sorts of advertised 
our bright, clean, new instrum 
quality guaranteed, and you will 
mense stock the piano you want 





e 
buy 


The W. W. Kimball Company, not to be left in the rear, 
doubles up and presents these two cards 
A NEW PLAN OF SELLING PIANOS 
i sani 
ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
ONE PROFIT ONLY, as you buy from the 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS in the world and 
save all profits of middlemen. 


ONE PRICE and that invariably the lowest 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE BUYING. 
KIMBALL PIANOS AND ORGANS 

Accordec 
HIGHEST HONORS at the WORLD’S FAIR 
And are used and indorsed by the 
WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS 
** * 


10 
13 


on, 


T’S A MISTAKE 
to think that any piano will answer for a beginner. 
From the first the ear should become accustomed 
to a true tone and the fingers familiar with a cor- 
rect touch. 
ADELINA PATTI 
and other great musicians have selected 
KIMBALL PIANOS 
for personal use because they are faultless in these 
and other important requisites. You will make a 
mistake if you do not examine them before buying. 


A peculiar kind of appeal to the common sense of the 
average buyer is put forth by Adam Schaaf, who says: 





HERE IS NO SECRET PROCESS IN 
MAKING PIANOS. The materials 
which go to makea Piano are purchasable 
in the open market, and no manufacturer 
has a monopoly of the best materia! or the 
best skilled labor. We have capital enough 
to buy for cash and sell on time. We own 
our plant and being satisfied with a 
reasonable profit we are able to sell (QUAL- 
ITY CONSIDERED) for less money than 
any other house in the city. 


The new scale Adam Schaaf Pianos re- 
ceived the highest reward (sic!) at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 





Other firms follow in smaller cards, but the above are 
sufficient to show that piano buyers have a variety of 
advertisements to study at present in Chicago. The effect 
of it all is found in a brisk retail trade in that city. 








As previously announced in these columns C. K. Koenig has 
opened a music store at 5 South Sixth street, Reading, Pa. 
—Louis E. Zeissler, San Francisco, left 
there on March 1 for a four months’ trip to the East and Europe on 
business for his house 


of Sherman, Clay & Co., 


—Edward C, Dobson, banjo player and dealer in musical instru- 


ments, at 1399 Broadway, has brought action in the court of Common 


Pleas for absolute divorce from his wife, Louise, whom he married in 
18838. He taught her the banjo, and pupil and master fell in love. 
She left him in 1888. Henry Sanders, said to be a wealthy married 
man, of Chicago, is the co-respondent. On allegations that Louise 
Dobson is in Paris, where she is said to be giving performances on 
the banjo, under the name of Louise Litta, an order has been made 
for service of summons by publication.—Chicago ‘ Herald.”” March 18, 

—An original case of forgery was recently brought to light in Pitts- 
burg, where a number of forged checks bearing the same numbers, 
names and amounts as checks drawn by locai merchants in favor of 
out of town parties were paid before the genuine checks were sent to 
the banks in the course of business. The forging of the various sig- 
natures’was very cleverly done, and in no case was any irregularity 
suspected until the original check was presented. It is supposed 
that the forger obtained his information by robbing the mails, and 


the police and postal authorities are now at work on the case. F. 
Bechtel, the music dealer, is among those whose names were 
forged. 
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First State Day at the Midwinter. 
first State in the Union to 


i RMONT is the 
have a day at the Midwinter Fair in San 


It is claimed that it w 


Francisco. 


as a rousing success. The weather 


was perfect and an immense crowd was in attendance 
Markham’s address Gover- 


After 


At the conclusion of Governor 





roduced 





















Levi K. Fuller, of Vermont, was int 
reviewing the early struggles and gradual advancement of 
e Green Mountain State, the speaker reverted to Califor- 
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ifornia are pre-eminently American an hal 
acer these q ies have conquered from it eval conditio 
this secti untry, until art now finds here a peaceful 
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It is e that California has every advantage of climate and soil and 
It has n erous valleys where semi-tropical fruits and 
wers are spread out in panoramic beauty and all the air is 
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b and life giving, where standing beneath the ylossoms 
and looking toward the mountains that skirt the valley one may see 
how 
The snow creeps down the mou 
The flowers creep up the slope ; 
And seem to meet and mingle 
Like human fear and hope 
I t e State may have every advantage of so 
4 eso es, while its fields may yield the most « 
t ts mines € 1 the richest veins of metal and 
sh the ¢ " their beauty, yet the real secret 
s | e surest guarantee of the most 
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not so mu n these things as in the application of those qualities 
“ i1aim a e moral and mental growth and elevation of t de 
i I greatly rejoice in the evidences that are everywhere rf 

eration of these qu es here in San Francisco 

I as not been my good fortune to visit this « 

y But I find that the city’s development and in 
and er nt all that makes acity truly great far exceed 
a 1 lig ave be lof it twenty-thr 
t ing en 1 the growth of 
e are three stages s the gather 
ous Spirits, who dare to pull up by the roots tl 
t me as they goto settle where great | 

t visior then as the city grows there is a wild rush | ig- 
gle to get the benefit of commercial prosperity and the be 
gained from the yming ] ilation. I ese two init e 
< is dominated by the spirit of greed and gain, but in the third 
stage, with the development of the educational and religious elemen 
i mes t he dull mass of mere matter is do ated by 
the moral the heart and the intellectual power 
mind. San Francisce has reached this last stage, : 
place among the great cities of the land, because of th ter, € 
ergy, integrity and thrift of her citizens, through which the city has 
been lifted to the lofty place it holds to-day ; 

it isdevoutly to be hoped that as the California of to-day i 





her matchless growth 
this Midwinter Exposi 


member that by the side of every right and privilege and enjoy- 


in a just pride in the splendid evidences of as 





seen in the superb exhibit of n, she may re- 


> and in- 
blessings to those who shal! succeed to 


ment there is placed a corresponding obligation to preser 


crease and transmit these the 
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inheritance, so that those of the future may speak as gratefully as | 


those of the present, as we speak gratefully of those of the past. 

These memories of 23 years are asa pleasant dream. We seem to 
hear again the words spoken in our ears by many sons and daughters 
of Vermont, then sojourning in the land of sunshine, fruit and flow- 
ers and precious metals: ‘This is not our home; beyond the moun- 
tains and plains is the one we love, and there in our golden days we 
hope to wend our steps.”’ 

Bringing, as I do, the greetings of the old Green Mountain State to 








you, her loyal children, 1am commissioned to whisper the loving 
words of dear ones at home, that the latch string still hangs upon the 
uter door, singing the merry love song of the absent as it floats 
Ss the breezes, telling the story of welcome, as at the gentle 
tou of the outstretched hand the door swings lightly upon its 
hinges in the day of your joyful return 


Governor Fuller left Portland, Ore.,on Wednesday or 
Thursday of this week after completing a Pacific coast trip, 
and it is expected that he will be in Chicago to-day. 


Another Change. 

‘‘The Reeds,” as they are familiarly, and respectfully 
too, called in this city, have made another move forward. 
Some time ago they had an arrangement made for a plant 
at Belt City, near Aurora, but in consequence of the finan- 
cial depression this arrangement fell through, as the par- 
ties who agreed to build the factory were unable to carry 
out their plans. This, however, in the long run, may be a 
very good thing for Messrs. Reed & Sons, as they have 
now secured a factory at Dixon, IIl., which is in every re- 
spect a model one for their business. 

The building is a three story substantial brick building, 
“1,” 


It is already supplied with a steam 


with a slate roof, 50x125 feet in extent, with an 
power house 35x50 
engine and boiler, elevators and other accessories necessary 
Accom- 


to the comfort and convenience of the workmen. 
panying the factory is a plot of ground consisting of up- 
ward The factory is elegantly situated on 


the line of the Northwestern Railway at the junction of the 


of two acres 


Illinois Central, switching facilities are ample, the town it- 
self is beautifully situated on the Rock River, about the 


same distance from Chicago that Rockford or Oregon are, 
which means a journey of from two and a half to three 
hours 

The beauty of this transaction for Messrs. A. Reed & 
Sons is the fact that this valuable plant becomes their abso- 
lute property at once, without any qualifications which will 
endanger their title. They will take possession of it im- 
and so arrange matters that the production of 


mediately, 
goods shall not be interfered with, and after May 1 they 
will have no factory premises inthe city of Chicago, but 
will be as stated in the THE 
Musica Courter, in their new warerooms in the Iroquois 
Some other arrangements may 





located, last week's issue of 
Building on Adams street. 
soon beconsummated with this house, who are now showing 
so much enterprise, which will also be interesting to the 
public when concluded. ° 

Mr. Charles Stanley, their very efficient superintendent, 
who has so ably carried out the plans and improvements 
which have been introduced by the Messrs. Reed, will have 
charge of the new factory, and it is safe to say that with 
him in charge and with Mr. Henry Reed and Mr. John 
Reed to look after the other parts of the business success is 
unavoidable. ‘ 

Their success will also be emphasized by the quality of 
the goods which they produce, which so far they have not 
been able to turn out fast enough for the demand. 


That Notorious Bent. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent has gone to West Baden, Ind., for the 
benefit of his health and to obtain a necessary relief from 
business. Some people may say that this was made necessary 
by the efforts which Mr. Bent made in writing the recent 
article which was published in THe Musicat Courier, which 
is absurd, as Mr. Bent has got more in his head on the same 
subject whenever he feels it necessary to speak ; and just 
wait for the next blast. 

But what is more important to Mr. Bent than discussions 
of economics is the ‘‘Crown” piano, an instrument daily 
growing in favor with the trade. The ‘* Crown” is a piano 
that gives the dealer a chance to appeal to a musical con- 
stituency, for its tone and touch are musical and of a kind 
that makes friends among musicians. Being well built in 
every particular, the ‘‘ Crown’ can be warranted asa piano 
that will help the dealer who helps himself in securing its 
representation. 


Grollman Business Reorganized. 


Mr. Otto A. Olson, who recently purchased the plant, | 
&c., of the Grollman Manufacturing Company, announces 
that he will soon publish an eighty page catalogue in which 
he will illustrate a large variety of piano stools, among 
which will be some very novel designs. In his scarf de- 
partment Mr. Olson is quite up to date. After the first of 
May he will move into larger and more convenient quar- 
ters, in a building located at Carroll avenue and Union 
Park Place. This is right close to the Lyon & Healy fac- 
tory, and can be reached in about ten minutes from down 
town by taking the Lake street ‘‘ L” road to the Sheldon 


street station. 
| 


Mr. Olson says he has done a very good business so far, | 
taking into consideration the condition of trade, and claims | 
that he isin a position to produce stools and scarfs on as 
economical a basis as anyone. 





| Meyer & Weber as their firm name. 


“ Mistakes Will Happen,” &c.° 
and unaccountable typographical error oc- 
curred in our article on Story & Clark in the last issue of 


A strange 


THE Musicat Courier. Instead of the catalogue being the 
‘‘ first” which the house has issued, it is we do not 
know what number ; for, as stated previously, their list of 
catalogues would make a good history of the house. Oh, 
no; it was not the ‘ first,” although it was the “finest.” 
It is the last one they have finished, but not the last one 
which they will issue. To go through their catalogues from 
1884 to 1894 constitutes a study of the development of the 
reed organ in America. 


Will Make Another Effort. 

The desire on the part of the Century Piano Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn.,to remove the plant of the Anderson 
Piano Company from Rockford to the former named city 
has already stimulated the citizens of Rockford, headed by 
Mr. John Anderson, to make one more endeavor to raise 
the necessary funds to retain the factory at Rockford. 

An article in a Rockford paper stated that if they are 
successful in retaining the plant in Rockford a ware- 
room will be opened in Chicago, and that Mr. H. N. Starr, 
who through his office as receiver of the old company has 
become perfectly familiar with the company’s business, 
will become secretary of the new company. 

Mr. Anderson himself is in favor of remaining at Rock- 
ford, for the reason that he considers the shipping facili- 
ties much better than they would be in Minneapolis. 

The article also praises the Anderson piano highly, and 
states that Mr. Paulson says that the Century Company 
are in a position to handle 300 pianos per year. 


Wanted a “Linoleum ” 

Another Mrs. Partington has been discovered by the at- 
tendants in the Lyon & Healy house in this city. They 
are, as is well known, the representatives of the A®olian 
organ, and are advertising them quite extensively. A 
lady called in there recently and desired to see the ‘‘ Lino- 
leums.’ 

Gone Into the Wholesale. 

Mr. A. E. Whitney, recently of St. Paul, Minn., where 
he represented the W. W. Kimball Company’s line of goods: 
is in the city this week. Mr. Whitney states that he is en- 
tirely out of the retail business and will take charge of the 
wholesale business of the Kimball Company in the North- 
west, with headquarters on Seventh street in Minneapolis. 


The Conover in St. Paul. 

Mr. Nathan Ford, who recently made arrangements with 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company to represent their line 
of goods in St. Paul, Minn., reports an excellent trade on 
the Conover piano, his first week's business resulting in the 
sale of four of these superbinstruments. There is no piano 
that can be handled by dealers to-day with more satisfaction 
to themselves and their trade than the Conover. The 
Nathan Ford Music Company will find this, statement cor- 
roborated by the facts as they will now transpire. 


Wm. Carpenter Camp. 

‘‘ Like father, like son” is an old adage, which is faith- 
fully manifested in the person of Mr. Wm. Carpenter Camp, 
the younger son of Mr. I. N. Camp. To say that he is like 
his father indicates that he is of fine appearance, of an 
equable temperament, and pleasing in his address; he is 
also well educated and has already had considerable ex- 
perience inthe business, which will only take time to de- 
velop into the accomplished man of affairs. 

Young Mr. Camp is at present engaged in looking after 
the retail department of the Estey & Camp house, and it is 
quite a sufficient endorsement to say that his conservative 
father is well pleased with his success thus far. 


Meyer & Weber. 


Last week we had an article on a house which began 
business in January, 1893. Facts proved that it was possi- 
ble to succeed, even in one of the worst years for business 
the country has ever seen, when goods are right and affairs 
properly and skillfully managed. This week we purpose 


| giving a short history of another young house, the pro- 


prietors of which, in their own unique way, without noise 


| or ostentation of any kind, have also thriven. 


It is only afew years since that two young men, the one 
a salesman and tuner for an old house, the other also a 
tuner, determined to begin business for themselves, on a 


limited capital, but with unlimited faith in their own 


ability. The senior member of the concern, if such a dis- 


| tinction can be made, is Mr. Christ. Meyer, the other part- 


Weber, and they adopted the style of 
After renting a 
modest room on the second floor of 178 Wabash avenue 
they began operations. Thoroughly conservative in their 
methods, they depended upon their own individual efforts, 
and went to work with a will. Results have proved the 
old saying, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” and up 


neris Mr. T. F. 


| to the present time no one year, not even '93, has passed 


without seeing a good substantial increase in their business 
and their capital. 

They have now enlarged their store to double the former 
size by taking the same amount of space in 180 Wabash 
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WISSNEK 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 
‘ PIANOS. ‘ 




















Used in public by the following Artists during the Season 1893-94: 


BEEBE, MR. CHESTER H. KRYMER, MISS KATHRYN. PETZET, MR. WALTER. 
BRUCHHAUSEN, MR. CARL. LOME-DORLON, MRS. MATTIE. RICHARDSON, MR. WILLIAM. 
BUDELL, MISS JENNIE. LORETZ, MR. JOHN M. RIEGER, MR. WM. H. 

DUFFT, MR. CARL E. MARCY, MR. CHARLES H. SALAZAR DE, MR. PEDRO, 

DUKE, MISS CURRIE. MATERNA, MME. AMALIA. SCHROEDER, MR. HENRY. 

FIQUE, MR. CARL. MIERSCH, MR. JOHANNES. SEIDL, HERR ANTON. 

FISCHER, HERR EMIL. MIERSCH, MR. PAUL. SUMMERS, MRS. MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
JUNG, MR. HANS. NAVARRA DE, MISS EMILIA. THALLON, MR. ROBERT. 

KING-RIVE, MME. JULIE. NOACK, MISS KATIE. TITUS, MASTER EVERETT. 

KLEIN, MR. BRUNO OSCAR, PETERSEN, MRS. ALFRED. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


Wissner Hall, 294, 296, 298 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, WN. Y. 


FACTORIES AND UPTOWN WAREROOMS: BRANCH WAREROOMS: 


552,554,556 558 State St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 80, 82 Montgomery St., Jersey City, NW. J. 
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which gives them ample room to carry a stock of 
udes several grands. 


i thrifty, Meyer & Weber are entitled 


avenue, 


75 pianos, which inc 





Cleve honest an 
the utmost respect from all reputable manufacturers, 
they have the confidence of their customers is 
‘ ed by the increase in their business with hardly 
aid tha eir own personal efforts. 


New Agency. 





Whenever Lyon, Potter & Co. or any other Chicago 

e tal yn a new piano or organ you will find the news 

published in these columns, and ‘if you don’t seeit in these 
it ain't so.” See 


Not Yet Sold. 


the Colun 





he plat 
was a tised to be sold on the 15th, but in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory offers which were made for it, it was | 

irawn and the time extended to the 26th. It is more | 
than probable that the time will be extended beyond that | 
late There is no doubt of this being a good opportunity 
for some » get a good factory Sealed proposals will 
not be « ered 
Conway East. 

There is a place in New Hampshire called East Conway, 
vhich has nothing whatever to do with Conway of the W. | 
W. Kimball Company, who was East last week, particularly | 
in Washington 

In Town. 
Mr. O. W. Owen, of McHenry, Ill.; Mr. John Hea, of 


A. A. Fisher, traveler with the Kimball 
the Messrs. Kops, of Grand Forks, Dak.; 
Mr. W. H. C and wife of Toledo, Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of attending the opera; Mr. A. L. of the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mr. Lew H. 
Clement Ann Arbor Organ Company, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 


Freeport, Ill.; Mr 
Company ; both 
urrier 
3ond, 


, of the 


The Last Illinois Incorporation. 
Moline Organ and Piano Company, Moline ; capital stock, 


$10,000 ; incorporators, C. G. Thielen, Peter Peterson and 
Gustaf Swendson 
Miscellaneous. 

Mr. J. V. Steger goes East to-morrow, his trip having 
been slightly delayed. 

Mr. A. M Wright, of the Manufacturers’ Piano Com- 
pany, is taking a short trip through the West, and will be 
gone a week or ten days. 

Mr. F. Ramacciotti, the New York string winder, has 


iting the Canadian piano manufacturers, and has 





of the Hallet & Davis Company, returned 
to the East via Detroit, Mich. 

Please look at the date of this letter to get your cardinal 
mixed. 


Maior r 


Howes 


points right, otherwise you will get 

Mr. Harge 

Dr. Ziegfeld 
tacks. In fact he is very busy 

A handsome crayon of the late Geo. 
lifelike, has just been received from the artist and is 


is well. 


is still alive, notwithstanding sudden at- 


W. Lyon, exceed- 


ingly li 

now to be seen in the office of Lyon, Potter & Co. 
Mr. Calvin Whitney is due in Norwalk, Ohio, March 19. 
Mr. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, may be found in the East 


this week 

oper 
advertised and announced on big posters all over this sec- 
They are detrimental business and certain 
firms have secured specimens to use hereafter against the 
dvertised at such sweeping reductions by the 
three firms here. These firms are Hardman, Peck & Co., 
Lyon & Healy and the John Church Company. Of course 
they know what they are about, but others propose to make 
yet a hot hereafter does not intimidate the 


tion to future 


pianos now a 


it hot hereafter ; 
average piano man 


Happy Mr. Heppe. 

ARDS are out for the approaching marriage of 
Mr. Florence J. HeppeandMiss Frances McDowell. The 
ceremony will take place at the Spruce Street Presbyterian 
the 28th inst., at 6:30 o’clock. 


Church, on Wednesday, 


Mrs. McDowell, mother of the bride, at 1911 
Chestnut street. 
Mr. 


ot 4 


esidence of 


Florence 
J. Heppe & 


J. Heppe is the junior member of the firm 
Son, piano dealers, 1117 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia 

He is well known in Piano row for his business ability, 
enterprise and original ideas. He occupies an enviable 
position in church and society circles. 

Miss McDowell is the daughter of the late Marcellus 


McDowell, president of the Durham Tobacco Company, 


and her family are among the wealthiest in the State, a | 
of several million dollars being left by Mr. Mc- | 


fortune 
Dowell at his death. The young lady is in the front rank 
of the younger philanthropists of Philadelphia, and her 
charities are commensurate with her abundant means. She 
is exceedingly comely in appearance and amiable in dis- 
position and is a favorite in the high society in which she 


moves. 


ibian Organ and Piano Company 


HALLET & DAVIS 


And the W. W. Kimball Co. 


FTER negotiations lasting a few weeks, the Hal- 
A let & Davis Company have arranged with the 
W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, to take charge 
of the wholesale handling of their own piano from the 
Boston office. The following States embraced the 





territory formerly controlled by the W. W. Kimball 
Company : 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 


| Kansas and Nebraska. 

These States will now come under the direct con- 
trol of the Hallet & Davis Company, whose future 
disposition of trade in that section will be duly an- 
nounced, for plans are already in progress for special 
| work to be done with the large array of dealers han- 
dling the piano. 

There will be no Hallet & Davis branch in Chicago 
and for the present the Kimball Company will con- 
tinue to sell Hallet & Davis pianos locally with the 
mutual understanding that both sides are at liberty 
to make such changes as circumstances may dictate. 

For more than a quarter of a century these two 
firms have had mutual interests, some of which will 
continue, for both of them are associated in stock 
companies selling their instruments. The change, 
which was unavoidable, was made with the utmost 
good feeling, not the slightest friction having been 
occasioned; but, on the contrary, both sides indi- 
cating their desires to be of service to each other if 
opportunity should arise. 

The Hallet & Davis piano has a remarkably valu- 
able reputation from a commercial point of view 
among the musical elements of the West particularly, 
and this will be utilized to its fullest extent. 

The W. W. Kimball Company is launched in com- 
plete form with the pianos and organs of its own 
manufacture, its factories being in such condition 
now that no difficulty is experienced in making the 
instrument in such quantities as the trade may de- 
mand. 

It was therefore in justice to both companies that 
the altered conditions should be viewed from a prac- 
tical standpoint. 





Notice of Withdrawal. 





ial discount and removal sales continue to be widely | 


The | 
wedding reception will be held from 7 to 9 o'clock at the | 





HE copartnership heretofore existing be- 
tween M. A. Malone & Brother is this day dissolved 
by mutual consent, G. B. Malone withdrawing from the 
firm; M. A. Malone buying the interest of G. B. Malone 
and assuming all liabilities of the firm of M. A. Malone & 
Brother. Those indebted to the firm will settle with M. A. 
Malone, who solicits the continuance of their generous pat- 
ronage at the same place of business, 130 Main street, Co- 
A. MALONE, 
G. B. MALonE. 


lumbia, S. C. 


S. C., February 20, 1894 


COLUMBIA, 





To the Public: 

My health and business relations in Georgia have neces- 
sitated my withdrawal from the above named firm. I solicit 
the same generous patronage bestowed on us to be contin- 


ued to the new firm. G. B. MALong. 

T is announced elsewhere in this issue that 
I Otto Schindler’s connection with the Rice Musical 
String Company has been severed. 

John Bingindorf has been for the past ten years the head 
of the factory employees and has now been promoted to the 
position of superintendent, made vacant by the dismissal 
of Schindler. Mr. Bingindorf is a thoroughly practical 
string maker. 

Thos. Nelson, Jr., the secretary of the company, reports 
that their business is steadily on the increase and that the 
year 1893 was no exception. 

Their business is almost entirely with the largest genera! 
musical merchandise houses throughout the country. Or- 
ders are placed for wound strings the size of which seems 
almost incredible. One within the past week footed up 
1,269 gross, or 182,736 strings. This order came from a 
Western house, and Mr. Nelson stated it was not an unu- 
sual one for them to place. 

The Rice Musical String Company make a specialty of 
pure silver violin and ’cello strings, also silk wound guitar 
and banjo strings. 

The Seid] and Metropolitan orchestras, the Bass Club and 








Rice Musical String Company. 
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other organizations have found the strings made io this 
concern equal, if not superior to almost any other make, and 
use them apnoea: Merpiats openk highly of them. 


—It is reported that Alexander Paul has retired fromthe Standard 
Musical String Company, of Andover, N. J. The firm will continue 
business under the superintendency of Mr. Paul’s son. 

—Mr. Otto Schindler, who came from Boston about a year ago to 
take the superintendency of the Rice Musical String Company, 157- 
159, West Twenty-ninth street, was dismissed from the employ of 
that concern on March 14. No particulars are given for pnblication. 

—Mr. A. E. Stone, Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed representa 
tive for the sale of the Kranich & Bach piano by Mr. Felix Kraemer 
in the territory formerly held by the North State Music Company, 
All outstanding accounts, &c., held on the books of the old repre- 


| sentatives pertaining to the Kranich & Bach piano have been placed 


Mr. Stone has been connected 
Company, and was formerly with the 


in Mr. Stone's hands for acjustment 
with the North State Music 
Phillips & Crew Company, of Atlanta, Ga. 


“VINETOSCOPE” 


Is the name of Edison’s latest and most “ won- 
derful” invention. Like the phonograph, it’s 
“’way ahead ” of all his former inventions. 

But this is the age of progress—the “get 














there” or “ get left” period — one or the other. 
No “nigger on the fence” these times. Some- 
how we havea liking for “ getting there.” Our 


new style “B” for instance. Don't know of 
anything ahead so far. Think you'd say the 
same. No harm in finding out. 

We'll stand the racket. 


WorSERFROS 


PIANOS 


520-528 West 43d St., NEW YORK. 


LAKESIDE: 


Pa GANS 


MANUFACTURED 
TRYBER& SWEETLAND 
246,248 250 W.LAKE ST 
CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS anv SCARFS, 





ae 











21 TO 41 ALBERT STREET, 


(After May 1, Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Plano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO, , Waterloo, N17. 


GP” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 























These Cuts represent a few of the New Styles just brought out. 
BEBE EE 


THE PATENT MOUSE PROOF 
ATTACHMENT ON PEDALS. 


EDALS are covered with our Patent Metal Mouse 
and Dust Proof device, which makes the organ 








PITTI TT TTT absolutely mouse proof; a feature more desirable 


—————— than any other one thing except that of the tone. There 


are many so-called mouse proof organs, but none so 
perfect as our Metal Mouse and Dust Proof Attachment, 
used in all of these New Styles. The Cases are so 
constructed as to have no opening anywhere, except that 
which the Mouse Proof Attachment thorougly protects. 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 
Six sets of reeds and coupler; five octaves—two sets of 
two octaves each, and three sets of three octaves each; sub- 
bass of one octave and octave coupler; thirteen stops. 


= 


HE NEW SYSTEM of TUNING and VOICING 


gives a quality of tone the equal to which can be 


Rm en wid | ar 
’, - - Lad i 
\ 


Lk 
I 


i a found in no other. The action is light and very 
elastic. The reeds in every part of the scale are free 
and respond to the slightest touch of the key. The 
bellows is large and powerful; the pedals work so light 


‘J 
r] 





STYLE 1001. 
The Most Beautiful and the Most 
Complete Organ made. BEBESSE & 


any child can operate them with ease. 
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STERLING COMPANY, Derby, Conn. 






—s ORGANS is 











BACK VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


CASES ALL MADE IN BOTH WALNUT 
AND QUARTERED OAK. 





VESTRY. 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 
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reprodu 
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vertising m 
monthly, at 
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adapted to 


made of the 


marked copi 


lesired. 
also prepared to furnish bright and original ad 


chandise. 
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atter to those who wish it, d 


ry moderate charges. 


ve 


inal ads. published each week 


suit any store and any locality. 
m we 


es ¢ 


would be glad to know it, 


NDER this head we aii to give each week 

valuable aggre ns to dealers in pianos, organs and 
We will try to answer any questions 
advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
ce and criticise advertisements which they now use 


aily, weekly or 
may be readily 

If such use is 
receive 


and to 


f the papers containing them. 
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I think it 
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is a mistake, 


By Charles Austin Bates 


No. XXII. 


Fr is, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., ! 





is series of 


dea seems to me to bea very good one if it 
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r & Co., Chicago.) 

178 First 
though 
It may strengthen 


pianos. 
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not a serious one, 


las commenced 


‘* Piano Talks.’ 


iS Care 


dup. Mr. Francis should strive in each talk 
information about pianos, and to sand- 
n business between this information and a little 
[ reproduce the first of these talks which 
to me 
PIANO TALK, No. 1. 
pia f last week. B 
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e agent tells you it took the highest awa 
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3, Chase and Vose & Sons, and read the fu 
r award E. A. FRANCIS, State Agent 


aver 


to men- 


the impression 


n some minds, but on the other hand it advertises those 
pianos just that much. I would prefer putting all my 


thought and strength on the goodness of my own piano 


without sayi 
Comparisons 


odorous. 
In Washin 
advertising 


here is ver 
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ng that it was better than any certain one. 
in pianodom are likely to become very 
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gton E. F. 


for the Steinway piano. 


triking and will undoubtedly at 


Droop & Sons are doing some good 
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/ 4. B. CHASE. 
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masses of stone 
have withstood the 
ravages of time! Bat 
then that is not se 
strange, for they were 
built of the finest ma- 
terial which could be pro- 
cured in the entire land, 
aod no care or expense was 
spared to make them perfect 
in workmanship. Evenso it is 
with the pianos manufactared 
by a firm which has a reputation 
























time's devotion to one object, namely: that 
of making an instrument combining with the 


ideal quality of tone 


The great Pyramid at Cairo is surrounded by many smaller 
ones which are also remarkably well presérved. Even so have 
we associated ourselves with pianos of other manufacturers, 
which, (hough not possessing the world-wide fame which the Stein- 
Joys. are nevertheless fine and durable instraments, as they 
t ap according to the soundest principles of 


The are all warranted for the fwil term, kept 
for one year, and sold either for cash or 
* PIANOS EXCHANGED. BIG VALUES 














test durability the most resonant and 
and absolutely yw 
finest workmanship. Of course we mean 
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ALLOWED. 





925 
Pennsy!vania 


Avenue 
is 
where our 
salesroom 
ts 
located. 
| Phone, 1105 





For over Thirty Years Sole Repre 
sentativesin the District 
of Columbia. 


E,F.DROOP & SONS 


1857. 1894. 








925 
Penosyivania 
Avenue 
ts 


where our 


salesroom 
is 
located. 
Phone, 1108. 














| other our (Gallipolis) daily “ Journal.” 


The principal fault in it is that it does not look readable. | 
It may be effective on the prin- | 


There is too much of it. 
ciple that if people are interested in the Steinway piano 
they will read it, but there are people whose interest could 
be developed by a proper construction of the ‘‘ ad. 
losing its effect on those who are interested. 


~ 
* * 


The A. B. Chase pianos are getting a great deal of adver- 
Twoof the best that I have 


tising throughout the country. 


seen are the following 


THE A.B. CHASE PIANOS” 


Have attained a position ir 
to No Piano on the market rnd day. 


WHY ? 


Because-—For tone quality they have no equal. 


Because—For power and singing quality they have no 
equal. 
Because—For evenness of touch, of action they have no 


equal, 
Because 
no equal. 
Becanse—For beauty of design 
have no equal, 


Because—For The Chase is the only piano in 


with the Octave Pedal, with which effects 
heretofore unattainable on a piano can be 
obtained. You are cordially invited to our sales- 


room to see and hear this acme of pianos. 
have just received a fine line of them. 
Very truly, 


MILES & STIFF CO., The Grand. 





THE WONDERFUL 


A. B. CHASE OCTAVE PEDAL PIANO! 


All are invited to cal! and hear it at 


PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 


135 CANAL STREET. 


Phenomenal! Piano. 
Responsive Tone. 


ttractive Case. WEBER, 
rtistic Designs. 
esthetic. MATHUSHEK 


rilliant. 
ewitching. 
eyond all others. 
uy it because 
est of all. 


PIANOS. 


IVERS & POND, 
arefully regulated. 


KIMBALL aptivating to artists. 
orrect in all points. 
PIANOS. riticism invited. 


annot be excelled. 


x . * 
This ad., which I wrote with no particular organ in mind 
and which appeared in ‘‘ Hints No. 2,” has been found by 
Mr. Forbes to fit the Chicago Cottage Organ toa great 


SPEAKING 
ORGANS. 


As a moderate priced, easily played and 
wholly desirable musical instrument the 
REED ORGAN has no equal. There is 
a great deal of music which can only reach 
its best when reproduced by the rich, 
melodious tones of a good organ. 

There are many different organs in the 
market—some good and some abominably 
bad. The one we sell, ‘‘ THE CHICAGO 
COTTAGE,” we have thoroughly tested. 
We sold hundreds of them with 
never acomplaint. We feel safe in guar- 
anteeing it to give you perfect satisfaction, 
and you are safe in buying it. 


E. E. FORBES, 


DEALER IN 
Pianos, Organs, Sewing Machines 
and Typewriters, 


ANNISTON, ALA. 


% ¥* 


Mr. P. H. Stephenson, of Gallipolis, has been using my 
This is what he says—pleasant, isn’t 


have 


ready made “ ads.” 


it ? 

I desire to say with regard to your ready made ads. that I consider 
them just the right kind to bring trade. They attract the people and 
are bound to win. Theyare a wonderful help to me, and I intend to 
use them constantly in future. Ithank you. Isend you by this mail 
two papers, one the Mount Pleasant, W. Va., ‘‘ Register,” and the 
Yours with best wishes, 

P. H. STEPHENSON. 


” without 


The Musical World second 


For durability and good workmanship they have 
and finish of cases they 


the world 


We 


—that of indefiniteness. 
you find that it really has told you nothing in particular. 


fully 
if it meant something, 
might 
piano purchasers could not tell from the ‘‘ ad.” 
own needs would be met 
lot of pianos are to be sold at a special sale, there are cer- 
tainly fixed prices for them 
This particular lot of pianos may be sold by this particular 


accomplished by a 
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An advertisement from Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, ap- 
pears in the ‘‘ Times-Star,” of that city. It occupies the 
best position on the first page of the paper, and the display 
is very loud. Smith & Nixon are so well known in Cin- 


| cinnati that nobody would think of buying a piano without 
| considering them. 


Besides this, they undoubtedly have a 
very fine line of instruments. Still, I think the following 
‘ad” could have been very much improved upon. 


A KEW 


CHOICE UPRIGHTS, 


Slightly used, as good as new, and fully war- 
ranted, will besoldat SPECIAL PRICES: 


SMITH & NIXON, 


76-78 W. FOURTH STREET, 


The only authorized representatives in the 


city for the 


STEINWAY, 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER, 
WEBER, KURTZMANN, 
And other High-Grade Pianos. 


Corre spondence Solicited. 


It has the fault that I have found in so many piano ‘‘ ads’ 
When you get through reading it. 


‘A few choice uprights, slightly used, as good as new, 
warranted, be sold at special prices” sounds as 
but it does not. Special prices 
be anything from $25 to $1,000, and prospective 
whether his 
If a certain 


will 


in the sale or not. 
If so, why not use them ? 


but I believe the result would have been more quickly 
more direct ‘‘ ad.” 


‘ad.” 
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It seems that we overestimated 
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nearly fifty of them, good, bad and 


ie 


indifferent. They’ve all been over- 
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hauled and repaired, and are as 
good as they can be made—some 


about as good as new. 
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Patti Buys a Vocalion. 
HAT the Vocalion has rapidly come to the 
front goes without saying. Some few months since 
we drew attention to the importance and value of the in- 
strument to the operatic and theatrical world, and pre- 
dicted it was only a question of time before its use in this 
connection would be universal. We were not alone in this 
conviction, and we are not alone now. Only recently Mrs. 
Patti, accompanied by Mr. Nicolini, called at the New York 
warerooms of the company, and purchased one of their 
$1,500 two manual instruments, with instructions to ship 
per steamer Campania, which sails Saturday, March 24. 


. , : . . : | 
The Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, Limited, are to | 


be congratulated on this fresh recognition of the tonal 
beauties of their instruments. 


Arthur Lewis, alias E. Dorsett. 
66 4 RTHUR LEWIS,” whom Judge Smith, of 
Department One, will sentence on Monday morning 
for embezzlement, 1s evidently one of the boldest crooks in 
the country, judging from his past record. 
Shortly after his arrest A. W. 








One and listened to the words of the court that made him 
aconvict for the next five years. Attorney Edgerton made 
a motion fora new trial, but this was promptly overruled, 
and Judge Smith ordered that Lewis be confined in the 
State prison at Folsom for five years. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


It was thought thatan | 


appeal would be taken on the grounds that the defendant | 


had once been tried and acquitted of the same offense, but 

this idea seems now to have been relinquished.—Los An- 

geles ‘‘ Times,” February 27. 
Beatty Must Stand Trial. 

UDGE WHEELER, of the United States Cir- 


cuit Court in Vermont, has handed down an opinion 


in the case of the United States against Daniel F. Beatty, | 


the maker of parlor organs, at Washington, N. J., in which 
he holds that an indictment found in Vermont is good and 
that his trial shall be set for May 15, at Windsor, Vt. The 
offense for which Beatty was indicted in Vermont was the 


| sending of circulars through the mails offering to sell an 


elaborate organ for $50, declared to be worth $100, and on 


| ville, Vt., holds that he was defrauded out of his money, 


Fisher, of the firm of | 


Fisher & Boyd, piano dealers, caused to be inserted in THE | 


MusicaL Courier, of New York, a description of Lewis and 
his method of operating, and recently G. W. Strope & Co., 
a firm of Kansas City, answered Mr. Fisher's article and 
inclosed a photograph of the youngembezzler. The picture 
is that of Lewis, but the letter states that the convicted 
man’s right name is Emsley Dorsett, and ‘‘ Arthur Lewis” 


is the name of one of Dorsett’s most intimate friends, now 


in Texas. 

Strope & Co. also stated that Dorsett also sold two pianos 
for them for which he received the cash and he immediately 
skipped out with the money. 

When Lewis, or Dorsett, was arrested and brought to this 
city his clothing was carefully examined by the officers, 
and his linen was marked ‘‘ Dorsett.” 
ever, that his true name was Arthur Lewis, and accounted 
for the appearance of the other name his linen by 
stating that his laundry had become exchanged in Denver 


He claimed, how- 


on 


and he was forced to leave it there. 
The court will probably send the young man to prison 
for a long term of years, unless his attorneys succeed in 
obtaining a stay of execution, a proceeding not altogether 
improbable. --Los Angeles ‘‘ Express,’ February 22 


Arthur Lewis, the young man who embezzled quite a | 
sum of money from the Fisher & Boyd Piano Company, | 
stood up for sentence yesterday morning in Department | 


the goods offered for sale being worth about $15. 


| shipments in fair quantities by April 1. 








Starr Piano Company. 

HE MUSICAL COURIER visited 
mond, Ind., last week to take a look at the 

the factory of the Starr Piano Company, but instead of 
finding ruins we came across two factory buildings, one 
completed, the other nearly so, and a force of men at 
work making pianos as if no great conflagration had only 
two months ago to all appearances suspended manufac- 


Rich- 


ruins of 


ing indefinitely. 

The Starr Piano Company began building operations 
within 24 after and in nine working 
days had a large one story factory completed. A large 
section of the old factory and the dry kilns and lumber 
yards were not injured at all, and hence the company con- 
cluded not to delay one day. 

Pianos are in varnish and sufficiently advanced to make 
The new double 
decked factory put in place of the old one will have the ma- 


hours the fire, 


| chinery in running order by that time also, and between the 


| account of which representation Ned E. Sawyer, of Felch- | 


Beatty | 


was arrested in New York on July 24, 1893, for this offense, | 
it being held that he had been guilty of swindling by the | 


use of the mails in falsely representing his organs. 

Beatty was also arrested June 7 last in New York on the 
charge of having swindled in the same manner William A. 
Coley, a clerk in the post office at South Norwalk. Beatty 
was brought to Hartford, where he was indicted, but 
owing to some legal technicality trial was postponed. 
There are alsotwo indictments hanging over him in the 
New Jersey courts.—Hartford ‘* Daily Courant,” March 15. 


Carl to Mason & Hamlin. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1894 


Mason & Hamlin, New York 
erate me express the pleasure 


I have derived from playing your Liszt organ in my 
concerts, as wellas in private, 


cellent, while the various effects capable of being produced 
are excelled only by the great organ. 
I heartily recommend them to students for practice, and 
to churches. 
Very sincerely, Wm. C, Car, 
Organist and Musieal Director, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 
To Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, New York. 


two pianos will be coming along rapidly by May 1. 

An active demand exists for the Starr piano, which has 
built up an excellent reputation as an article of merit. 
Look out for the new scale ; it will be a surprise to many. 












Ww ED—A position as manager salesman Thoroughly 
posted in small goods, sheet music and the importing branch 
f music business. Eighteen years’ experience. Al references from 
former and present employers. Address Z. T., care THE MUSICAL 
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The tone and touch are ex- | 








Ripe Tuning 


of a piano insures satisfac- 


tion, breeds good temper and 
arouses enthusiasm. All our 


pianos are tuned on our pat- 


ent tuning device, which de- 
velops their permanence of 
tone. They are thoroughiy 


tuned by this method and re- 


main sound after a long 


journey. 


Claflin Piano Co., 


617-523 West 45th St., 
New York. 








KRANICH & BACH 
PIANOS. 














FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
235 to 245 Ee. 2osod st, New York. 





Newest, Largest and Best Equipped Factories. _ 
New Patents, New Improvements, New Cases. 
Exquisite Tone and Action, Undoubted Durability. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRST CLASS. 
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‘The Steger Piano. 
requires time to develop a piano ; toexhaust 
the possibilities of a scale ; to reach that period in ex- 


rm 


perimenting that points to satisfactory results. It takes 
time to do all this, and those who do not agree with us in 
this proposition should not make any efforts or attempts at 


It will mean the loss of 
and of reputation. On the other hand, a 
ifacturer who is intent upon giving to the pub- 


piano manufacturing in earnest. 


time, of money 











fully claim merit unless it posseses merit. They know that 
the public cannot be fooled for any length of time, and 
they are consequently making an instrument intended to 
prove that modern ideas of piano building are better than 
old fogyism, and they are making a durable instrument 
that contains such qualities as will satisfy the musician, 
the student, the general player and the public. The Steg- 
er piano can prove all this and it can be had of Steger & 
Co., of Chicago, and of their representatives inthe various 
large cities, East and West. 


Traneposing hed Reerd: 
ESSRS. JAMES & HOLMSTROM, piano 


manufacturers, of this city, are, as 1s well known, 
inventors and patentees of a transposing keyboard used ex- 





clusively in the pianos of their make. 
Many devices for use in a piano, having as an object the 


transposing of music into different keys at the option of | 


the player, have been introduced at different times for the 
to have attained 


m 


consideration of musicians, but none see 


any lasting distinction with the exception of the James & | 


Holmstrom. Their arrangement has stood the tests of 
time and use, and there is no uncertainty as to its practica- 
bility. 

Piano makers and musicians high in authority have 
given it critical examination and pronounce it on the one 
hand a clever mechanical device, simple in construction 
and durable, and on the other hand a useful addition to the 
piano, as making it possible at all times to conform to the 
range of a voice or pitch of a wind instrument. 
ber of testimonials in the possession of James & Holm- 
strom attest the appreciation in which their transposing 
keyboard is held by musicians. 








Decker Brothers. 
HY the Decker Brothers’ pianos? Ina re- 


cently issued catalogue Decker Brothers ask the 


| above question and answer it as follows : 


piano ! 
hi a satisfactory musical instrument must pass through 
these stages if he cares to succeed. 

Some men are so constituted that they rapidly absorb 
experiences that require with others years of time for 
is i Some men think quicker, act more promptly 

reach conc ons more effectively than others. Some 

é e, for instance, been in the piano business for 
many years, and yet do not know how to build pianos 
1 erly ; other men have been in the piano manufactur- 
I siness a fe years only and yet have solved the 
so-called mysteries of the trade and know how to make 
pia , ect principles. 

\ wl e correct principles in piano making? First 

é the pianos and then to get a good touch 
tha e players to get that tone out of the pianos. 
That a nutshell, isn’t it? Certainly. 

We are re ed of one firm that has succeeded in all | 

his ve apidly and that is Steger & Co., who do not en- 

s of having made pianos since the flood 
b oa er of years ago took hold « f the subjectand 
ve uy eached that point of intelligent recognition of 
the problems of piano manufacture that now enables them 
to prod t oe e musical instrument 

The Ste iano is not merely a piano in its name; it is 
a pia I sical functions. Its tone is large and full 

ant but not at thesacrifice of quality, for it sus- 
ts ility under all tests of the touch. It has asym- | 
ic te that proves att. active to experienced players 
hat enabk them to produce the I est kind of pianistic 
Its construction is solid and substantial and the 
piano is ma le to endure. 


steger & ( ‘o. do not claim that there are better pianos 
than 
ter can be 


iano made, 
They have the annoying faculty of point- 


the Steger p 


made 


ing to the Steger piano to prove this, and they ask you not 


ieve what anyone should say, but what the pianosays. 


to belie 
It did not require a life time for them to learn how to 


but they do claim that no bet- | 


make such a piano, and they will not cease experimenting | 


y because they accomplished in a few years 


g 
who a quarter of 


and improvin 
have been making pianos for 
y, have not yet been able to accomplish. 

as will be now understood, made by 


what others, 
a centur 
The 


brainy men 


steger piano 1s, 
who are ful y aware that no piano can success- 


‘‘ The piano is one of the few articles of manufacture the 
real value of which can be determined by actual use only. 
The only guarantee therefore that the purchaser of an in- 
strument has lies in the reputation of the maker for first- 
class work.” 


This is true, and no firm in the trade enjoy a more envi- | 
able reputation for manufacturing uniformly high grade | 


instruments than Decker Brothers. 

They use material of the highest quality and employ the 
most skilled labor. Why? Because they have demonstra- 
ted that it is business to do so, and that an instrument 
which gives perfect satisfaction is the surest of gaining 
and retaining patronage. 


The num- | 


‘‘Every good piano will sell | 





others of the same make ; every poor piano will prevent the 
purchase of many others.” herefore, Decker Brothers 
make tine Bo the a — instruments. 





MUSIC BOXES — 


— AND— 


ORCHESTRIONS. 


LANGDORFF & SON, 


ANUFACTURERS, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 


MUSIC BOXES 
prices. 

New Improved INTERCHANGEABLE 
of 


in all styles, sizes and 


Boxes, number 
tunes. 
AUTOMATIC Music Boxes, playing by 


putting inacoin. (Very suitable for bars, 


playing an unlimited 


hotels, clubs, &c.) 

SINGING BIRDS, CLOCKS, AUTOM- 
ATONS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS, &c. 

All goods guaranteed of the best Geneva 
grade, the best of all; sold at wholesale 
prices. 

Special conditions will be allowed to 
houses dealing in our line or desiring to 
introduce our goods. 


Special advantageous conditions for sam- 


ple sendings. 


| Goods delivered Sree, Sreight and duty 
paid, in every part of the United States of 
America by our forwarding agents. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: 


London, 1851; Paris, 1878: Melbourne, 1881; Am- 
sterdam, 1883; Zurich, 1883; Nice, 1884; London, 


Barcelona, 1888; Paris, 1#89; Chicago, 18938. 





PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





| 1885 ; 
| 
| 


AGENTS WANTED. 





against being deceived by unscr'- 


We desir arn the Trade 
pulous pe " ave the audacity to attempt an infringement 
upon ou xclus ghts in the use of the name “ HARDMAN” as 
apt pianos, and to state that we have owned these exclusive 
rights for yea It is not our desire to advertise these attempts to 
make use of our time-honored name and business reputation, but we 






NEW YORK. 


EZTARDMAN, PWPECE ck& CoO.., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON. 








deem it necessary to say that legal proceedings have been begun 
against the offenders referred to, and we shall prevent further ap- 
propriation of our property. In the meantime we would call,atten- 
tion to the fact that the only genuine Hardman Pianos have the name 
‘““HARDMAN PIANO” and also that of ‘HARDMAN, PECK & Co., 
M’f’rs, New York,” cast in the plate in a conspicuous position. 


RAAanuracturers. 








MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








ISAAC L COLE & SON ) J 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





nelle Fichtel 





ASK FOR SAMPLE AND P 


reAST STE 


Id at tthe’ 


Pe 


| JUDGE BY YOURSELF.’ SMART AGENTS WANTED: 





TEER ysic WIRE 


(5 


ebirge Germany. 


ICE-LIST. THEN YOULL 









































C. G. RODER, 


| LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 


Estimates of Manu- 
_ scripts tobe engraved 









wm te =e a SS and printed. Most 
- a — p ee perfect and quickest 
— = 7 Se = . execution; liberal 








:. a Ptone 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=m NASSAU, N. Y. 

















OMCr><-—-AZC 
UMAOM> VAMCHOZC 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 











624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANY,T, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM vemorsaps Shang NEEDHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 








Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cnio: Syusre), New York. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Hewry Amazipce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muyer & Tompson, Chrise- 


RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
Warsaw. INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 


AUSTRALIA—Svtrow Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
GERMANY —B6dume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave... NEW YORK. 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presper. 





(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 















ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 





ine ttcor te ‘ 
—~4meivest 13'” Street. 


= 
— 


PIANQ PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HA 


» harp is a stringed instrument, played by 
the strings and giving determined sounds. It 
‘ith both hands, either held standing on the 
knees when of small dimensions, or supported by the legs 
against the right shoulder when of large size, 
The origin of the 





ind leaning 
latter only being in use nowadays. 

; from the remotest antiquity; it is depicted on 
tancient monuments of Egypt and Assyria. It was 
ymmon among the Persians, the Hindoos and the 
as a portable instrument ; but it does not appear 
ich in use with the Greeks and the Romans. 
size were to be found in the northern 


ve peen mi 

larps of a large 
tries of Europe, whence they spread later all over this 
of the world 

In the mediaeval times the harp was frequently used, and 

the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was ex- 

in vogue in all Europe, and especially in France. 


luring 
tensively 
‘he harp, which has the shape of a triangle, consists of 
three main parts—the case or sonorous body, the neck, 

hich receives the studs, and the pillar, which joins the 

ly and t more generally the instrument is sup- 

sted on a table called the pedestal, joining the pillar and 
The body is closed by means of a sound board 
ith little holes, through which the strings pass. 
at their lower end with buttons 


he neck ; 





are fixed 


» strings 
I ~d on the sound board; at the upper end they are 

visted around studs fitted on the neck for the purpose of 
The tuning is far less steady than 


tightening and tuning. 
that of the pianos; the strings, being mostly of catgut, 
are subject to climatic influences. 


With the view of giving a long succession of sounds, the 








harp is provided with numerous strings of various lengths. 
| 
| 
| 

An hist 1 nteresting harp, by Egan, of Dublir It is held 

I nd the pedals in the Erard harp are represented by 





he bow of the harp. This in- 


ent helons the idle of the last century 


While the instruments with necks, which have a very lim- 
ited number of strings, such as the violin or the guitar, 
get the alteration of length and the succession of sounds 
yy the pressure of the finger onthe neck or on the nuts 
marked on the neck, the succession of semi-tones is ob- 
tained on the harp by means of exterior pedals, these 





pedals working a mechanism which presses the string 
against the metallic studs at a short distance from their 
upper part, shortening them in such a way as to raise the 
sound by one semi-tone. 

The number of strings used for harps has varied within 
pretty extended limits. Without dwelling on the harps of 
antiquity, those used in the Middle Ages had only thirteen 
strings ; at the end of the seventeenth century the compass 
of the instrument was only four octaves, from the C just 
below the bass stave to the C just above the G stave. At 


present the harp has forty-six strings, of which ten are 





covered, and includes an average of six and a half octaves, 
the C C C of the bass stave up to the second F of the | 
tad 


er lines of the G stave. 
The extent of the instrument has thus been considerably | 
eased, 


but the real improvement consists in having | 





turned that instrument—which at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century gave only diatonic intervals, z. ¢., inter- 
vals proceeding by tones and semi-tones—into one which 
nowadays performs the chromatic scale, of which all the 
notes are distant from each other by one semi-tone. We 
shall see that this result was obtained by Sebastian Erard, 
who gave to the harp all such qualities as were needed 
through his invention of the double action mechanism. 

With the view of making well understood the advantage 
obtained through this invention, we have to consider what 
the instrument was before Sebastian Erard’s work and what 
it has become since the improvements resulting from the 
double action mechanism. 





The Various Systems of Harp Mechanism. 


As said before, up to the end of the seventeenth century 
the harp had only diatonic intervals. Toward 1660 the 
Tyrolean makers, anxious to remedy that defect, conceived 
the idea of fixing hooks or sockets on the neck, which pull- 
ing on the string so as to make it shorter, thus gave one 
semi-tone higher. These hooks frequently got out of 
order, and at their best could only raise the string by one 
semi-tone. 

M. Chouquet says in his work on the Museum of the Con- 
servatoire that in 1720 a Bavarian lute maker—Hoch- 
brucker—first constructed harps with five and later on 
seven pedals, raising each diatonic note of any scale by one 
semi-tone. 

In France, under the reign of Louis XVI., the best mak- 


| ers had not achieved any important alteration in the mech- 


anism of the harp, and in spite of the favor which that in- 
strument enjoyed at court andin the salons, Nadermann 
and Cousineau, who produced such artistic harps from the 


| standpoint of ornamentation, still used the mechanism of 


hooks or sockets. 

In these harps every string represented two sounds, by 
means of aset of pedals acting on a hook on the neck be- 
low the fastening of the string, which, catching the latter, 
pulled it out of the level of the other strings. This recoil 


| was inconvenient for the player, especially with the short 


strings. The mechanism offered no guarantee of solidity, 
and, besides this, it had the great drawback of destroying 
the purity of the sounds through constant grazings. 

Toward 1786 Erard, moved by his inventive spirit and 
yielding to the incitement of the celebrated harpist Krump- 
holz, endeavored to remedy the inconvenience of the hook 
mechanism; and soon afterward produced a new mechan- 
‘by-forks” or ‘‘ single action,” in which he 
substituted for the hooks a brass disk fitted two 
prominent pins, between which the string passed. When 
the note had to be raised by one semi-tone the pedal gave a 
revolving movement to the disk, the two pins seized the 
string, and shortening it, by giving it the required inflexion 
without disturbing its normal position, rendered it capable 
of producing theexact sound. The result thus obtained was 
an immense gain. However, discouraged by Krumpholz, who 
entered into partnership with Nadermann, a celebrated 
harp maker on the hook system, Erard did not pursue his 
experiments, which he resumed only later on in England. 
where he issued his harp on the fork system. This instru- 
ment, owing to the precision of the mechanism and the 
solidity of its construction, proved the greatest success, 
and was substituted for all those in use in that country. 

However, notwithstanding the improvements introduced 
by Erard, the single action harp had not increased the har- 
monic resources of that instrument, and it was utterly im- 
possible to get any modulation in certain keys. This harp 
was tuned in E flat; the E, the B and the A were obtained 
with the help of the pedals, which raised by one semi-tone 
such notes marked with a flat ; but the D flat, for instance, 
could only be got by raising the C into a C sharp, in conse- 
quence of which one could not play a scale in any of the 
keys having flats, because the same string had to be used 
for the C and for the D flat. This example proves that not 
all modulations were possible in certain keys. 

Sebastian Erard succeeded towards 1810, after many 
years of work and fruitless trials, in creating a new harp 
with which one could adequately interpret all music as on 
the piano. 

In the harp with double action each string represents 
three sounds—the flat when loose, the natural sound with 
the first shortening, and the sharp with the second short- 
Erard had modified the interior mech- 


ism called 
with 


ening of the chord. 
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anism of the single action harp, but without altering the 
number of pedals. ; 

Sebastian Erard increased the extent of the backward 
and forward motion of the interior triangles so as to give 
successively a partial revolution to two disks fitted with 
polished pins. One of these disks serves for shortening 
the string for the first semi-tone, and the other one for the 
second semi-tone. The superior disk, which is instantane- 
ously put in motion by the mechanism of the pedal, is 
stopped after the motion of the lower disk by a check. 
With a view of obtaining such double effect by the means 
of one single pedal, Erard gave it cranks for stopping or 
resting. By stopping at the first crank the string which 
gave the flat key when loose is shortened, and thus gives 
the natural tone. In this manner the check triangle gets 
its first motion, and the continuation of this motion, which 
is produced when the pedal is stopped at the second crank, 
shortens again the string which then gives the sharp. 

Seven pedals are sufficient to give to each string three 
sounds. Except for the double sharpsand the double flats, 
these harps afford to the artist facilities for the perform- 
ance of all pieces, the necessity never arising to replace the 
flat of one string by the sharp of the string below. The 
piece to be played may have from seven sharps up to seven 
flats. In 1815 Erard submitted his new harp to the exami- 
nation of the joint Academies of Sciences and Fine Arts. 
The committee appointed for that purpose comprised 
among its members the composer Méhul. The reporter, 
Baron de Proney, concludes as follows : 

‘* The new harp of Mr. Erard seems to involve, besides 
the merits of a most ingenious mechanism which answers 
its purpose very well, the advantage of considerably in- 
creasing the musical propertiesof that instrument, because, 
without useless repetition, the harp contains 27 complete 
scales, whereas the old one had only 13 of them. We think 
that this invention, by which the author acquires new 
rights to the gratitude of all men who take an interest in 
the progress of arts, deserves the eulogy and the approval 
of both classes.” 

On the several occasions of the 1819, 1823, and 1827 exhi- 
bitions the double action harps were justly appreciated by 
the jury, who granted them the highest awards. 

After the death of Sebastian Erard, Pierre Erard modi- 
fied the harp so as to give more strength and power to the 
instrument without altering its principle. The two move- 
ments of the pedals which we mentioned in the description 
of the double action mechanism were originally worked 
in the lower part called the pedestal which supports the 
body of the harp. To obtain more fullness of tone he short- 
ened that part of the instrument by one-half and length- 
ened the sounding board and body by that length; only the 
two movements of the pedal, instead of working in the 
pedestal, were worked half in the latter and half in the body. 
This fortunate invention allowed him to give mare distance 
between the strings. By giving more strength to the vari- 
ous parts of the harp he could make use of strings of a 
little greater diameter, and in the bass substituted covered 
steel wires for the silkspun strings which gave less sound. 
This new model, which was called the Gothic harp, owing 
to the ornamental style of the pillar, has been adopted by 
allthe great harpists of England and of France, and has 
been since that time the instrument by predilection of the 
artists. 

The space between the strings of a harp is limited by the 
conditions under which the instrument is played and which 
compel the performer to shorten or to stretch out his arm, 
according to the position of the strings to be touched. 
Hence this space varies. Two strings one octave apart are 
separated in proportion to their distance from the body. 
The most distant strings are the longest. Thus the space 
between the longest string and that which is at its octave 
will be, say, 110 millimetres, whereas the interspace between 


the shortest string and its octave will be 95 millimetres only. 
The harp,so much in vogue in France a hundred years ago, 
maintained its success under the Empire and the Restora- 
tion, especially with the ladies, because the instrument con- 
tributed to show to advantage their grace and the beauty 
of their arms and hands. The harp had then attained, 
owing to the Erards, all the perfection of which it was 
susceptible ; yet after some years its popularity declined. 
But nowadays the important share which modern com- 
posers have allotted to the harp has brought it back to its 
old favor and has henceforth made it indispensable. 

The difficulties involved in its construction and the com- 
plication of its mechanism are such that Erards remained 
alone in the manufacture of the harp. Without that firm 





the harp would have ceased to exist for many years past, 
| and orchestras would be deprived of one of their most im- 
| portant elements. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 





Hilhemverster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 








SEE Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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PIANOS. 





HAZELTON 





BROTHERS 








<p a “or 
_THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » I A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. vad 





e— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


~—_—_————-- 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





\ CARL 
¥ FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o. the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RitrersHavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coutin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 












SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNOSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


JACOB DOLL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BAUS PIANO COMPANY. 


OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 


Southern Boulevard, Rast 138d St. and Trinity Ave., New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


















WITH THE NEW 


SOFT ell 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT initia CO. 


ys — 


| 
175 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 
COR. MOTT ST., CTIONS. 


NEW YORK. 
E"aRRanvdD A WVorery., 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 






































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 












IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford, Conn. 


DO YOUR PIANOS 


DIAMOND 
yo” 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. 



















YOURS 
ay 
IF G. O'Conor 
You Manufacturer 
PAY and Carver of 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
_— PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt- 
rng PRICE. ly attended to. 
— —_ FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. Sy B10 & B12 West s6th St 
i Bet. seth and 11th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 7 NEW YORK 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 60., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A4365. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


en application, Correspondence invited. 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


! Chicago. 





the market. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


» 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New 
and examine these organs. . 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 


York Warerooms 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO, 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 





Office and Warerooms 


Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue, 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS 


| 





SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS, 


FACTORY: 
4271 Olybourn Ave., 


OBMICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


KUSHsGE RTS 


HIGH GRADE 








PIANOS 


CHICAGO 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





THE NEW 





BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasash Avenue ano Avams Sracer, 
CHICAGO. 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 





firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 


™ 
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Chicago Evening Journal, 4 ra 


Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the i a 

finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- |b 

ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen nog | 
blocks that can show such a large window aE t. 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the A) ; 
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“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


C0,, 


ILL. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 






HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 VF Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 

Steel twisted tegether. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 

or Gold, highly polished. 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 


convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 





Piano and 
Typewriter. 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious air. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


Adjustable 
Spring Back 
Chai 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, _ Mathushek Pianos, 











367 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C. HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTEs. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.———— 














ORGANS 


AND 
Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
PLOMAS 


by makers of the raw materials used by me in 


4 
17 
20 MEDALS AND DI 
constructing the “Crowns.”’ 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 

371 WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


OCOhicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Carnal and Fourteenth Sts. 




















JMKACHER SGDERMERS 


Piano and Organ oreo 
THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. THE COLBY PIANO CO, 


Tightening device made entirely of metal G RAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


A. G. GOIBTMANN, Managen, TExw FULIVUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. STULTZ & BAUER, 


Send for Catalogue. . « 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Brapsury Music Hat, CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. Manuracrory, 


PIANO VARNISHES 
29¢ & 292 Fulton &t., 910 State Street,|1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., | 


Brooxuyn, N. YY. 
BROOKLYN, W. ¥. ele alle BROOKLYN,N.Y. | Wanwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 








); SQUARE: QUPRi i ies 
PIANG FORTE ACTION. | 


a NEAR GRAND. _ 
re, RAILROADS 


= - ——MADE BY—— 
: Cambridgep ork Mass THE KRELL PIANO CO., 
, BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 









Maaufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
CORNISH & CO. THE pas... Sara 
} 








ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 97 Sth Ave., Cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and ) I@' 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- —_ pS 
HR KNOPF PIANO 
Ee 


” Bow and Violin 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN PIANO nad INCORPORATED. 


Maker, 
Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
Violas and ’Cellos. FACTORY. 


French, German and Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 

Elegant Cases, Bows and and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- Engraving Panels. 
ing a Specialty, SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
{ OLD PIANOS, 
tim 117 FOURTH AVENUE 
| ’ | BERNARD N. SMITH 


Near sath Street, 514to 518 W. 2th St., 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
























Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


other makers. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


“|The ©. 8. STONE 


Piano C camer 
Ye anew | 7102:704East |48th Street 


ERVING, MASS. NEW VORK. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “ fegerete 4 
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ie OD STAR iM, ARTIN 


1833. 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





GUITARS tem nai 





1893. 


I@ NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 





For over 


They enjoy a 
Madame De GON], | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. De La COVA, | 
CHAS. De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nes 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 








KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 





53000 


SOLD. 
NeW York 


EASE Saitieni 


ANOS. 1 chicaeo 


OPULAR . 


F i 








MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Xt. 1. 


Kipacd 


Grand, Square and Upright | 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States | 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- | 


etruments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. | 
G@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 

















UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV Yo Rsz. 








©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Piagos in America. §@)~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS “2 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EssBEX, CONN. 























Gotp Mena, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANOBD. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO., 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, 


Agents for United States and Canada, 


271 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


L : CELS, 
QE'80e Highest Grade Instruments, ,2°% 


By First-Cvass Artists OnLy. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open, 


“uopzpo};ddyo uo pwy eq OF 


*“HOTOO NI ISIT GRZaVULSAITII 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 


London Branch : 87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 4 


of The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co, f 
BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORK. 


The Boston 





vr 

















For Durability 
li f d 
fealty ¢ UNENCELLED Sa 


PRICE MODER: MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


Ho.LH AR & CoO.., Easton, Pa. 
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LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July. 1872, and November, 1875. and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
A! frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges’ 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





STHEIT, CCCPER, HEWITT & Co. 
worm comer, IVC SSC weir0n ry cana, roy, 


FRONT, Ee ee eee vane, OO ee 


BROWN & PATTERSON, WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDW ARS. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








4 
MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 510 Stool. 
Sa ENNIO si 
Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
WHY? polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
: . 


neatest and best Stool ever offered for 











the money. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. See ERIDEN, CONN. 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


333 Rast 56th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates, 











ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoioed. | 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


| 

PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. | 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description. and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects | 
the best. Patented in all countries. 
| 
| 








Plates Cast, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, Drilled and 
LUDWIG HUPFELD, | Japanned, 


all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 











Over 30 years’ experience, 
Oldest house in the trade. 


© PLATES SHIPPED TO 


JARDINE & Son, Music Dealers! 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Have you ever tried to sell the | Neng 





























ALL PARTS OF THE 

818 & 820 Bast 39th 8t., Now Fert, “Coleman Insulator ?” UNITED STATES. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST If not, it wll pay you 'o investi- 
GRAND ORGANS: gate. They are the best and 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., cheapest in the market. When 
manuals; St. George's Ch. placed under the casters of the 
K. Y.. 43 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch.. piano or organ gives to the in- 
Fifth Avenue Pres. Strument a fuil, rich tone and 
ch. Wy ¢' ; Brooklyn Taber- Saves the carpet. This simple 
nacle, yf Presbyterian, but effective device is meeting 
Philadelphia, 33 Trinity Ch., with pronounced success among | 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., musicians and others. Testi- 





New Orleans, 33 ana Pittsburgh monials in favor of this Insulator 
R. C. Cathedral have been given by | 


GB Eugene d’ Albert, Aug. | 
EB” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 


G2 and hosts of others. 
1c orrespondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c. 


PIANO CASES, "i 


215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO, 
312 to 316 East 95th Street. 


PIANO PANELS JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 1129 Chestnut Street, 


























Wood Work of Every Description. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Grand and Upright 


Se ISSNER 


PIANOS. 


TEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite s20th Street, New York City. 





GRAND*+++* 


AND 


«***UPRIGHT 


PIANUFORTES: 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Tonl. 


FIRST iu 
5 FIRS T ime. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


) AWARD . 
READS: 
machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, Secrefary. 


os Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


(SIGNED), 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR, PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- ° 
cronatee iavtes.= The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








